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PREFACE 

Nearly forty years have passed since research was first 
begun on aspects of the Nebraska question. My first project, as 
a graduate student in 1915, under the direction of Professor 
Frank Heywood Hodder, was an investigation of Senator David 
R. Atchison. Many other things have intervened, but in the large, 
most of it, whether or not outwardly apparent, has contributed 
to the present study and those associated with it. An effective 
mastery of both depth and perspective, at one and the same time, 
is necessarily the goal of the historian. Specialization or gen- 
eralization alone soon defeat themselves. They must be pursued 
together, or in close alternation. This book, although designed 
to stand upon its own bottom as a self-contained work, is, at the 
same time, an integral unit in the larger project of Grassland 
Historical Studies. 

Hodder spent most of his scholarly effort upon a biography of 
Douglas, but he was so circumstanced that he did not finish the 
work. Most of his vast store of exact knowledge was never com- 
mitted formally to paper, and with his passing was lost. And no 
one can pretend to know what he would have achieved in the fin- 
ished book, except that it would have been a scholarly production 
which carried the knowledge of the subject far beyond anything 
else in print. 

Although stemming from work done under his direction, and 
stimulated by long personal association with him, in no sense 
should this book be considered as representing what he might 
have written. The overall conception of the problem is quite 
different, and many aspects of the conclusions disagree with 
his. In spite of the length of this book, there is no pretense of 
having settled definitely the major questions. All that has been 
done here has been to establish enough positions in the history 
of the United States at the mid-nineteenth century to demon- 
strate the necessity of reopening the whole of the history of that 
period, reexamining and reassessing practically all aspects and 
personalities involved in the traditional historical accounts, as 
well as injecting into the scene some new ones. 

Nebraska, rather than Kansas, as the theme of this book, is 
necessary because there was no Kansas as applied to a terri- 
tory prior to May 30, 1854, and scarcely anything of the sort in 
prospect prior to January 23, 1854 when Douglas reported his 
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revised bill which provided for two territories, Nebraska and 
Kansas. At that time, the name Kansas was applied to three 
different things; to a town in Missouri, to a river in the Indian 
Country, and to a tribe of Indians. Of course, the last repre- 
sented the original usage of the name. Quite properly the town, 
or city, of Kansas complained that the territory of Kansas had 
stolen its name, so that instead of continuing to be known as 
Kansas, Missouri, convenience and custom attached a descrip- 
tive word, and after 1854 the town gradually became reconciled 
to the differentiated nomenclature, Kansas City, Missouri. In 
1889, this appellation was made official. 

Acknowledgments are due to the following libraries for ma- 
terials and sources: William Jewell College, St. Joseph Public 
Library, the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, the 
Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, the State His- 
torical Society of Missouri, the National Archives, the Map Di- 
vision of the Library of ^Congress, and the University of Kansas, 
and to S, E. Lee, owner of the Savannah (Missouri) Reporter. 
More particularly, to be singled out for special mention, are 
the Kansas State Historical Society, and the Yale University Li- 
brary (the Coe Collection), the latter for permission to use and 
quote the H. Miles Moore Journal, in this and in companion 
studies. 

Chapter One of this book has appeared in somewhat different 
form in the Kansas Historical Quarterly, 19 (November, 1951) 
321-353. Furthermore, an article bearing the title "Aspects of 
the Nebraska Question, 1852-1854," appeared in that periodical 
20 (May, 1953) 385-391, and still another, "The Nebraska Ques- 
tion; A ten-year record, 1844-1854," will appear in Nebraska 
History, both summarizing some of the conclusions of this book. 

A more fully documented version of the section on Thomas 
Jefferson Sutherland, in Chapter Five, will appear ia Nebraska 
History (September, 1953). Still other materials, exckded here 
on account of space, will be published elsewhere: "From Mis- 
souri to Kansas; the case of H. Miles Moore, 1852-1855," and 
"Aspects of field theory in relation to history," a study in re- 
semblances and contrasts in some aspects of thought of the 
1850s and of the 1950s. 

James C. Malin 
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Chapter I 

THE MOTIVES OF STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS 
IN THE ORGANIZATION OF NEBRASKA TERRITORY: 
A LETTER TO THE NEBRASKA CONVENTION 
AT ST. JOSEPH 

The problem reopened by new materials 

At the turn of a century after the enactment of the Kansas- 
Nebraska act, new evidence about that event is still becoming 
available. Some questions are answered conclusively by the 
new documentation, but possibly more fresh questions are raised 
than are settled. The historian can have no legitimate objection 
on that score, however, because new facts and points of view 
give zest and vitality to the study of history. When there are no 
unsettled questions to answer, then indeed, not only history, but 
all historians will be dead. 

The theme of this chapter is the motives of Stephen A. Douglas 
in the organization of Nebraska Territoryhis own version as 
outlined in a letter dated December 17, 1853. This letter was 
written to the Nebraska Delegate Convention held at St. Joseph, 
Missouri, January 9-10, 1854, a relationship which invests the 
history of that meeting with a major significance to the Nebras- 
ka question as it culminated during the winter of 1853-1854. 
The Douglas letter is a momentous document, because it placed 
upon the record Douglas' own statement of his position between 
two dates critical to the measure which was to become the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska act of May 30, 1854. The letter was written after 
the introduction of the Dodge bill into the senate on December 
14, 1853, notice having been given December 5, the very first 
day of the session, and prior to the Douglas report and bill of 
January 4, 1854. This new Douglas letter, then, is strictly con- 
temporaneous with the deliberations on the Dodge bill by the 
senate committee on the territories. What influence, if any, 
did the Nebraska Convention movement on the western border 
have upon Douglas? 

Past interpretations 

But before entering upon the presentation of the new material, 
the three groups of interpretations of Douglas' motives should 
be reviewed as they appear in the standard literature: (1) the 



slavery; (2) the provisional government of Nebraska; and (3) the 
Pacific railroad accounts. The slavery interpretation includes 
both anti and proslavery versions. The dominant one is repre- 
sented in many variant antislavery-abolition accounts, all of 
which, however, agreed upon hostility toward Douglas as the 
prime author and proponent of the Kansas-Nebraska act, with 
its repeal of the Missouri Compromise of 1820 by which slavery 
had been excluded from the Louisiana Purchase territory north 
of the line of 36 30' north latitude. Implied or expressly, they 
ascribed to Douglas lack of moral principles, ambition for the 
Presidency, subservience to the slavocracy as a means of pro- 
moting his personal ambition, and unscrupulous political meth- 
ods of accomplishing his ends. This literature may be classi- 
fied for convenience into three types: (1) immediate attacks upon 
Douglas in connection with the debates on the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, and the subsequent Kansas troubles, the most dramatic sin- 
gle document being the "Appeal of the Independent Democrats 
. . . ,* published January 24, 1854; (2) the formal historical 
works of contemporaries such as Horace Greeley (1856, 1866), 
Henry Wilson (1874), and John A. Logan (1886); (3) the formal 
work of historians of the post-Civil War generation, who were 
supposedly committed to the scientific method, especially Her- 
mann Eduard von Hoist (1885), and James Ford Rhodes (1892). 
In the name of human freedom, morality and religion, these set 
the pattern of one of the most flagrant instances of character 
assassination in history. 

The vicious character of the contemporary attacks upon 
Douglas are best illustrated by the "Appeal of the Independent 
Democrats . . . , wl as it may be said to have set the model for 
so many others. The body of the "Appeal" was directed at the 
Douglas drafts of the Nebraska bill as they appeared January 4 
and 10. Among other things Senators Chase and Sumner, and as- 
sociates declared that 

We arraign the bill as a gross violation of a sacred pledge; 
as a criminal betrayal of precious rights; as part and parcel 
of an atrocious plot to exclude from a vast unoccupied region 
immigrants from the Old World, and free laborers from our 
own States, and convert it into a dreary region of despotism, 
inhabited by Masters and slaves. 

They expressly related the bill to the Pacific railroad, charg- 
ing that slavery along such a road would retard settlement, en- 
hance costs of construction, endanger profits, and would render 
worthless there a homestead law if enacted; 

We earnestly request the enlightened conductors of news- 
papers printed in the German and other foreign languages, 



to direct the attention of their readers to this important 
matter .... 

We implore Christians and Christian ministers to inter- 
pose. Their divine religion requires them to behold in every 
man a brother, and to labor for the advancement and regen- 
eration of the human race. 

Then the note, appended to the * Appeal," written the day 
Douglas reported the new draft of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
January 23, 1854, closed with this sentence: "Will the people 
permit their dearest interests to be thus made the mere hazards 
of a presidential game, and destroyed by false facts and false 
inferences? " 

Such was the state of mind among the antislavery-abolition*- 
ists that all that seemed necessary was for the recognized lead- 
ers, like Chase, and Sumner, to make an accusation, and it was 
accepted as true without investigation. Historians have largely 
been held captives by this formula of liberalism, morality and 
religion. Douglas replied in hardhitting speeches, especially on 
January 30 and on March 3, but few newspapers, North or South, 
certainly not the New York Tribune, reported them adequately 
for readers to learn the facts. 

The essential portion of the Missouri Compromise read that, 
exgepMor Missouri, in all of the Louisiana Purchase north of 
36 30* north latitude, slavery "shall be and is hereby forever 
prohibited." It should be noted that the word "forever" is used. 
When, on January 30, Douglas took Chase to task for the accu- 
sations made in the "Appeal," Chase replied: 

Sir, our offense is, that we deny the nationality of slavery. 
No man can show that we have ever sought to interfere with 
the legislation of any State of the Union upon that subject. All 
we have ever insisted upon is, that the Territories of this 
Union shall be preserved from slavery; and that where the 
General Government exercises jurisdiction, its legislation 
shall be on the side of liberty. It is because we defend these 
positions that the Senator from Illinois attacks us ... . 2 
If Chase knew what he was saying he had himself repealed 
the Missouri Compromise, except during the territorial period 
when he insisted the policy of the general government must be 
slanted in favor of liberty. Douglas had stated explicitly that 
there was no intention of legislating slavery into or out of a ter- 
ritory. Only during the territorial status did Chasers position, 
as stated upon cross-examination in the debate, differ from that 
of the Douglas bills in any of their several versions. Partici- 
pation in government was open to any citizen or immigrant who 
had declared his intention of becoming a citizen of the United 



States. The Clayton amendment, proposing to disqualify declar- 
ants from political privileges, was not offered until later and 
should not confuse the issue. What did the antislavery -abolition 
group intend; what sincerity was there in their professions; what 
was the meaning of this "tempest-in-a-teapot" in which words 
had no relation to reality? 

The excesses of the heat of battle are usually treated by his- 
torians with a great deal of tolerance, and that may be applicable 
to the controversies over the Kansas -Nebraska bill and the later 
Kansas troubles. But the problem does not end there. The books 
of Greeley, Wilson, and Logan were written after the Civil War, 
when time and perspective should have, but did not, mellow 
judgments. Greeley called his two- volume book The American 
Conflict: A jgistory of the Great Rebellion . . . (Hartford, Chi- 
cago, 1866-1867). Henry Wilson called his three -volume work 
Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America (Boston, 1872- 
wrote of The Great Conspiracy (New York, 



1886). But least excusable on any basis of measurement is the 
work of scholars of the generation later, those who had not been 
participants. Hermann von Hoist, a German scholar, might 
have been expected to bring to the history of the. United States 
an objective view of a foreigner, but in many respects, he outdid 
the antislavery partisans in his interpretations: 

Both [ Pierce and Douglas! labored for the slavocracy for the 
reward of the presidency and earned perhaps only the con- 
tempt of the people of the north, ... but then the contempt 
visited on Douglas had its roots in hate while Pierce seemed 
so contemptible that to hate him was to do him too much 
honor. 3 

The case of James Ford Rhodes is quite different and more 
complex. He had grown up under the antislavery environment 
of the Western Reserve district of Ohio, but his father, Daniel 
P. Rhodes, had been a friend of Douglas, and there was a mar- 
riage connection linking the two families, and Douglas had 
named Daniel P. Rhodes as executor of his estate. Upon the 
death of his father, James Ford Rhodes succeeded to that post. 
When the two Douglas sons became of age the estate had been 
dissipated, and suit was brought against James Ford Rhodes. 
This litigation was finally compromised out of court, by Rhodes 
settling with the Douglas sons for the equivalent of about $30,000. 
There would seem to be little room for argument that by that 
time relations between the two families were not exactly ami- 
cable. What bearing did these family difficulties exert on 
Rhodes as historian? When F. H. Hodder published the facts in 
1922, Albert Bushnell Hart undertook to dispute them on authority 



of a denial by Rhodes. Only when faced with a photostat of the 
original agreement of settlement, with signatures, did they de- 
cide to withdraw their charges. 4 

Whatever the influence of these family difficulties, Rhodes' 
treatment of Douglas in his History of the United States From 
the Compromise of 1850 was venomous! 5 

Rhodes said that of the five rivals tor the Presidency in the 
democratic party, as of January 1, 1854, "Douglas was the bold- 
est of all* and "the least popular with the South. In the nominat- 
ing convention of 1852, he had received the smallest number of 
votes from that section, which would have 117 votes in the nom- 
inating convention of 1856. "The result of the previous conven- 
tion, however, had taught Douglas that he could not be nominated 
without the aid of Southern votes. " On the basis of this reason- 
ing, Rhodes attributed to Douglas the following: "Thoughts and 
calculations like these must have passed through Douglas' mind 
. . . ," and as chairman of the committee on territories, he 
could win the support of the South by organizing territories 
agreeable to these wishes. He attributed to Douglas a desire to 
emulate Clay, assuming for himself a leadership in the demo- 
cratic party similar to Clay's leadership in the old Whig party. 
On this particular point, the comparison with Clay, the great 
compromiser, Rhodes may have guessed better than he knew, but 
he spoiled it by venting his personal spleen: "But Clay had pro- 
found moral convictions which, although sometimes set at naught 
in the heat of partisan conflict, were of powerful influence in his 
political career; in the view of Douglas, moral ideas had noplace 
in politics." 6 

On the proslavery side of this slavery interpretation of Doug- 
las are the versions of Sen. Archibald Dixon, Rep. Philip Phillips, 
and Sen. David R. Atchison, contemporaries; and their subse- 
quent more formal presentations of later years. Each of these 
men claimed at the time to have been the prime mover or author, 
or both, of the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and to have 
forced the hand of Douglas in this matter. Mrs. Archibald Dixon 
elaborated her husband's story in a book, The True History of 
the Missouri Compromise and Its Repeal (Cincinnati, 1899). 
Perley Orman Ray, published an elaborately documented mono- 
graph, The Repeal of the Missouri Compromise (Cleveland, 1909), 
in which he explained the repeal as arising out of the political 
rivalry of Atchison and Thomas Hart Benton in Missouri, and At- 
chison' s forcing of Douglas' hand. H. B. Learned, without be- 
coming a partisan, has presented the evidence on "The Relation 
of Philip Phillips to the Repeal of the Missouri Compromise "' 

The provisional government of Nebraska interpretation of the 
Kansas -Nebraska act has two aspects and complications which 



defy neat labels. There were two major centers of attraction 
which took advantage of the opportunities offered by the chance 
of territorial organization of the Indian country: one based on 
Iowa and the direct Platte valley route to the South Pass; the 
other based on the state of Missouri and its Missouri river El- 
bow region, a major point of departure for the Santa Fe trade as 
well as the Oregon-California emigration. Persons in the Indian 
country, or near it, conceived the idea of anticipating the official 
organization of the country into a territory and sending a dele- 
gate to represent the so-called Nebraska territory* in congress. 
Hadley Johnson, allied with Iowa interests, was "elected" and ap- 
peared in Washington in December, 1853, with the idea of dividing 
the Indian country into two territories as a means ^of advancing 
Pacific railroad interests, and he claimed that Douglas accepted 
his plan, which appeared in the revised bill of January 23, 1854. 8 

The more comprehensive claims growing out of the situation 
in the Indian country, were associated with the so-called provi- 
sional government of Nebraska territory, which was set up pri- 
marily by the emigrant tribes of Indians, particularly the Wyan- 
dot tribe in 1853, with William Walker as provisional governor, 
and Abelard Guthrie as delegate to congress, both members of 
the Wyandot tribe. The protagonist of the claims of these men 
to having instigated the organization of Kansas and Nebraska, was 
William Elsey Connelley. 9 He maintained that Hadley Johnson's 
activities and the division of the territory blocked the recognition 
by the house of representatives of the provisional government, 10 
and that Abelard Guthrie's activities during the winter of 1852- 
1853 forced the action upon congress at the next session, which 
did pass the Kansas-Nebraska act. 11 

The Pacific railroad interpretation of the Kansas-Nebraska 
act was presented to a hostile and skeptical public, after Douglas' 
death, by two political friends, James Washington Sheahan (1861), 
and James Madison Cutts (1866). The contents of the Douglas 
letter invests these versions with a new interest. 12 Sheahan 
viewed Douglas as *an independent statesman," and that he looked 
"at all questions from an immovable stand-point of principle 
. . . ." He contended further that *Had Mr. Buchanan been true 
to his trust, . . ." the original expectations of Douglas would 
have been realized, "and the ultraists of the South, and not of the 
North, would have heaped contumely upon the Nebraska bill and 
its author." And what were these expectations which were sup- 
posedly betrayed? That Nebraska be organized, and the Pacific 
railroad built by the northern central route as a bond of union in 
case the South seceded "a motive having its origin in the desire 
to benefit the whole nation. . . ." Thus it was this piece of legis- 
lation in which Douglas "took the most pride." 

6 



Cutts pointed to the opposition of Douglas to the further erec- 
tion of the Indian barrier to white expansion westward, and to the 
action of Douglas in 1844 designed to organize Nebraska and to 
stop further location of Indians there, a policy continued through- 
out the ten years, 1844-1854. In both objectives he was success- 
ful. But this success depended upon the reconciliation of the North 
and the South on the slavery question, which was done by the ap- 
plication of the principles of the Compromise of 1850 as a means 
of placing the responsibility for the decision in the hands of the 
people concerned. But then came the organized campaign of vil- 
lification, based upon falsehood and misrepresentation of Douglas' 
motives. 

The twentieth century vindication of Stephen A. Douglas must 
be credited primarily to two men; Allan Johnson, whose biogra- 
phy was published in 1908, and Frank Heywood Hodder, in a se- 
ries of papers, 1912-1925, but to the latter must be credited the 
most fundamental research in establishing the factual basis for 
a comprehensive reinterpretation of this "Middle Period" of 
American history. 13 

The interest of Douglas in a Pacific railroad by a northcentral 
route, preferably Chicago, and the organization of the Indian coun- 
try, spanned nearly a decade, 1844-1853, prior to the fateful con- 
gressional session of 1853-1854. He successfully countered ef- 
forts to make commitments for rival routes for railroads north 
or south of the Chicago-South Pass route, or for canal routes at 
some point across the Isthmus. 14 The Indian country was divided 
into two territories, Nebraska and Kansas, to facilitate railroad 
plans, either through Kansas or through Nebraska. Douglas hoped 
to avoid any reopening of the slavery agitation. 

In view of the existing status of the Douglas problem, the anti- 
slavery interpretation would seem to have been completely dis- 
credited. The proslavery interpretations and the provisional 
government interpretations must be recognized as contributing, 
but not as controlling, factors. The preponderance of evidence 
has long since been all but conclusive that Douglas' ruling pas- 
sion was the development of what was generally referred to as 
the West, more accurately, the Mississippi valley, as the domi- 
nant issue of national politics in the mid-nineteenth century. He 
sincerely believed that the slavery question was subordinate, and 
that its agitation could only be a menace to the Union. He hoped 
that any revival of it after the Compromise of 1850 could be 
avoided. 

The revision of the Douglas role in history has not been 'ac- 
cepted altogether, and in some quarters there has been a tenden- 
cy to challenge its adequacy. Allan Nevins, The Ordeal of the 



Union (1947), took the ground that the western interpretation of 
Douglas' career had not been proven. 15 To some extent the re- 
interpretation of Douglas has been caught in the cross currents 
of another disagreement, the whole issue of the American Civil 
War, its causes, whether war was necessary, and its conse- 
quences. The so-called revisionist school had been interpreting 
it as a needless war that might have been avoided. Milton's bi- 
ography partook of both revision movements. 16 Still more re- 
cently, a new current of interpretation of the American Civil War 
is in the making, arising out of the mid-twentieth century preoc- 
cupation with racism. These revisionists propose to revise the 
revisionists, and insist that the major cause of the Civil War was 
the moral issue of slavery, that slavery could be eradicated only 
by the shedding of blood, and that it was a veritable "irrepressi- 
ble conflict," a moral crusade. They are making of it a virtual 
"holy war," and inevitably hark back to revival of the old anti- 
slavery-abolitionism views of the Civil War generation, with only 
some twentieth century refinements of argument. 17 

Content of the Douglas letter 
in relation to other new materials 

The next task is to consider the views advanced by Douglas 
himself in the new letter, together with other statements by 
Douglas prior to the Great Debate of 1854, and with the Nebraska 
convention at St. Joseph and its background. In consequence, 
fresh trails are blazed to new conclusions converging around four 
centers, or complexes of interest: (1) "an Ocean-bound Republic* 
in a world setting; (2) a recognition of a land-mass interpretation 
as an element in American history, ushered in by mechanical 
power, with particular reference to steam railroads and the elec- 
tric telegraph; (3) regional state compacts and state controls in de- 
fense of freedom against further nationalization of the federal 
government; (4) self-determination the right to be let alone the 
freedom of the individual from any rigid social conformity, the 
freedom of the locality from outside controls and freedom of the 
present generation from time-binding decisions of a prior gener- 
ation in which it had not participated. All these points are not 
stated explicitly in the Douglas letter, and such aspects as are 
formulated are not rounded out into four-dimensional complete- 
ness, but all of them become clearly apparent through the devel- 
opments elaborated in this book. 18 The remark of R. H. Miller 
of the Liberty, Missouri Tribune, November 10, 1854, was more 
than mere chance in which he insisted: 
\ The truth is, Congress never had any business to interfere 

with slavery, one way or the other, and they might with the 
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same propriety, impose restrictions upon States applying for 
admission into the Union in reference to interest laws, bank- 
ing, their criminal code, or any other peculiar notion of State 
policy, as with reference to slavery. 

Besides the suggestions enumerated above, the explicit sub- 
ject matter of the Douglas letter may be summarized under four 
heads: (1) the history of Douglas' interest in the organization of 
the Indian country, 1844-1854; (2) prevention of the completion of 
the Indian barrier, linked with the organization bills; (3) the Pa- 
cific railroad paralleling in time the first two questions; (4) and 
finally, the slavery issue. The Sheahan and the Cutts defenses of 
Douglas, especially the latter, are similar at so many points, that 
one might suspect that a copy of this Douglas letter, or some sim- 
ilar document was used in their preparation. If not, then these 
main facts were well known privately to the friends of Douglas, if 
not to historians. 

Douglas related how the Indian policy had been shaping in the 
direction of a permanent Indian barrier from the Red river north- 
ward, emigrant Indian tribes from the east being settled there in 
perpetuity, and with the pledge that they would "never be incor- 
porated within the limits of territory or state of the Union. " 
Upon introducing his first Nebraska bill, in 1844, he had notified 
the Secretary of War to suspend the settling of Indians there dur- 
ing the time the bill was pending. Afterwards, Douglas continued 
the tactics and claimed to have succeeded in preventing the com- 
pletion of the relocation policy. In order to settle the 1,500 miles 
of Indian country intervening between the Missouri-Iowa boundary 
and the Pacific coast, the Indians must be removed: "Continuous 
lines of settlement, with civil, political and religious institutions 
all under the protection of law, are imperiously demanded by the 
highest national considerations." 

Besides organization and settlement, there must be telegraph, 
and railroads, "not one railroad only, but many lines, for the val- 
ley of the Mississippi will require as many Rail Roads to the Pa- 
cific coast as to the Atlantic and [I] will not venture to limit the 
number." He then reviewed his pamphlet of December, 1845, in 
which he had discussed these issues at length. That was prior 
to the acquisition of California, but he had expressed a prefer- 
ence for the railroad to reach San Francisco rather than Oregon, 
"in event California should be annexed in time." The Mexican 
War and the slavery agitation operated adversely upon these 
projects, and in the last congress, 1852-1853, the organization 
bill was defeated, but he was confident that it would pass at this 
session: "It is to be hoped that the necessity and importance of 
the measure are manifest to the whole country, and that so far 
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as the slavery question is concerned, all will be willing to sanc- 
tion and affirm the principle established by the Compromise 
Measures of 1850." 

To this summary of the revision of the historical view of 
Douglas, an additional point should be added. Douglas and the 
West have been emphasized, but that is inaccurate to the extent 
that it used the word West with two meanings; west meaning 
everything to the Pacific ocean, and West meaning the Mississip- 
pi valley with emphasis upon the western portion of it. The area 
in which Douglas was engrossed primarily was the Mississippi 
valley; certainly not in a third use of the term West as employed 
by the followers of Frederick Jackson Turner and the frontier 
hypothesis, nor in a fourth sense suggested by the phrase: "West- 
ward the course of Empire takes its way," which applied to the 
idea of the circumnavigation of the globe by European culture. 
Douglas was thinking about the continent of North America as a 
land-mass, the interior of which was made accessible by steam 
on waterways and especially on railroads. The Great Lakes and 
the Mississippi valley were the geographical pivot of its history. 
This is in the tradition of Halford J. Mackinder's thinking about 
land power as superior to sea power under certain conditions, 
especially under the influence of mechanically -powered land com- 
munications. 19 Under such a regime, interior sites became more 
important than coastal sites, the continent pivoting upon the area 
where the Mississippi valley and the Great Lakes meet. To be 
sure, Douglas had not given these ideas a formal theoretical 
statement, or constructed from them a system of thought, or em- 
bodied them in a comprehensively documented philosophy of his- 
tory, but his ideas were in accord with a substantial body of opin- 
ion trending in that direction. Mackinder did not give his land- 
mass theory its classical statement until 1904, elaborated in 1919, 
just as Alfred T. Mahan had not stated his seapower theory of 
history until 1890 in his book, The influence of Sea Power in His- 
tory. The best statement of Douglas on the subject was extem- 
pore, March 13, 1850, but it was so clearly done as to suggest 
that the ideas were not new to him. He was taking Webster to 
task for saying that the northern democracy had supported the 
annexation of Texas, the Mexican War, and the annexation of the 
Southwest "under pledges to the slave interest* Webster inter- 
posed to differentiate the Northwest, and it was then that Douglas 
launched his eulogy: 

I am gratified to find that there are those who appreciate 
the important truth, that there is a power in this nation 
greater than either the North or the South a growing, in- 
creasing, swelling power, that will be able to speak the law 
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to this nation, and to execute the law as spoken. That power 
is the country known as the great West the Valley of the 
Mississippi, one and indivisible from the Gulf to the Great 
Lakes, and stretching, on the one side and the other, to the 
extreme sources of the Ohio and the Missouri from the Alle- 
ghanies to the Rocky Mountains. There, Sir, is the hope of 
this nationthe resting place of the power that is not only to 
control, but to save, the Union. We furnish the water that 
makes the Mississippi, and we intend to follow, navigate, and 
use it until it loses itself in the briny Ocean. So with the St. 
Lawrence. We intend to keep open and enjoy both of these 
great outlets to the ocean, and all between them we intend to 
take under our especial protection, and keep and preserve as 
one free, happy, and united people. This is the mission of 
the great Mississippi Valley, the heart and soul of the nation 
and the continent. We know the responsibilities that devolve 
upon us, and our people will show themselves equal to them. 
We indulge in no ultraisms no sectional strifes no crusades 
against the North or the South. Our aim will be to do justice 
to all, to all men, to every section. We are prepared to ful- 
fill all our obligations under the Constitution as it is, and de- 
termined to maintain and preserve it inviolate in its letter 
and spirit. Such is the position, the destiny, and the purpose 
of the great Northwest, 20 

Douglas had written confidentially to Charles H. Lanphier, 
November 11, 1853, that three issues would challenge the Pierce 
administration: public finance which meant adjustment of the tar- 
iff to eliminate the surplus before a panic occurred; a rivers and 
harbors policy toward which he proposed improvements financed 
by local tonnage dues, and the Pacific railroad, which he would 
aid with land grants. 21 This letter is the nearest in time to the 
St. Joseph convention letter which reflects the views of Douglas 
on what he thought would be the leading issues of the coming ses- 
sion of congress. Historians and biographers of Douglas have 
either omitted all references to the rivers and harbors program 
of Douglas or have barely mentioned it, only to miss its signifi- 
cance. 

At an earlier time, Douglas had discussed the matter in con- 
gress, but on January 2, 1854, he addressed a letter to Governor 
Joel A. Matteson, of Illinois, in exposition of the plan for state 
action. 22 As the constitution provided that states might levy ton- 
nage dues in harbors with the consent of congress, Douglas ad- 
vocated a federal act to that effect, providing a uniform rule and 
authorizing state compacts among states bordering particular 
rivers, the administration of each river being placed in the hands 
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of a board of commissioners named by the compact states. Thus 
the Delaware river would be governed by a three-state compact 
and a three-man board; the Ohio river by a six-state compact, 
and the Mississippi river by a nine-state compact. These re- 
gional state compacts and boards were Douglas' alternative to 
federal involvement, to which, as a state rights man, he was op- 
posed. The New York Tribune took him seriously enough to pub- 
lish, January 30, 1854, an editorial diatribe on his Matteson 
letter of nearly two columns on the crucial day of his opening of 
the debate on the redrafted Kansas-Nebraska bill and of his first 
opportunity to reply to the "Appeal of the Independent Democrats." 

The conclusion to be formulated here is that the focus of 
Douglas' interest was the continental interior of North America, 
and his program of 1853-1854 comprehended both water and land 
communications combined with a view to the development of the 
pivot area where the Great Lakes and the Mississippi river meet, 
"the heart and soul of the nation and the continent." 

This Douglas letter of December 17, 1853, has nothing on the 
matter of the Presidency, either directly or indirectly. It would 
seem to fit into the framework of his confidential letter to 
Charles H. Lanphier, editor of the Illinois State Register, Spring- 
field, November 11, 1853, when he commented that "I think such 
a state of things will exist that I shall not desire the nomination 
.... Let us leave the Presidency out of view for at least two 
years." 23 The item that he did have in view for the coming ses- 
sion was the Pacific railroad which he predicted would be "a dis- 
turbing element." He did not mention the organization of Nebras- 
ka in that letter, but too much should not be made of that, be- 
cause the December letter was most explicit in making the or- 
ganization of Nebraska and a continuous line of settlements the 
necessary antecedents of the Pacific railroad. There is nothing 
contradictory between the two letters, and certainly there is 
nothing in the December letter that could possibly be interpreted 
as a changed intention to bid for the Presidency. 

Evaluations and criticisms 

To organize Nebraska as Douglas proposed to do was only to 
recognize the fact that the slavery issue had been raised already 
and to attempt the disposal of it again by the same formula he 
had used with apparent success in the Compromise of 1850. Pos- 
sibly therein lies the major weakness of the Douglas position- 
captive of his own success in 1850, he thought that the same 
formula could be employed in a different situation. His hand was 
not forced to repeal the Missouri Compromise unless one argues 
mere technicalities to the point of complete semantic frustration. 
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The argument may be made that there was no great crisis to 
compromise as in 1820-1821, 1833 and 1850, and superficially 
that may appear to be true, but misses the point. The pro-Benton 
St. Louis Democrat had made the charge against Cass and Douglas: 

The glory gained by serving the Union by the Compromise 
of 1850, has begun to tarnish, and they want another opportun- 
ity of displaying their talents in that line, and therefore as 
nobody else will agitate Slavery and thus endanger the Union, 
Cass and Douglas have determined to bring about a crisis 
themselves and thus give themselves an opportunity of dis- 
playing their patriotism. 

As intended, this St. Louis Democrat editorial diverted atten- 
tion from the real issue. A potential crisis was brewing, even 
more portentous than that of 1850, and an explosion was immi- 
nent. Douglas' experiences in the crisis were fresh in his mind, 
and they were to be recalled to him in part by Senator Smith, on 
February 10, 1854? 4 In the session of congress, 1850-1851, a 
resolution had been presented declaring the Compromise Meas- 
ures of 1850 to be a definitive settlement of all the questions 
growing out of the subject of domestic slavery. Douglas opposed 
the resolution in a speech, December 23, 1851: 

At the close of the long session which adopted those meas- 
ures, I resolved never to make another speech upon the slav- 
ery question in the halls of Congress. I regard all discussion 
of that question here as unwise, mischievous, and out of 
place. 25 
Later in the same speech he repeated: 

I wish to state that I have determined never to make an- 
other speech upon the slavery question; and I may now add 
the hope that the necessity for it will never exist. I am heart- 
ily tired of the controversy and I know the country is disgusted 
with it. 

The resolution before the senate, therefore, he thought inex- 
pedient, because the country generally acquiesced in the settle- 
ment, and the opponents were silent. To pass the resolution 
would add nothing to the law, and the opponents would charge that 
the agitation still continued; "Are not the friends of the compro- 
mise becoming the agitators? * Furthermore, he added: 

If the compromise is to be made the test of faith, the two 
parties will, of course, be composed of friends and opponents 
of that measure in battle array against each other, and the 
slavery question must of necessity continue the sole topic of 
discussion and controversy. That is the very thing which we 
wish to avoid, and which it was the object of the compromise 
to prevent . . . drop the subject. 
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In 1852, both political parties had adopted finality planks, but 
as Douglas had pointed out, the repetition of finality pledges was 
itself continuance of agitation: A controversial situation is not 
resolved until the participants have stopped talking about it. 
There is no legitimate purpose to be served in the mid-twentieth 
century for historians to pretend either, that Douglas raised the 
issue, or that the issue was not already before the session of 
congress which opened in December, 1853. His compromise 
proviso, or formula, was to quench the new fire before it spread. 
Douglas was a practical man with more courage and integrity 
than his opponents to face the facts and to try to find an effective 
adjustment in conformity with reality. His opponents of the op- 
posite extremes, inspired by doctrinaire approaches were deter- 
mined to impose their abstractions, without respect to facts, upon 
all who disagreed, and to penalize by destruction all who refused 
to comply. Douglas was not a hypocrite in the same sense as his 
opponents. He found himself in the role of a neutral between the 
aggressive slavocracy and an equally aggressive antislavery- 
abolitionism. His appeal was to the nonfanatical, to the practical 
middle -ground majority. In securing the enactment of the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska act, Douglas did succeed in his compromise of 1854, 

But that conclusion will be challenged by all traditionalists, 
and raises the question as to what is meant by success in compro- 
mise. The success of the great compromises of 1820-1821, 1833, 
and 1850, was tested by the measuring stick of whether they pre- 
vented or postponed the crisis from leading into dissolution of 
the Union, or resort to force to prevent it. The Douglas com- 
promise of 1854 met that test. To blame Douglas with conspir- 
ing against freedom was like blaming fire fighters for starting 
the fire, because they built a backfire or demolished buildings 
in the path of the flames as a means of stopping them. 

Having won the compromise, did Douglas 1 followers betray 
him and themselves? The answer must be a qualified yes. In 
the long run they did, possibly because they did not possess a 
sufficiently positive consciousness of and convictions about the 
principles underlying their true interests. Time and all of the 
facts were on their side, if only they were not stampeded into 
destruction, and persisted in the faith to see the thing through. 
So far as the extension of slavery into the territories was con- 
cerned, railroads and the right of occupation, legalized by terri- 
torial organization, would settle the issue of freedom in both the 
territories and the new states irrespective of the legal status of 
slavery. Willard P. Hall's letter to the St. Joseph convention on 
Nebraska had made that point, 26 but he received no national hear- 
ing. Douglas* Freeport doctrine of 1858 was correct also. Of 
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course a compromise does not settle anything, but when success- 
ful, it does buy Time during which reality may work itself out, 
released from the tensions of the emotional crisis. That had been 
true of each of the three preceding great compromises, but the 
fact should be faced candidly, that with the intensification of the 
slavery controversy, each compromise bought less and less 
time. 

The "Appeal of the Independent Democrats" was successful in 
creating a false issue, and by repetition it was fixed in the public 
mind. Douglas was made to appear a villain of the piece instead 
of the Great Compromiser in the tradition of Henry Clay. Not 
only did the appeal and the subsequent course of antislavery-abol- 
ition propaganda create a false issue and confuse contemporaries, 
these factors have kept historians confused to the present day. 
In the South, as the pot boiled, a corresponding fanatical scum 
rose to the top, so that by 1860 the democratic party was split 
at least four ways. 

One thing that emerges clearly from a study of the 1850s is 
the power of fanatical propagandaunending repetion of unscrup- 
ulous falsehoods syllogizing in semantic confusion intolerance 
masked under moral and religious symbolism all leading the pub- 
lic to frustration and defeatism, which at long last found escape 
from stalemate in Civil War. 

The United States has been conspicuously addicted to the delu- 
sion that the passing of a law, based upon some doctrinaire prin- 
ciple, can work miracles; as though a mere statute could solve 
anything. Such procedure must fail outright, either through nul- 
lification of such legislation by general disregard of it, or through 
resort to force. To be effective, law must follow public opinion, 
and register popular will. The first alternative contains the seeds 
of the police state. The latter is the foundation for responsible 
popular government. The role of Douglas in 1854 was to carry 
through a compromise in keeping with the course of events and 
the convictions of the effective majority. Under routine condi- 
tions there was little probability of Kansas becoming a slave 
state. That bogey was all a trumped-up issue of extremists. The 
compromise of 1854 postponed again the final appeal to disunion, 
or to arms, until facts had more nearly overtaken the ideal. 

The major "if question of the Middle Period of American his- 
tory is whether still another postponement in 1860-1861 might 
possibly have eliminated the institution of slavery and set the 
stage for a satisfactory solution of the race question without re- 
sort to force Civil War and the breakdown of popular govern- 
ment. There should be no mistake about this last point. It is 
speculation, not history, but by stating the matter in this form, 
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possibly the reader may be aided in liberating himself from cap- 
tivity to the legend about Douglas, the villain of the Kansas- 
Nebraska act, and in reorienting himself to the idea of Douglas, 
the successful compromiser of the crisis of 1854, who promoted 
not only freedom of negroes from chattel slavery, but a larger 
concept of freedom of all men through local self-determination. 

Stephen A. Douglas: Text of a letter to the St. Joseph Convention 
of January 9, 1854. Dated, Washington, Dec- 
ember 17, 1853, and published in the St. 
Joseph Gazette, March 15, 1854. 27 

Your letter of the 15th inst, inviting me, on behalf of the 
citizens of Buchanan county, friendly to the immediate organ- 
ization and settlement of the Territory of Nebraska, to ad- 
dress a Convention favorable to that important object on the 
9th of January, next, is this moment received. 

Believing that I will be able to promote the objects of the 
Convention more efficiently by remaining at my post and, as 
chairman of the Territorial committee, reporting and pushing 
forward, the Bill for the organization of Nebraska, I will avail 
myself of the alternative presented in your kind letter of in- 
vitation, and furnish a brief "statement of my views, to be 
laid before the convention. " 

It is unnecessary for me to inform you, who have so long, 
and so anxiously watched the slow development and progress 
of this important measure, that I am, and have been, at all 
times since I had the honor to hold a seat in either House of 
Congress the warm and zealous advocate of the immediate or- 
ganization and settlement of that Territory. Ten years ago, 
during the first session I was a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I wrote and introduced a bill for the establish- 
ment of the Territory of Nebraska, which so far as I am ad- 
vised was the first proposition ever made in either House of 
Congress to create a territory on the west bank of the Mis- 
souri river. That bill gave a beautiful and euphonious name 
to a great river and the country drained by it, by reversing 
[reviving] the aboriginal word "Nebraska " and substituting 
it for the modern and insignificant word Platte by which the 
river and adjacent country were at that time generally known. 28 
From that day I have never ceased my efforts on any occasion, 
when there was the least hope of success, for the organization 
of the Territory, and have scarcely allowed a Congress to pass 
without bringing forward the Bill in one House or the other. 
Indeed I am not aware that prior to the last Congress, any 
other member of the Senate ever felt interest enough in it to 
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bring forward a Bill, or even to speak of its favor when intro- 
duced by myself. 

I am induced to call your attention to these facts in conse- 
quence of having been furnished with a copy of a newspaper 
published in your State, in which I am charged with hostility to 
the measure. My reasons for originating the measure, and 
bringing it forward during my first session of Congress, and 
renewed so often since even when the indications of support 
furnished very light hopes of success, may be briefly stated. 
It seemed to have been the settled policy of the government 
for many years to collect the various Indian tribes in the dif- 
ferent States and organized Territories, and to plant them 
permanently on the western borders of Arkansas, Missouri 
and Iowa under treaties guaranteeing to them perpetual occu- 
pancy, with an express condition that they should never be in- 
corporated within the limits of territory or state of the Union. 
This policy evidently contemplated the creation oFa perpetual 
and savage barrier to the further progress of emigration, set- 
tlement and civilization, in that direction. Texas not having 
been annexed, and being, at that time a foreign country, this 
barbarian wall against the extention of our institutions, and 
the admission of new states, could not start from the Gulf of 
Mexico, and consequently the work was commenced at Red 
river, and carried northward with the obvious purpose of con- 
tinuing it to the British Possessions. It had already penetrat- 
ed into the Nebraska country, and the war department in pur- 
suance of what was then considered a settled policy, was mak- 
ing its arrangements to locate immediately several other In- 
dian tribes on the Western borders of Missouri and Iowa, with 
similar guarantees of perpetuity. It was obvious to the plain- 
est understanding that if this policy should be carried out and 
the treaty stipulations observed in good faith it was worse 
than folly to wrangle with Great Britain about our right to the 
whole or any part of Oregonmuch less to cherish the vain 
hope of ever making this an Ocean-bound Republic. This Indian 
Barrier was to have been a colossal monument to the God ter- 
minus saying to Christianity, civilization and Democracy "thus 
far mayest thou go, and no farther"? It was under these cir- 
cumstances, and with a direct view of arresting the further 
progress of this savage barrier to the extension of our insti- 
tutions, and to authorize and encourage a continuous line of 
settlements to the Pacific Ocean, that I introduced the first 
Bill to create the Territory of Nebraska at the session of 
1853-54 [1843-4?] . The mere introduction of the Bill with 
a request of the Secretary of War to suspend further steps for 
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the location of Indians within the limits of the proposed Ter- 
ritory until Congress should act upon the measure had the de- 
sired effect, so far as to prevent the permanent location of 
any more Indians on the frontier during the pendancy of the 
Bill before Congress, and from that day to this I have taken 
care always to have a bill pending when Indians were about to 
be located in that quarter. Thus the policy of a perpetual In- 
dian barrier has been suspended, if not entirely abandoned, 
for the last ten years, and since the acquisition of California, 
and the establishment of Territorial governments for Oregon 
and Washington the Idea of arresting our progress in that di- 
rection, has become so ludicrous that we are amazed, that 
wise and patriotic statesmen ever cherished the thought. 

But while the mischief has been prevented by prescribing 
limits to the onward march of an unwise policy, yet there are 
great national interests involved in the question which demand 
prompt patience and affirmative action. To the States of Mis- 
souri and Iowa, the organization of the Territory of Nebraska 
is an important and desirable local measure; to the interests 
of the Republic it is a national necessity. How are we to de- 
velope, cherish and protect our immense interests and pos- 
sessions on the Pacific, with a vast wilderness fifteen hundred 
miles in breadth; and filled with hostile savages, and cutting 
off all direct communication. The Indian barrier must be re- 
moved. The tide of emigration and civilization must be per- 
mitted to roll onward until it rushes through the passes of 
the mountains, and spreads over the plains, and mingles with 
the waters of the Pacific. Continuous lines of settlements, 
with civil, political and religious institutions all under the pro- 
tection of law, are imperiously demanded by the highest na- 
tional considerations. These are essential, but they are not 
sufficient. No man can keep up with the spirit of this age who 
travels on anything slower than a locomotive, and fails to re- 
ceive intelligence by lightning (telegraph] . We must there- 
fore have RailRoads and Telegraphs from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, through our own territory. Not one line only, but 
many lines, for the valley of the Mississippi will require as 
many Rail Roads to the Pacific as to the Atlantic, and [H will 
not venture to limit the number. The removal of the Indian 
barrier and the extension of the laws of the United States in 
the form of Territorial governments are the first steps toward 
the accomplishment of each and all of these objects. When I 
proposed ten years ago to organize the territory of Nebraska, 
I did not intend to stop at that point. I proposed immediately 
to establish a line of military posts to protect the settler and 
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ithe emigrant and to provide for the construction of bridges 
and making roads by granting a portion of the public lands for 
that purpose. In 1854 [ 1845] , I published a pamphlet in which 
I proposed, so soon as the territory should be established to 
make out the line of railroad to the mouth of the Columbia 
River, *or to the Bay of San Francisco in event California 
should be annexed in time, * and then to have the public lands, 
on each side of the line surveyed into quarter sections, and 
to set apart the alternate tracts to the actual settler. The ob- 
jects of all these measures was to form a line of continuous 
settlements from the Mississippi to the Pacific, with a view 
of securing and enlarging our interests on that coast. The 
Mexican War operated adversely to the success of these meas- 
ures, all the revenues in the treasury were needed for mili- 
tary operations and there was an unwillingness to make any 
liberal and extensive disposition of the public domain, while 
we were making loans predicated, in part, upon the land. The 
slavery agitation which followed the acquisition of California 
and New Mexico, also had an injurious effect by diverting pub- 
lic attention from the importance of our old territory and con- 
centrating the hopes and anxieties of all upon our new posses- 
sions. Last session the bill passed the House of Representa- 
tives, but was lost in the Senate for want of time, it being a 
short session. I have a firm confidence that none of these 
causes can defeat the organization of the Territory this ses- 
sion. It is to be hoped that the necessity and importance of 
the measure are manifest to the whole country, and that so 
far as the slavery question is concerned, all will be willing 
to sanction and affirm the principle established by the Com- 
promise Measures of 1850. 

You will do me the favor, Gentlemen to communicate this 
hasty sketch of my views to the convention, and assure the 
Delegates of my zealous efforts, and hearty cooperation in 
the great work which brings them together. 

I have the honor to be, with respect your obedient servant. 

Stephen A. Douglas 

[ Men to whom directed] 
Messrs. J. H. Crane, 

D. M. Johnson, 

L. J. Eastin; 
Committee, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
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Chapter n 
AN INTRODUCTION TO NORTHWESTERN MISSOURI 

1. The global setting 

At St. Joseph, Missouri, on January 9-10, 1854, was held a 
delegate convention in the interest of the immediate organization 
of the Indian country under the name of Nebraska Territory. The 
more remote background for this gathering extended back some 
years, but the more immediate setting was the culmination of 
forces converging during the years of 1852 and 1853. In its glo- 
bal aspects, the opening of China to enlarged relations with the 
outside world as a result of the Anglo -Chinese war of 1839-1842, 
had prepared the way for the Cushing treaty of 1844 between the 
United States and China. This was symbolic of the enlarged view 
of the interests of the United States in the western Pacific area, 
and was related to the culmination of the drive to the Pacific 
which made the United States paramount in the eastern Pacific 
area as the consequence of acquiring legal title, 1846 and 1848, 
to the three major harbor areas on the west coast of North Amer- 
ica; Puget Sound, San Francisco Bay, and San Diego. As a two- 
front nation, facing both the Atlantic and the Pacific communities, 
communications between the two fronts became imperative, com- 
mercially and especially militarily, or at any rate, that was the 
conviction of public men of the time who acted upon that prem- 
ise. In 1846, a treaty with New Granada relative to a railroad 
and isthmian canal at Panama entered into commitments that 
launched the United States irrevocably as a Caribbean power, and 
eventually, in 1903, was used by Theodore Roosevelt as the basis 
for his Panama canal diplomacy. Other isthmian routes of tran- 
sit, Nicaragua, and Tehuantepec, in Mexico, were rivals also for 
water connections between the two coasts. The steam locomo- 
tive, although still technologically imperfect, put the Pacific 
railroad, one or more lines, into the competition, promising to 
bind the two oceans together with bands of iron. The slavery 
question had threatened to disrupt the United States, in connec- 
tion with providing political organization for the new territory 
acquired by the Mexican war, but the Compromise of 1850 had 
bought Time in which another opportunity was given for imple- 
menting the National spirit in the new Atlantic -Pacific orienta- 
tion. St. Joseph occupied a strategic geographical site on one 
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of the possible Pacific railroad routes, which was blocked by the 
Indian barrier to settlement along such a railroad. This obstruc- 
tion must be removed, the Indian country must be given a politi- 
cal organization. At any rate, these things were necessary, as 
local policy makers saw the situation, if the country tributary to 
St. Joseph was to secure the railroad by its own route, or by a 
nearby route, and to enjoy the benefit it had a right to expect from 
such a course of events. 

2. The local background 

The immediate background for the Nebraska convention must 
include the campaign of 1852, and the culminating insistence that 
action upon the Nebraska question and associated issues could 
not safely be delayed any longer. Willard P. Hall, of St. Joseph, 
was representative in congress from the fourth district of Mis- 
souri and in the final short session of his service, 1852-1853, his 
bill for the organization of Nebraska territory had passed the 
house of representatives, overwhelmingly, only to be blocked for 
final action in the senate by six votes. That measure had pro- 
posed to effect the organization, supposedly without reference to 
the slavery question. In other words, the continued application 
of the Missouri Compromise of 1820, whatever that might mean 
to different people, was taken for granted. In the senate, even 
David R. Atchison had agreed to the bill. But for the time limit 
on the short session, March 4, 1853, agreement seemed rather 
general that the bill would have passed. Although that assump- 
tion may be erroneous, this is not the place to examine the pos- 
sibility. Certainly people on the frontier did not understand the 
defect, except that the blame was placed upon sectional rivalry 
for the Pacific railroad, with special emphasis upon the role of 
Texas. What had the local appearance of a normal development 
of several years duration of frontier pressure for organization 
had been frustrated. During the course of the summer of 1853, 
the whole temper of the situation changed. The purpose of this 
study is to trace the developments focusing on these two years, 
1852-1853, which produced the St. Joseph convention, the reper- 
cussions of that public gathering upon the course of events, and 
Missouri's immediate interest in the situation created by the 
enactment of the Douglas bill, May 30, 1854. x 

A few further background remarks are in order to bring the 
threads of the story up to the period of this study. The Mexican 
War, with its annexation of new territory, had precipitated a new 
crisis in the slavery question. Extremists of both North and 
South were determined to impose their views upon the whole fed- 
eration of states. The extreme antislavery position became 
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stereotyped in the Wilmot Proviso formula, a proposal to pro- 
hibit slavery in all territory acquired. The abolitionists would 
destroy slavery in the states as well. The position of the ex- 
treme slavocracy was entrenched, for the defense of slavery, al- 
though not necessarily for other interests, behind state rights, 
non-intervention of the federal government on the slavery ques- 
tion in the territories, nullification, and, as a last resort, se- 
cession. 

On February 19, 1847, John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, 
had introduced resolutions in the senate asserting the doctrine 
of non-intervention. Senator Benton claimed the honor of having 
penetrated Calhoun's ulterior purposes and of leading in the de- 
feat of the resolutions. Benton argued that, having failed in the 
United States senate, the Calhoun group had sent the resolutions 
to the slave states, who had mostly responded favorably through 
their legislatures. In Missouri, according to Benton, they ap- 
peared as the Jackson resolutions of 1849, and were designed 
also to instruct Benton out of the senate, and thereby they con- 
stitute a chapter in the bitter feud between Missouri's two sena- 
tors, Atchison and Benton. As senators were elected by the leg- 
islature, the legislature claimed the right to instruct its sena- 
tors. Thus Benton was given the choice of reversing his posi- 
tion on the Calhoun [ Jackson] resolutions, or resigning. He de- 
fied the instructions, was defeated, retiring from thirty years of 
service in the senate on March 3, 185 1. 2 This did not compose 
the feud, Benton planning a return, ran for representative in 1852, 
and won, hoping to use that victory as a stepping stone to Atchi- 
son' s seat in the senate in 1854-1855. 

Another feature of personal rivalry and party schism, impor- 
tant for this study, grew out of the ambition of Governor Austin 
A. King to be congressman from Missouri's fourth district upon 
the voluntary retirement of Wlllard P. Hall, in March 1853. In 
this plan he was defeated, split the democratic party, throwing 
the prize to Mordecai Oliver, a whig. 

The presidential campaign of 1852 followed closely upon the 
Compromise Measures of 1850, and to all good political party 
members a general election called for a closing of ranks, the 
presentation of a united front, against the enemy, irrespective of 
internal discord. The limited measure of success achieved in 
the Missouri democracy, as indicated by the King-Birch explo- 
sion, requires some examination. These aspects of Missouri's 
local politics are a prelude, therefore, to certain features of the 
crisis of 1853. 

Aside from partisan political matters, there were a number 
of issues of rising importance which pressed for attention: Iowa 
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and Missouri railroads, (in each state respectively, but by rea- 
son of delimitation, this study excludes Iowa, except as necessary 
by reference); land policy (graduation and homestead bills); Indian 
policy; the Pacific railroad (in relation to the trade of Eastern 
Asia, India, and the Islands of the Pacific), and the organization 
of Nebraska. The distribution of emphasis among these issues 
was determined partly by the election of 1852 and partly by time 
in relation to the degree of crystallization of public sentiment. 
In 1852 the concentration was primarily upon the election and 
upon railroad land grants at Washington and local authorizations 
in Missouri by its legislature to implement the aid desired and 
later received from the federal government. By late 1852 and 
1853, the election being over and railroad land grants being sub- 
stantially settled, attention had moved on to focus upon land pol- 
icy, Indian policy, Pacific railroads, and Nebraska territory. 3 

3. The Platte Purchase 

When Missouri had been admitted into the Union in 1821, her 
western boundary was a straight line. North of the Missouri 
river and west of that line lay a triangle of territory easy of ac- 
cess by river, in contrast with the original line which traversed 
high country devoid of navigable streams and therefore relative- 
ly inaccessible. The demand for annexation of this tract west of 
Missouri culminated in 1837, the United States buying from the 
Indians the Platte Purchase in 1836, so-called because it was 
drained mostly by the Platte river, sometimes called the Little 
Platte to distinguish it from the Big Platte or Nebraska river. 
Between 1837 and 1852, only fifteen years had elapsed, and six 
counties had been organized and partially settled. From south 
to north, against the old line were Platte, Buchanan, Andrew, 
and Nodaway counties; and in the extreme northwest bordering 
the upper Missouri river were Holt, and Atchison counties. Clay 
county, on the old state line, lay along the Missouri river east of 
Platte county with Liberty as its county seat. To the northward, 
in the interior, lay Clinton, DeKalb, and Gentry counties. These 
now adjoined the newer Platte Purchase counties. Jackson county 
lay on the western boundary of Missouri, south of the river and 
opposite Clay. The Platte Purchase was settled largely from 
south to north, Platte and Buchanan counties being organized in 
1838, Andrew and Holt counties in 1841, and the extreme northern 
counties, Atchison and Nodaway, in 1845. The newness of settle- 
ment, the experimental character of its agriculture, and the op- 
timism born of inexperience in the new environment, all contrib- 
uted to the peculiarities of its behavior. Slavery was only newly 
introduced and its relatively few slaveholders were pioneering 
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the peculiar institution, and entertained high hopes of develop- 
ing effectively hemp and tobacco culture as slave labor crops. 

An analysis of the population composition of these north- 
western Missouri counties, as of 1850 and 1860, even though pre- 
sented on a limited scale, affords some directional perspective. 
The items selected for presentation in the accompanying chart 
are the white, free colored, and slave population, together with 
the percentage of slaves in relation to the aggregate population. 
The final column reported the number of families represented 
in the population composition. Upon any basis of calculation, 
obviously, few white families owned slaves. Percentage -wise, 
even in the older settlements of these counties, there were few 
slaves compared with much of the Cotton South. 4 The heavier 
slave populations were in the older counties along the river, 
those of the interior and the newer counties being conspicuous 
by their scarcity. Over the period of ten years the proportion 
of slave population declined in six and increased in five of the 
eleven counties. In one county, Nodaway, the slave population 
declined absolutely as well as relatively. 

By groups, the Platte Purchase counties and the five old state- 
line counties, both showed a relative decline in slaves held. The 
figures for the Platte Purchase being almost identical with the 
Missouri state percentages for the decade. Interpret it as one 
may, this is the record extracted from Missouri's history of 
thirty years in the Union as a slave state. 

The major field crops of this area were corn and wheat. Lo- 
cal mills made flour of the wheat, though some, by near-river 
shipping points, may have entered larger commercial channels. 
Wheat could not bear long land transportation costs before rail- 
roads provided facilities cheaper than animal power over dirt 
roads. Corn could be made to walk to market as cattle, hogs, 
horses, mules, and sheep. In the discussions of slavery, two 
crops were mentioned conspicuously, hemp and tobacco. Cotton 
was not raised at all. In the census of 1850, hemp, the crop of 
1849, was reported in three counties; Holt, 16 tons of water- 
rotted hemp; Clay, 14 tons; and Platte, 10 tons. In the same pe- 
riod, tobacco could be classed as a major crop only in three 
counties, Platte, Jackson, and Clay. The table gives the details, 
with comparisons for 1860, the crop of 1859. During the decade 
of the 1850s wheat declined sharply in most counties, increasing 
substantially only in Atchison, and in some interior counties. 
Corn was the major field crop. Only seven bales of cotton were 
raised in 1859. Tobacco production in these counties was rela- 
tively small compared with the big producing counties; Chariton, 
4,356,024 pounds; Howard, 2,871,584 pounds; Randolph, 1,918,715 
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NOHTHWESTERN MISSOURI: POPULATION, COLOR, AND CONDITION 
UNITED STATES CENSUS, 1850, 1860 



Free 



Number 



County 


Date 


White 


Colored 


Slave 


% Slave 


Aggregate : 


Familii 


Platte 


1850 


- 


- 


4,549 


12.9 


37,006 


- 


Purchase 


1860 


- 


- 


6,600 


9.36 


70,512 


- 


Nodaway 


1850 


2,048 


. 


70 


3.3 


2,118 


333 


(Interior) 


1860 


5,122 


2 


28 


0.5 


5,25'2 


- 


Andrew 


1850 


8,757 


14 


622 


6.6 


9,433 


1,377 


(Interior) 


1860 


10,949 


21 


880 


7.4 


11,850 




Atchison 


1850 


1,641 


7 


30 


1.8 


1,678 


293 


(River) 


1860 


4,578 


12 


59 


1.27 


4,649 


- 


Holt 


1850 


3,827 


3 


127 


3.2 


3,957 


614 


(River) 


1860 


6,142 


- 


309 


4.7 


6,550 


- 


Buchanan 


1850 


12,072 


1 


902 


6.9 


12,975 


2,045 


(River) 


1860 


21,799 


51 


2,011 


8.4 


23,861 


- 


Platte 


1850 


13,996 


51 


2,798 


16.6 


16,845 


2,490 


(River) 


1860 


14,981 


56 


3,313 


18.0 


18,350 


- 


West tier 
















old state line, 


1850 


_ 


.. 


6,265 


18.2 


34,441 


_ 


(5 counties) 


1860 


- 


- 


8,781 


14.1 


62,177 


- 


Gentry 


1850 


4,195 


3 


50 


1.18 


4,248 


708 


(Interior) 


1860 


11,862 


- 


118 


0.9 


13,186 


- 


DeKalb 


1850 


2,010 


_ 


65 


3.1 


2,075 


338 


(Interior) 


1860 


5,081 


6 


137 


2.6 


5,224 


- 


Clinton 


1850 


3,346 


1 


439 


11.6 


3,786 


560 


(Interior) 


1860 


6,685 


19 


1,144 


14.6 


7,848 


- 


Clay 5 


1850 


7,584 


5 


2,747 


26.6 


10,332 


1,352 


(River) 


1860 


9,525 


43 


3,455 


25.5 


13,023 


- 


Jackson, (South 


1850 


10,990 


41 


2,969 


21.2 


14,000 


1,719 


of River) 


1860 


18,899 


70 


3,927 


17.1 


22,896 


- 


Missouri 


1850 


_ 


_ 


87,422 


12.8 


682,044 







1860 


- 


- 


114,931 


9.72 


1,182,012 


- 
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pounds. The hemp counties of the state ranked as follows in 
1860; Saline, LaFayette, Platte, Buchanan, and Pike. The degree 
of success in these northwestern counties in expanding produc- 
tion of the slave labor crops, tobacco and hemp, is not very im- 
pressive. 

NORTHWESTERN MISSOURI: AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
UNITED STATES CENSUS, 1850, 1860 

Wheat Corn Hemp Tobacco 
bushels bushels tons pounds 

Platte Purchase 



Andrew 
(Interior) 


1850 
1860 


109,547 
51,515 


518,795 
1,138,714 


127 


9,443 
32,500 


Atchison 
(River) 


1850 
1860 


15,577 
51,463 


149,387 
659,128 


217 


1,925 


Buchanan 
(River) 


1850 
1860 


121,682 
64,335 


1,935,713 
1,336,687 


1,479 


300 
6,500 


Holt 
(River) 


1850 
1860 


48,355 
17,236 


240,327 
503,410 


16 
112 


2,100 
13,831 


Nodaway 
(Interior) 


1850 
1860 


10,208 
14,608 


167,113 
267,350 


*. 


2,200 
152 


Platte 
(River) 


1850 
1860 


129,067 
91,273 


1,844,287 
1,783,297 


10 
1,793 


66,000 
5,220 


West tier, 












old state line 












Clay 

(River) 


1850 
1860 


50,890 
39,398 


834,830 
1,341,405 


14 
499 


20,050 
7,400 


Clinton 
(Interior) 


1850 
1860 


22,363 
18,194 


299,070 
913,865 


45 


6,850 
6,555 


DeKalb 
(Interior) 


1850 
1860 


11,731 
10,003 


103,865 
453,490 


150 


1,000 
6,750 


Gentry 
(Interior) 


1850 
1860 


17P45 
41,037 


160,523 
1,034,253 


815 


8,117 
34,140 


Jackson 
(River) 


1850 
1860 


55,856 
60,909 


938,309 
1,599,166 


162 


38,920 
65,325 



The size of farms in the northwestern counties should chal- 
lenge sharply any assumption that this was a land of plantations 
operated by slave labor. Very few farms were over 500 acres, 
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or according to the conventional land survey units; few were 
more than three quarters. Unfortunately the census groupings 
did not distinguish sizes between 100 and 499 acres, the one 
quarter, half-section, and three quarter farms. Probably most 
of the farms in that group were the traditional quarter sections. 
At any rate, there is no question but that most of the farms in all 
of the northwestern counties, except Clay, were 40s and 80s. 
None of these were of a size to support a real slave system. Fur- 
thermore, the figures for town population are revealing. One- 
fourth of Clay county's slaves in 1860 were held in the town of 
Liberty where slaves constituted one -third of the total popula- 
tion; and between one -fourth and one -third of the population of 
Platte City, and between one-fifth and one-fourth of the popula- 
tion of Independence was slave. Thus domestic service probably 
claimed a rather large proportion of the slave population. In view 
of the large number of slaves held in the towns, aside from the 
handicap of size, the proportion of farms that could have been 
slave operated must have been small. 

NORTHWESTERN MISSOURI: SIZE OF FARMS 
UNITED STATES CENSUS, 1860 

Total 

Acres No- 

Farms 

Platte Purchase 3-9 10-19 20-49 50-99 100-499 500-999 1000+ 



Andrew 


3 


64 


365 


376 


139 


- 


- 


947 


Atchison 


22 


39 


197 


142 


94 


1 


- 


495 


Buchanan 


20 


47 


324 


445 


379 


6 


1 


1,222 


Holt 


1 


19 


123 


128 


89 


_ 


_ 


360 


Nodaway 


- 


_ 


70 


97 


47 


- 


- 


214 


Platte 


14 


84 


498 


388 


415 


10 


- 


1,409 


West tier 


















old state line 


















Clay 


11 


29 


209 


243 


418 


19 


4 


933 


Clinton 


6 


25 


161 


210 


262 


8 


3 


675 


DeKalb 


6 


40 


218 


193 


97 


1 


- 


555 


Gentry 


38 


133 


442 


371 


185 


1 


- 


1,170 


Jackson 


14 


91 


334 


351 


472 


8 


1 


1,266 



The distribution of slave ownership is noteworthy. The only 
printed figures available are for 1860. The largest category of 
slave holders was the group who owned one slave, and with a 
single exception, the next largest was the holders of two slaves. 
These groups would account for half or more of the slaves, ex- 
cept in three counties, Clay, Jackson, and Platte. Holders of 
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NORTHWESTERN MISSOURI: TOWNS 
UNITED STATES CENSUS, 1850, 1860 



Date White 



Free 
Colored 



Liberty 


1850 
1860 


659 
1,572 




4 


Parkville 


1850 
1860 


309 
Not 



Listed 


Platte City 


1850 
1860 


411 
633 


1 
2 


Savannah 


1850 
1860 


512 

717 



1 


St. Joseph 


1850 
1860 


2,550 
8,891 


? 
41 


Weston 6 


1850 
1860 


1,628 
1,628 


35 
28 


Kansas 


1850 
1860 


Not 
4,228 


Listed 
24 



Slaves 

168 
829 



84 
240 

142 
104 



252 
160 

166 



Total 

827 
2,405 

309 

496 
875 

654 
822 

? 
8,932 

1,915 
1,816 

4,418 



twenty or more slaves, a number requisite for a plantation of 
any size, 49 cases, to be exact, were very few. On this and all 
the other aspects of the structure of the slave system, the data 
of 1850 or of 1853 or 1854 would be most enlightening in its im- 
plications for the controversy over the settlement of Kansas 
which opened in 1854. Admittedly the enumerations of 1850 and 
1860 were defective, and only a few categories are comparable. 

4. The Sources 

The principal sources for this study are the St. Joseph (Mis- 
souri ) Ga^tte, and the Liberty (Missouri) Weekly Tribune. 
These are the only files of newspapers of northwestern Missouri 
for the years 1852-1854 that are known to have survived. Both 
were ably edited for most of the period and clipped, or comment- 
ed upon, or both, items from other newspapers from the area and 
from other regions. The Gazette was democratic, and the Trib- 
une was whig, and both were generally favorable to ThomasTir 
Benton in the Atchison-Benton feud in Missouri politics. Not 
only were the editors, Lucien J. Eastin, and Robert H. Miller, 
interested in politics, in the general business prosperity, and in 
the promotion of their town and its trade territory, they were 
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active in the cultural activities of their communities, especially 
in education, in church activities, and in social reforms, partic- 
ularly the temperance approach to the liquor problem. 

In addition to these two papers, a short run of the Savannah 
Sentinel, is available, November 1, 1851 to October 23, 1852. 
This paper had been founded by Charles F. Holly, and L. D. 
Carter, with Probate Judge Holly as editor, and the surviving 
file represents the first volume. Judge Holly declared in his 
first issue that he was a Unionist, believed in the Constitution 
"as it is/ looked "upon secession and treason as pretty much 
the same thing," was a democrat, who heeded "no man's man- 
date, " nor that of "any sectional faction, or petty clique," was a 
Missourian, and believed in internal improvements and encour- 
agement of capital and enterprise to develop the state's re- 
sources. Nevertheless, he was usually rated as a Benton man. 
Like the other papers mentioned, Holly was actively interested 
in education and in temperance, and was anti-Know Nothing. At 
the end of the period the Democratic Platform, of Liberty, fills 
in with the extreme Atchison point of view. Founded in October, 

1853, the paper was issued for just one year, but the first issue 
available is No. 24, March 23, 1854. 7 Of the two major papers, 
the Gazette is the more important to the central theme, and is 
particularly significant after April, 1853 when Lucien J. Eastin 
became its editor. 

The Gazette had been edited for some time by William Riden- 
baugh whose success left something to be desired, especially 
during the winter of 1852-1853, which was a critical period in 
the history of the Nebraska question. Eastin had been with the 
Jefferson City Inquirer prior to his migration to the Gazette. 
When the news of the change first became known the Weston 
Platte Argus expressed a fear that the Gazette might become 
merely a second edition of the Inquirer Eastin replied sharply 
in the negative. 8 Later he was charged with being subservient 
to Judge C. F. Holly, of the Savannah (Andrew county) Sentinel. 
The allegation was made that Holly owned and helped to edit the 
Gazette. These charges also Eastin denied, except that he ad- 
mitted Holly 's financial interest in the Gazette. At the time 
Eastin left the Gazette, legal notice was published of the dissolu- 
tion of the partnership of Eastin and Holly. 9 Eastin -insisted that 
he was sole editor of the Gazette. 10 That Judge Holly was an 
important political force in northwestern Missouri cannot be de- 
nied. The record of the personal and political friendship of Holly 
and Eastin is unmistakenly written into the files of the Gazette, 
and probably into the Sentinel were the files available for 1853- 

1854. Proof of subservience is scarcely pertinent. The problem 
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of the change in editorship and ownership of the Gazette in the 
spring of 1853 is intriguing and possibly significant, could it be 
illuminated, and also the fact that in October, 1854 Eastin made 
another change. He moved to Leavenworth, Kansas, where he 
edited the Kansas Weekly Herald, a proslavery paper. Writers 
of Kansas history have an unusual number of major sins for 
which atonement is long overdue, and not the least of these is 
their mistreatment and neglect of Lucien I. Eastin, one of the 
ablest editors of early Kansas. 

The problem of sources for the pre -organization period is one 
of scarcity rather than of abundance. In the latter situation, the 
difficulty lies in devising a workable and safe criteria for sam- 
pling. 11 The task here is different. The limited and admittedly 
inadequate sources must be exploited to the best advantage, whicl 
entails such procedures as will safeguard against warping the 
perspective, even unconsciously, because of the absence of the 
usual essential minimum of two independent witnesses to each 
and every overt act. The absence of files of other western Mis- 
souri newspapers, and of manuscript collections of correspond- 
ence and other documents contemporary with the events, is an 
irreparable loss. True, once the importance of such specific 
material is appreciated, diligent search or accidental discovery, 
may disclose now unknown survivals. In their absence, however, 
the practical course is to make the most effective possible use 
of what is at hand. Of course, the exchanges reprinted in the 
Gazette and the Tribune represent a screening process, but nev- 
ertheless, the extent of the selective reprinting, both with and 
without comment does not appear to invalidate limited conclu- 
sions about western Missouri's reactions to major issues. 

Under these circumstances of limited source material, the 
writing of history imposes important considerations of method- 
ology. First, a certain minimum in essential framework of fact 
must be established upon which to operate. The procedural em- 
phasis is then focused upon continuity, consistency, and compe- 
tence in operating among these unquestioned facts. This applies 
both to the contemporaries of those facts and to the historian. 
Quotations have been used freely and at length, and for sound 
reasons. More often than not, highly selective quotation and par 
aphrase, removed from context, is fatal, no matter how faithfully 
performed, because the reader is deprived of the essential oper- 
ational experience and thus of a sense of perspective. Without 
this perspective, results are subjective. The central problem oi 
getting at the substance of thought, regardless of its form, es- 
pecially of captivity to stereotypes, imposes a peculiar responsi 
bility that the treatment be kept fully objective, and that means 
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oriented. A further degree of assurance is found in complete- 
ness of coverage that reconstructs substantially the whole situa- 
tion, because the matter of relevance cannot be established by 
any simple formula, or even any formula at all. History is con- 
cerned with the unique record, and therefore in the very nature 
of history itself, cannot submit to the straight-jacket of any pre- 
conceived formula, other than the simple dictum of uniqueness. 
Furthermore, in this particular case, and probably more gener- 
ally, the exploration of the situation as a whole includes more 
than the local geographical area. In this case, certainly, no pro- 
cedure is acceptable that falls short of a recognition, even though 
brief, of the national perspective, and that locality and nationality 
interwoven into their global ramifications. 

By the use of a limited number of files of newspapers and the 
exploitation of them intensively, and on occasion other types of 
materials may qualify similarly, the historian may be enabled to 
examine carefully many, if not all, aspects of the editor's inter- 
ests and of the activities of his community. In effect, the his- 
torian may gain so complete a mastery of the man and of the 
scene as to acquire the feeling almost that he has lived in the 
same household and worked in the same office with him through 
the years studied. In such circumstances, the historian enjoys 
the advantage of being both outside and within the scene and time 
about which he is writing. Much of that ideal is achieved in this 
study with respect to Eastin, and only less so with Miller and 
Holly. In the one case, Miller was less close geographically to 
the center of the events, and in the latter case Holly is less close 
to the historian because of the limited run of the paper preserved. 
Intellectual curiosity is the sole legitimate motivation for his- 
tory; an intellectual curiosity which is not satisfied with less than 
searching out all that is to be known, even when practical con- 
siderations impose more limited approximations. To these facts 
the historian does not bring any preconceived formulas into which 
to fit the facts. On the contrary, as he is dealing with a unique 
situation and with unique, discrete events, he must classify, or- 
ganize, and interpret uniquely, and no more nor no less than the 
particular facts warrant. To apply a preconceived formula to 
explain the facts is to write philosophy of history. To assume 
and apply or seek to formulate social laws is to write social 
science. To select and organize tfte facts into a frame of refer- 
ence in order to achieve a functional end in the present or in the 
future is not history, is not philosophy of history, nor is it social 
science, but at best is a study in applied social politics. The lat- 
ter two might qualify as social studies, but the last is not science. 
History is not science either, because it is not concerned with 
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laws, and history is not social science because it is not con- 
cerned with formulating social laws nor social politics, because 
application of social laws is not involved. The sciences and 
their formulations of laws and their application are among the 
materials of history, but they are not history. History is the 
record of discrete and unique events, and necessarily must itself 
be unique. Every history must be unlike any other history. 

FOOTNOTES 

1. A continuation of the theme, the story of "The Boomers 
and Sooners within the Nebraska Country, 1853-1854," is the 
subject of a Master's thesis, University of Kansas, 1952, by 
Rishel Witham. 

2. Thomas H. Benton, Thirty years view, 2: 696-697. 

3. The bill proposing grants of public land for the benefit of 
the indigent insane was reported by Hall from the Public Land 
Committee. In western Missouri, although received without ap- 
parent opposition, no enthusiasm was shown for it. 

4. Charles O. Paullen, Atlas of the historical geography of 
the United States. Carnegie Institution of Washington, Publica- 
tion No. 401 (Washington and New York, 1932) Plate 68. 

5. Democratic Platform, July 13, 1854. Number of slaves this 
year, 2852. Number of slaves last year, 2872. 

6. The Gazette, January 19, 1853 listed Weston's population 
as: Total 2,097; white 1744, black 263. 

7. The files of the St. Joseph Gazette, incomplete, are held 
by the St. Joseph Public Library, where they were originally 
consulted by the present author. More recently, they were mi- 
crofilmed by the Missouri State Historical Society and a copy of 
that film has greatly facilitated the work on this study. 

The St. Joseph Gazette, and the other northwestern Missouri 
newspapers used or referred to frequently, the Savannah Sen- 
tinel, the Liberty Tribune, the St. Joseph Commercial Cycle, 
the~"Parkville Industrial Luminary, will be cited hereafter by 
short titles: Gazette, Sentinel, Tribune, Cycle, and Luminary. 

The file of the Sentinel is in the possession of the Savannah 
Recorder, where it was used through the courtesy of the owner, 
S. E. Lee. The file of the Democratic Platform is in the pos- 
session of the Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka. 

8. Gazette, April 20, 1853. 

9. Gazette, September 27, 1854. 

10. Gazette, October 5, 1853; February 8, 1854. 

11. W. Stull Holt, "An evaluation of the report on theory and 
practice in historical study/ Pacific Historical Review, 18 
(May, 1949) 233-242, at 239-242. 
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Chapter HI 

THE ELECTION OF 1852 

1. Platform making in Missouri 

In Missouri, during the 1850s, the election of officers at the 
several levels of government occurred on different dates, and 
especially in presidential years, the schedule of conventions and 
voting kept that politically-minded generation almost continually 
active. In 1852, the election of members of congress occurred 
on August 4, therefore the county conventions, preparatory to the 
district nominating conventions began to meet in January. In the 
primary conventions, resolutions expressive of party policy, and 
indicative of candidate preferences, occupied the time. At the 
district convention the nominations were made, in addition to the 
drafting of platforms. The major theme of the democratic pri- 
mary, or county conventions, was "reunion of the Democracy. * 

With Holly's Salutatory of November 1, 1851 in mind, in which 
the Judge swore allegiance to the Union, and equated secession 
with treason, attention is called to his editorial "Union and the 
Party" November 29, or four weeks later. 1 Except for the Inde- 
pendence Metropolitan, Holly claimed that all democratic papers 
in Missouri favored union of the party, and a convention to nom- 
inate candidates. By division the democracy had lost three con- 
gressmen and one senator to the whigs. Benton was no longer 
before the people, so Holly urged to let bye gone be bye gone and 
for the party to unite: 

The right of congress, under the Constitution, to legislate 
on the subject of slavery, for the territories, is admitted to 
be a mere abstraction truly "a quarrel about 'goat's wool' " 
for all contend that no such right, if even it exists, should 
ever be exercised. 

Those series of measures, commonly called the Compro- 
mise, whatever may have been thought of the manner in which 
they were originated, now that they are the Law of the land, 
all parties respect and desire enforced. None but demagogues 
will now seek to disturb these provisions, or open anew the 
dangerous agitation of the slavery question, which would haz- 
ard again the integrity of the Union. 
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The charge that one wing of the Party are 'free-soilers,' 
and therefore unfit to be met in Convention, is no more true 
than that the other wing are 'nullifiers,' and seek the destruc- 
tion of the Confederacy. These mutual stigmatizing epithets, 
which neither Party believe, serve no other purpose than to 
exasperate, and widen still further the present breach, and 
should now, on both sides, be dispensed with .... 
In Buchanan county, the convention met at St. Joseph on Jan- 
uary 8, the anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans. *Benton 
and Anti-Benton men are willing and anxious to join as one great 
party, for the purpose of defeating the Whigs." The first reso- 
lution paid tribute to Andrew Jackson. The next three dealt with 
slavery, and introduce the historian to the state of mind prevail- 
ing. The second resolution endorsed the Compromise Measures 
of 1850 which removed from discussion, it was alleged, the top- 
ics which tended toward sectional feeling unfriendly to the con- 
tinued existence of the confederacy. The third and fourth must 
be quoted: 

3. Resolved, That we have no hope beyond the present form 
of government we live under; and if it should be destroyed 
through the fanaticism and folly of those whose duty, and in- 
terest alike, it is to uphold, and transmit it to posterity unim- 
paired. Man having found himself thereby incapable of appre- 
ciating the blessings of freedom, we can only contemplate a 
future of warfare, anarchy, and despotism, for a people whose 
unbounded resources, and unequalled prosperity challenge now 
the admiration of the world. 

4. Resolved, That we utterly disclaim any connection with 
or sympathy for those who resist, or seek to nullify the laws 
of their country, or who are laboring to effect secession from 
the Union by a State, or States, and we likewise unequivocally 
declare that we have neither part, nor lot, or any feeling in 
common whatsoever, with those who are styled Free Soilers, 
and Abolitionists, while we publish at the same time our un- 
swerving hostility to any public heresy the tendency of which 
is to disturb social order and the rights of property. 

The fifth and seventh resolutions repudiated the United States 
bank, protective tariff, and internal improvements as beyond the 
jurisdiction of the federal government and unfavorable to the 
liberties of the people. The sixth was a declaration of strict 
construction of the constitution of the United States, and repudi- 
ated all federal acts of doubtful constitutionality. The eighth 
resolution, because of its beautiful ambiguity and possible inclu- 
sive ness, must be quoted in full: 

8. Resolved, That the benefits and burdens of this govern- 
ment should fall alike upon all classes of citizens, and that 
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every act infringing this principle, disturbing that equality of 
rights which all may claim, creates a distinction, jealousy, 
and dislike between those who are, and those who are not the 
recipients of legislative favor, destructive of that unity of 
feeling, without which we may become the prey of foreign 
force, or the victims of civil war. 

The ninth resolution was an assertion of state rights over 
domestic institutions of the several states, and denounced efforts 
of abolitionists and others to induce congress to interfere. The 
tenth resolution welcomed foreign immigrants and pledged that 
no additional restrictions would be placed upon them, while the 
eleventh, with an eye on Kossuth, the Hungarian popular hero, 
expressed sympathy for those struggling against tyranny abroad, 
but explained the impropriety of intervention by the United 
States. 2 

Thus four of the eleven resolutions discussed explicitly as- 
pects of the slavery issue and the ambiguous eighth was applica- 
ble, although not explicitly stated, to the issue of slave holders 
taking their property in slaves into any territory of the United 
Statesthe doctrine of federal non-intervention in the territories. 

In Ray county, a set of twelve resolutions was adopted, nine 
of which are indicated briefly: the Baltimore platform of 1848 
was endorsed; fellowship with abolitionists of the North and nul- 
lifiers of the South was repudiated, and all enemies of union of 
the states and of the democratic party were "discarded;" the 
Compromise Measures of 1850, the Virginia and the Kentucky 
resolutions, the Atherton resolutions, and the right of instruc- 
tion were endorsed; "disapprobation" was expressed of all acts 
of omission and commission by public servants that tended to 
involve Missouri in any scheme of disunion; coalition with the 
opposite party was "abhorred;* and tests of opposition or sup- 
port of one man were repudiated. 3 

In the fourth district convention, meeting March 22-24 at 
Gallatin, James H. Birch, of Clinton county, was nominated over 
Governor Austin A. King. Hie cry of fraud was raised and split 
the party as King announced his independent candidacy, 4 The 
resolution provoked also a sharp difference of opinion. Of seven 
resolutions presented by the resolution committee, only the first 
pledging loyalty to the Union, was adopted. 9 Number two asserted 
that the constitution was a compact, by which the general gov- 
ernment was created with limited powers, and that each state ac- 
ceded to the compact; that the general government was not the 
final judge of the extent of the powers delegated to it, but each 
state, as a party to the contract, *has an equal right to judge for 
itself, as of the mode and measures of redress. 9 The fourth 
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resolution asserted the doctrine of non-intervention in the terri- 
tories: that "no power is delegated to the general government to 
restrain any citizen of these states in the right to emigrate with 
his property, to such places in these states, or territories of 
the United States, as he may think fit; nor has such right been 
prohibited by said constitution to the people of those states." The 
fifth resolution declared slavery a domestic institution dependent 
upon local laws and usages, and that ^Congress has no power to 
interfere with such institution, either to create or destroy. " The 
sixth resolution declared that each state is the proper judge "of 
everything appertaining to their own affairs not prohibited by the 
Constitution/ and denounced abolitionists, or others, who under- 
took to induce congress to intervene. The seventh resolution as- 
serted the right of instruction of senators by the legislature. 

The first resolution was adopted, but the remainder were re- 
ferred to a special committee, of which Achilles Jasper, of Holt 
county, was made chairman. He reported back that a majority 
of the committee favored the resolutions as originally reported. 
This report was ignored, however, separate consideration being 
called for. Jasper then offered an amendment to the second res- 
olution to. substitute after the word judge, the following: *the 
remedy for every infraction by the general government, should be 
confined within the pales of the Constitution; and that the ballot 
box, the Judiciary and an amendment to the Constitution, should 
be the remedy; and that no state has any right to set at naught any 
act of Congress nor to secede from the Union." On a record vote 
the amendment was lost 15 to 50. The^riginal resolution fol- 
lowed the tradition set by Jefferson's drafts which served as mod- 
els for the Kentucky resolutions of 1798 nullification. The Jasr 
per amendment was in the tradition of Madison's Virginia reso- 
lutions of 1798. 6 

The Ray county representative then offered the nine resolu- 
tions for his county, summarized above, apparently as a substi- 
tute for the second resolution and they were adopted in lieu of 
the remainder of the committee resolutions. In this form, they 
included the traditional endorsement of both the Kentucky and the 
Virginia resolutions, without recognition of their contradictions. 7 

The experience of the fourth district in framing a platform 
was repeated, with variations, in other county and district con- 
ventions that summer of 1852. Nothing is clearer than the fact 
that, in spite of the Compromise Measure of 1850, and the final- 
ity planks incorporated in nearly every platform, the principal 
source of anxiety still was slavery not only within the states, 
but in state-territorial-federal relations as well. Douglas had 
been too right when he had said in the United States senate, 
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December 23, 1851, on the resolution to declare the Compromise 
Measure of 1850 final: 

Are not the friends of the compromise becoming the agita- 
tors. . . ? H the compromise is to be made the test of faith, 
the two parties will, of course, be composed of friends and 
opponents of that measure in battle array against each other 
and the slavery question must of necessity continue the sole 
topic of discussion and controversy. That is the very thing 
which we wish to avoid, and which it was the object of the 
compromise to prevent .... drop the subject. 8 
The experience of Missouri, as illustrated by the particular 
episode presented here, is a vivid demonstration of what Douglas 
had warned about, and so long as they persisted in talking about 
it, the issue was not settled. The climax in Missouri in 1852 was 
reached in the state democratic convention at Jefferson City, 
where the county and district controversies with appropriate 
variations, but no less heat, converged on April 7. The platform 
consisted of five resolutions endorsing the Baltimore platform 
of 1848, the Virginia and the Kentucky resolutions, the Compro- 
mise Measure of 1850, the doctrine of instruction, and lastly a 
declaration that had appeared in the Ray county resolutions, and 
which seems to have become a stereotyped formula: 

We hold no political fellowship with Abolitionists of the North 
or the Nullifiers of the South, and we discard as unworthy of 
our confidence all enemies of the Union of the United States, 
and all enemies of the union of the Democracy. 
An amendment to the resolutions was then offered by Dr. T. G. 
I/>wry, Randolph county, the wording of which was somewhat 
curious: 

Resolved, That next August elections in Missouri ought to 
be conducted particularly relative to the slavery question and 
the integrity of the Union, which involves the question of 'the 
equal rights of the States/ Secession and nullification are 
exciting subjects, and would only give Free Soilers and Abo- 
litionists grounds to excite and divide the real democracy or 
States rights party. 

Upon tabling of that motion, Lowry persisted by offering a 
second amendment: 

Resolved, by the Convention, that it is opposed to the in- 
corporation of the late Compromise Act in the proceedings 
of this Convention as a sine quo non of the creed of the de- 
mocracy or true States rights party. We stand on the consti- 
tution as guaranteeing the rights of all and the union of the 
confederated states, as the bond of our safety and political 
greatness. 
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This amendment was tabled also, and the resolutions, without 
amendment, adopted. 9 

This is the atmosphere; factual, intellectual, and emotional, 
in which working politicians operated, and there should be no 
misunderstanding. Missouri is not being singled out as peculiar. 
Quite the contrary. Only certain details were different from 
many other states, and only the particular combinations of issues, 
and proportional emphasis thereon would indicate Missouri's in- 
dividuality. The editor of the Gazette for March 10, 1852, printed 
an editorial titled "The Liberal Party/ meaning the state rights, 
proslavery democratic party whose local behavior was being 
chronicled week by week. Since 1788, or 52 out of 64 years under 
the constitution, the democratic party, "The Liberal Party/ he 
called it, had been in power, and opposed by the whig, or illiberal 
party. Of course, this was a flagrant misstatement of historic 
fact, but probably that is not pertinent to the central argument 
which demonstrates the complete ideological captivity under which 
minds did operate: 

The democratic party maintaining the principal of human 
equality, and holding that man is capable of self-government, 
have founded a system of institutions on man's equal rights; 
and have endeavored to extend the blessings of those institu- 
tions in every direction. 

By extension of blessings was meant the annexation of Louisiana, 
Florida, Texas, New Mexico, and California, and possibly more 
territory. Furthermore, the editor asserted that: 

Democrats regard the whole human family as one common 
brotherhood. They wish to see all mankind in enjoyment of 
the same political rights and privileges which they possess 
themselves. 10 

As of 1852, a question is in order to inquire about Missouri's 
high degree of sensitivity to the slavery question. This is not the 
place to analyze the subject in any detail, but for the purposes of 
this chapter limited conclusions are entered into the record. 
Slavery as an institution was already on the defensive, and the 
Compromise debates of 1850, further clarified by the platform 
conflicts in the campaign of 1852, create an impression that even 
the most ardent proslavery men sensed that fact. Capital is 
proverbially timid, and so far as Missouri's capital was slaves, 
that capital was threatened. If not already in flight from inse- 
curity, in 1852, there can be no doubt that it was in headlong 
flight within the next two years, and the best protection of a ma- 
jor retreat is an agressive rear guard action to divert attention. 
Of course, the pride of proslavery men was highly sensitive, and 
if this interpretation of the situation has not already become 
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abundantly clear, rereading of the battle of platform resolutions 
in this perspective should be convincing. 

2. The Birch circular, June, 1852 

In the federal elections Franklin Pierce, democrat, received 
the whole vote of the electoral college, with the exception of four 
which went to his whig opponent General Winfield Scott. The con- 
test for the congressional seat from the fourth Missouri district, 
northwest Missouri, developed into a three-way affair as a re- 
sult of the split in the democratic party, and gave the victory to 
the whig candidate Mordecai Oliver. The fourth district was 
again to be represented by a member of the minority party dur- 
ing a period critical to its future: Hall, during a whig adminis- 
tration, and now Oliver during a democratic regime. In June, 
during the campaign, James H. Birch, the official democratic 
candidate had issued a circular explaining formally his views on 
public questions. Regardless of the unfortunate personal contro- 
versies in which he was involved, there is reason to believe that 
Birch's views reflected a substantial body of opinion in his dis- 
trict. He advocated improvement of navigable rivers, the home- 
stead bill, repeal of the limitation on preemption entry to a sin- 
gle exercise of the privilege, extinguishment of Indian title in 
Nebraska and its organization, the enforcement of the fugitive 
slave act, the removal of the seat of the Indian Superintendency 
from St. Louis to St. Joseph, and the * American Road to India." 
In relation to the improvement of navigable rivers, Birch ar- 
gued that federal action was not incompatible with strict con- 
struction of the constitution, but he asked for a change in the 
form of appropriations. Instead of a lump sum, to be allocated 
at the discretion of the administration, he asked for appropria- 
tions for specified projects, one of which was the Missouri river. 
The homestead bill had been ridiculed by opponents as a "Hobby, * 
but the "national mind seems at length to be taking somewhat the 
direction so long denounced as 'the hobby of the mere demagogue 
. . . .' " Similarly, he pointed to .new converts to the proposal to 
extinguish the Indian title to the Nebraska country and its organi- 
zation as a territory. Exclusive ownership of that country by 
whites, he insisted, was indispensable to the highway to the Pacif- 
ic. Because of the slaughter of native animals by emigrant and 
Indian, the supply was no longer sufficient to subsist the Indians, 
and that removed any good reason, he argued, for further with- 
holding it from the plow. The only objection to the organization 
of the Nebraska country was that fugitive slaves would escape 
into it, but that was no longer valid because the responsibility 
for and the cost of returning fugitives had been placed upon the 
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federal government. A government in Nebraska, therefore, 
seemed to him to facilitate effective operation of the new fugitive 
slave law. Now that the Oregon title was settled and California 
acquired, Birch thought that the name American Road to India 
was more appropriate than six years earlier. He specified that 
the recent railroad land grants had provided the basis for the 
Missouri sections of that road and the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
railroad followed "the best parallel, and over the best ground to 
the Pacific. . . ." Birch's special claim to the confidence of the 
fourth district was the importance to the district of a represen- 
tative in congress who would watch over the interests of northern 
Missouri, the central route, especially the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
line, which served northern Missouri, as against Pacific railroad 
projects by northern or southern routes, 11 

3. Benton' s victory address 

Thomas Hart Benton' s election to the house of representa- 
tives from the St. Louis, or first congressional district of Mis- 
souri, was possibly the most outstanding product of the general 
election of August 4, 1852. Benton, with characteristic modesty, 
celebrated the event with a victory speech in which he made a 
resounding declaration of the program he proposed to agitate. 12 

A system of roads from St. Louis to San Francisco, the 
development of the iron resources of the country, free trade 
in salt, the rectification of the vagary of [ad ?] volorem, 
liberal disposition of the public lands, improvement of our 
national rivers, the preservation of the gold currency, the 
acquisition of the arsenal ground for the public promenade 
of St. Louis, the completion of the marine hospital, preser- 
vation of the city harbor; these will be some of the measures 
of a more home character which I shall press. 
Two subjects in political science were mentioned in passing, 
and given a very brief explanation, but full discussion was re- 
served to a more appropriate occasion; the difference between 
a League and a Union, and the concept of principle as the basis 
for political parties. Obviously, both of these subjects were high- 
powered explosives, but Benton was not accustomed to evasion 
for such reasons, and he was not evading here. He was explicit 
in branding the Compromise Measure of 1850 as having convert- 
ed the Union into a League, "under a 'rope of sand/ the articles 
of confederation." Benton asserted that the reason he had not 
spoken upon the subject at the time, was because of the sudden 
death of President Taylor in the midst of the Compromise de- 
bates: 
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The second point is a view of political parties, upon prin- 
ciple, with the design to present politics as a science, and to 
show that political parties are sadly confused at present in 
the United States sadly debased by excrescent questions 
sadly degraded. . . . ; and to do this without reference to ei- 
ther political party in particular, but to both. 
Benton had ideas on foreign policy and two aspects of it were 
discussed in particular to illustrate his idea of a foreign policy 
based on peace and friendship abroad; the Newfoundland fisheries 
controversy with Great Britain, and the Tehuantepec canal route 
controversy with Mexico. The manner of presentation was no 
doubt intentional on Benton' s part, to relate the two as to the 
method of conducting diplomatic relations. With President Folk's 
tactics in mind, of provoking a border incident by sending troops 
from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande, which was used to justify 
war with Mexico in 1846, Benton protested the sending of a ship 
to the Newfoundland fishing grounds as dangerous there should 
be no shedding of "American blood on American soil" as in 1846. 
Benton' s use of this fisheries controversy was only incidental to 
his main purpose, but was designed to effect a certain objectivi- 
ty, by comparative method, on the main issue the fraudulent 
Garay grant of monopoly rights to transit across the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, in Mexico. Benton was opposed to going to war 
with Mexico to coerce her into validating this fraud. Many have 
been cynical about Benton' s abhorrence of fraud as such, but in 
this case the Garay fraud served a useful purpose in his argu- 
ment in defense of the central highway to the Pacific from St. 
Louis: 

We have territory of our own for making a road to the Pacific 
ocean; and have been four years begging the means of making 
it for making even a common wagon and horse road but to 
no purpose. Not even a bridle path marked out yet from the 
frontiers of Missouri to the State of California, or the Terri- 
tory of Oregon; nor any road to New Mexico, except the one 
which I got marked out twenty-five years ago. I should not be 
in favor of bullying or whipping Mexico into the establishment 
of a foreign monopoly Tehuantepec route at all, even if the 
grant was yet alive; and much less when we can get nothing 
for a free national road, for our own citizens, upon our own 
territories. 13 

In some respects this speech sounds more like a presidential 
message than an address to his constituents by a newly elected 
member of the lower house of congress, but that also was a Ben- 
ton characteristic. Regardless of how far one can agree or dis- 
agree with Benton, or agree at all, he was still, after thirty years 
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in the senate, a political force to be reckoned with. (No adequate 
biography of him exists.) He had now set his own stage for his 
two year term in the house of representatives, and proceeded to 
act much as though he were already in the house, although tech- 
nically his term did not begin until March, 1853. 

Successful maneuvering in Missouri politics of those days, as 
at some other times, required a number of qualities rarely com- 
bined in one person. Holly's experience with the Birch candida- 
cy, the Benton candidacy even though in a distant district, and 
the principle of reunion of the democracy would be humorous to 
the point of hilarity, but that the implications were deadly seri- 
ous, not only for Holly, but for Missouri, for the political party 
system, and for the Union. Birch had been named the party can- 
didate by a district convention composed of all elements in the 
party, and therefore, on the principle of party reunion, Holly 
recognized that he had no choice but to support him. Birch ex- 
tremists were not satisfied, however, and undertook to coerce 
Holly and his Sentinel into denouncing King, who had been Holly's 
personal choice. This Holly refused to do. 14 

The St. Louis Times editorialized in praise of Holly's declar- 
ation of loyalty to the party candidate, but then proceeded to de- 
nounce Benton for refusing to do so in his congressional district, 
thereby splitting the ticket. Pointing to Holly, the Times con- 
cluded that the Sentinel has raised a "warning voice against any 
such suicidal course. His article is brief, but to the point." 
Holly acknowledged the compliment intended, but protested the 
comparison between himself and Benton, and declared bluntly 
that had he lived in Benton' s district, he would have supported 
him. The cases of Benton and Birch were different, in Holly's 
estimation, because in Benton' s district the convention which 
nominated the party candidate had been restricted, excluding 
Benton men, and tickets thus nominated occupied a status differ- 
ent from those chosen by a full convention and a united party 
action. 15 

Galling, indeed, was this choice imposed by circumstances 
upon Holly. For a number of years Benton and Birch had been 
the most venomous of personal and political enemies. Birch 
was one of the "three Jims" (James S. Greene, James H. Bowlin, 
and James H. Birch), according to Benton's "contemptuous 
pleasantries,* whom Benton persistently belabored with vitu- 
peration. He had "literally dogged" Birch out of the place as 
Register of the land office at Plattsburg under President Polk. 
Among the aspects of the old quarrels was a libel suit brought 
by Birch against Benton in which the latter was alleged to have 
charged that Birch had "whipped his wife on account of a negro 
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wench." 16 Editors of that day Smew few inhibitions concerning 
what they printed. This was a subject in this two-race slave 
society that was virtually non-discussable. Slavery was defend- 
ed, adultery might be condoned, but not a sex charge that in- 
volved race. The suit was still pending through 1852-1853, but, 
in fact, never came to trial, although the constant legal maneuv- 
ering kept the pot boiling. 

4. National politics and the Missouri situation 

In national politics, the Mexican War had produced a crop of 
popular military heroes, two of the most prominent of whom 
were whigs. One of them, Zachery Taylor, with Mllard Fill- 
more as a running mate, had been elected President in 1848. 
Taylor's death elevated Fillmore to the presidency. In 1850, 
Missouri sent one senator and three of its five congressmen to 
Washington with whig labels. Northwestern Missouri had sent 
a democrat, a war hero, to congress in 1848 and 1850. The com- 
ment was made, however, that with one possible exception, the 
whole delegation was united on the essentials bearing on Mis- 
souri's interests: railroad land grants, links in the Pacific rail- 
road project by the central route, and river and harbor improve- 
ments. 17 

Jh the presidential campaign of 1852, the whigs undertook to 
repeat the performance of 1848 by nominating General Winfield 
Scott. Many whigs felt about Scott as did the Tribune, October 
24, 1851, when the General refused to commit himself on the 
political issues of the day; "We do not regard Scott as the proper 
man to meet the crisis, but if a National Whig Convention nomi- 
nates him and he declares himself in favor of sustaining the 
compromise acts, we shall extend to him our humble support." 
General Scott received only four electoral votes in 1852, but 
Missouri sent four of its enlarged quota of seven congressmen 
to Washington with the whig label, one of whom was Mordecai 
Oliver in Willard P. Hall's seat for the fourth district. Not only 
was Missouri's voice divided in the national councils, but patron- 
agewise, the democratic Senator Atchison, the recognized head 
of one of the feuding factions in the Missouri democracy, held 
the whip hand. This situation was soon worsened by the fact 
that ex-Senator Thomas Hart Benton, now a representative from 
St. Louis, soon was at odds with the new Franklin Pierce admin- 
istration. It is difficult to make a case for the traditional as- 
sumption that there was a real difference between whigs and 
democrats. As political organizations, they were rivals for 
power and the perquisites thereof, but so far as principles were 
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concerned, both were split within themselves more sharply than 
between parties, and on the same basic issues, although with 
varying degrees of difference. 

From this review certain facts should stand out clearly, one 
of which is that the issues of Missouri politics had roots, deeper 
by far than the personal feud between Atchison and Benton. The 
traditional views of that personal controversy must not be per- 
mitted to obscure other considerations. 3h their ramifications 
geographically these extended westward as far as China, and 
eastward as far as Hungary, Russia, and Turkey, and in depth 
they included the factors in social transformation flowing from 
the progressive displacement of muscle power by mechanical 
power. Under such circumstances the idea of a reunion of the 
democratic party was no more than wishful thinking. A profound 
social, and consequently political reconstruction, national and 
global, was in the making, one that was shattering to everybody's 
sense of security and certainty about their present and their fu- 
ture. 

FOOTNOTES 

1. Sentinel, November 29, 1851. 

2. Gazette, January 14, 1852. 

3. Gazette, January 21, 1852. 

4. Tribune, April 6, 1852. 

5. Resolution three was omitted in the Gazette printing of the 
proceedings, and its contents have not been determined. 

6. The point should be made here for background, that Madi- 
son's notes on the debates in the Constitutional Convention were 
not published until 1840, and therefore were not available for 
study generally during the formative period of constitutional in- 
terpretation, nor for public evaluation of the relative accuracy 
of the Jefferson and Madison versions as found in the Kentucky 
and the Virginia resolutions. By 1852, however, constitutional 
lawyers should have been informed, but apparently few under- 
stood clearly what was involved, or distinguished between the 
Virginia and the Kentucky resolutions. 

7. Gazette, April 14, 1852. 

8. Congressional Globe, 32 Cong. 1 Sess., App. 65-68. 

9. Gazette, April 21, 1852. 

10. Gazette, March 10, 1852. 

11. Gazette, June 23, 1852. 

12. Reprinted in the Gazette, September 1, 1852. 

13. Gazette, September 1, 1852. 

14. Sentinel, June 5, 1852, an editorial under title, "Ourselves 
and the candidates." 
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15. Sentinel, August 14, 1852. 

16. The history of the libel suit was reviewed in the St. Louis, 
Missouri Democrat, July 4, 1853, and the proceeding by which 
Birch's representatives undertook to discover the author were 
summarized in the Liberty Tribune, October 7, 1853. 

17. Tribune, November 7, 1851. 
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Chapter IV 
WESTERN ISSUES, 1852-1853 

With these matters of campaign politics out of the way or in 
the process of completion, attention focused, during the later 
months of 1852 and the year 1853, more directly upon other sub- 
jects, or possibly more accurately, the western border viewed 
its interests from a different perspective. Among these western 
interests were land disposal policies of the federal government, 
the railroad as an instrument of communication revolution, es- 
pecially where navigable waters were deficient, and Indian policy 
related to the Indian country to the westward. After all, the set- 
tlement of legal title to Oregon, and the outcome of the Mexican 
War had created a novel perspective. The White -Indian border 
was no longer a national frontier, but near the geographical cen- 
ter of the new United States. The three subjects mentioned were 
essential preliminaries to settlement and political organization 
of the Indian country, and the Pacific railroad, or railroads, 
through the intervening open spaces between this border and the 
Pacific coast. 

1. Land disposal policy: 
Preemption graduation and homestead; agriculture and slavery 

Land disposal policy in relation to settlement had ever been 
a major interest of the Indian-White border and Benton had be- 
come a leading champion of the graduated-price principle to be 
applied to lands long offered but not sold. The argument was 
that lands of lesser quality or advantage of situation should be 
subject to sale at a scale of reduced prices graduated in relation 
to desirability. For years, this had been one of Senator Benton' s 
favorite topics, but by no means his exclusive political property. 
Defeated again and again, interest slowly shifted during mid- 
century toward a more drastic measure the free homestead. 
Willard P. Hall, chairman of the house committee on public lands 
in the congress of 1851-53, was from St. Joseph, Missouri, and 
that fact brought land policy before the people of northwestern 
Missouri more fully that it might have been otherwise. In the 
house of representatives, April 20, 1852, Hall pointed to the long 
and unsuccessful campaign for graduation, and stated that he 
now accepted the homestead bill in lieu of graduation. The 
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important thing to the West was settlement, said Hall: "Mr. 
Chairman, what is it that gives value to the public domain? Set- 
tlement, and settlement only. 7 * Hall associated free and inde- 
pendent minds with the opportunity for escape to new lands, thus 
postponing indefinitely or forever the loss of freedom. Hall em- 
phasized that$ 200. was a large sum, which could be accumulated 
by a lawyer, physician, or merchant, but not by a laborer who 
supported a family on 50 cents per day: 

No doubt it is true that many, very many, will prefer liv- 
ing in the old States in independent poverty, to encountering 
the hardships and fatigues of migrating to the west. But 
surely it can be no good reason for us to refuse relief of any, 
because we cannot relieve them all. Let us pass a general 
law granting land to all actual settlers, the benefit of which 
every person may, if he will, enjoy. Active and energetic 
men will seek its privileges and the consciousness that a home 
is always within reach, will impart to our working men a feel- 
ing of noble independence which will do much to elevate the 
character of our laboring population generally, and much to 
preserve the true character of our political institutions. 
Because of the rising tide of nativism and hostility to foreign- 
ers, which took the form of Know-Nothingism, HalPs welcome of 
foreigners under the homestead bill is important; 

But foreigners will settle the public lands. Be it so. There 
was a time when every white man was a foreigner. It is from 
such stock that we have sprung. And I presume that foreign- 
ers are just as worthy now as when the United States were first 
colonized, 1 

HalFs supporters in Missouri seemed to endorse his course 
on the homestead bill, although there is no direct evidence that 
it was discussed widely as an issue, and that all its implications 
were apparent at that time as they would have operated on Mis- 
souri's slave system. In his political campaign circular of June, 
1852 Birch also had endorsed the homestead bill as a substitute 
for graduation. He alleged that the homestead bill had once been 
considered as "the hobby of mere demagogue s." Birch was a 
slave owner, or about to become one, for early in 1854 a local in 
the Tribune reported that Birch had passed through with twenty 
slaves, "the result, in part, of his late matrimonial alliance 
. . . . w2 However the 160-acre homestead principle might serve 
the rapid settlement of northwestern Missouri, the economic and 
social gap between the homesteader and the 20- slave plantation 
would be substantial. 

Benton's victory speech of August 4, 1852, declared for a 
"liberal disposition of the public lands. w Of course that was 
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ambiguous, but his letter to the people of Missouri on the Cen- 
tral National Highway from the Mississippi river to the Pacific, 
dated March4, 1853, was more specific: 

The preemption system would give the money and the set- 
tlers. . . . The Indian title should be extinguished on a breadth 
of fifty to an hundred miles, and a mile reserved for the dif- 
ferent tracks of railroads [etc.] .... 

I have said the public land on the line of the road will build 
it. Ten or twelve miles on each side will do it, on the pre- 
emption principle, $1.25 an acre; . . . . 3 
In speeches at Kansas, Westport, and Independence, May 6-7, 
1853, Benton again discussed the highway to the Pacific and de- 
clared with respect to Indian title: "I have constantly proposed 
the extinction, upon a width of fifty or an hundred miles wide, of 
a belt of land from the Missouri frontier to the California line- 
to be wholly settled by pre-emptors." 4 This did not recognize 
graduation, and certainly not the free homstead. 

Probably Judge Holly was clearest although silent on the ex- 
plosive aspect of land policy and agriculture. In number 2 of his 
Sentinel appeared a Farmers Creed: 

We believe in small farms and thorough cultivation. 
We believe that the soil loves to eat as well as its owner, 
and ought to be manured. 

We believe in large crops, which leave the land better than 
they found it, making both the farmer and the farm at once. 

We believe in going to the bottom of things and therefore 
in deep ploughing and enough of it. All the better with a sub- 
soil plough. 

We believe the best fertilizer of any soil is the spirit of 
industry, enterprise and intelligence without this, lime and 
gypsum, bones and green manure, marl and guano, will be of 
little use. 

We believe in good fences, good barns, good farm-houses, 
good stock, good orchards and children enough to gather the 
fruit. 

We believe in a clean kitchen, a neat wife in it, a spinning 
piano, a clean cupboard, and a clear conscience. 

We disbelieve in farmers who will not improve in farms 
that grow poorer every year farmers boys turning into 
clerks and merchants in farmers ashamed of their vocation. 5 
Holly may not, even probably, did not, write this Creed, but he 
printed it without indicating other authorship. 

In addressing emigrants upon the crops and merits of Andrew 
county, Holly listed its principle crops as corn, oats, hay, wheat, 
and "a sufficiency of bacon," horses, mules, oxen, and cows. 6 
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The implication of this and of the "Farmers Creed" are unmis- 
takable, and his homestead bill editorial of June 5, 1852 is con- 
sistent with them: 

Several years ago, Col. Johnson of Tennessee introduced 
a bill in Congress, providing free homes for every free man, 
who was unable to obtain lands, otherwise, on the Govern- 
ment domain. Almost 'solitary and alone' he set the ball 
rolling, and although there were few, at that time, who hoped 
for its final adoption into a law, yet by his indefatigable en- 
ergy, and perseverence, it has passed the lower house, ayes 
107, nays 56, with a fair prospect of passing the Senate. 

We are glad to see it stated, that our talented Representa- 
tive, Willard P. Hall, gave it his earnest support, and made 
an able speech in its favor. Had we been furnished with a 
copy, we should have taken pleasure to have laid it before our 
readers. 

The following is an abstract of this important measure 
which is destined to fill our 'uncultivated wastes with a teem- 
ing population of the hardy sons of toil,' and thereby serve to 
advance the destiny of the mighty West ! 

The provisions of the homestead bill receiving this praise in- 
cluded the following: any head of family, a citizen of the United 
States, or naturalized according to the United States naturaliza- 
tion law, was eligible to enter free of cost, one quarter section 
of land and receive a patent after five years residence, the for- 
eign born having become a citizen according to federal law, be- 
ing on an equal footing with the native born citizen. 7 

The following week, Holly had received a copy of Hairs speech 
and printed an extract which included Hall's argument objecting 
to the contention that under the preemption act every one could 
secure land. The necessary $200. was too hard for the laboring 
man to save and support a family on 50 cents per day. 

As a means of elevating the industrial laboring class, or other 
eastern labor, not much can be said for the realism of Hall's ar- 
gument, that even free land would enable the laborer or foreigner 
to make the move to the west and start a farm, but its inference 
is unmistakable for the agricultural regime, which would be es- 
tablished, and its voting habit and numbers, by such a homestead 
induced population. Still both Hall and Holly were staunch and 
vigorous defenders, on occasion, of all the rights and customs 
of the slaveholding society of which they were a part. How can 
the intensification of time and policy of such contradiction be 
understood and explained and these men reveal no awareness 
of an approach of a day of reckoning? The bitter controversies 
about slavery which were omnipresent, especially at the political- 
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party level, seem somehow detached from the realities of the 
daily routine in which an otherwise predominantly non-slave- 
holding population functioned. 

Atchison had voted against the homestead bill. Apparently, 
to him, slaves and the homesteader were incompatible. Yet the 
whig Weston Reporter, in the heart of the slave-holding portion 
of the Platte Purchase regretted his vote. 8 The Tribune re- 
printed without comment an Iowa item that Iowa had thus far es- 
caped almost entirely from land monopoly, and that the home- 
stead would save the lands from such a fate. 9 

The Bennett land distribution bill aroused almost united op- 
position in western Missouri, because it proposed to distribute 
the remaining public domain to the states. It passed the house, 
and seemed near passing the senate, when the Gazette expressed 
surprise that a democratic house would "have adopted so vital a 
change of our public land policy. Having the appearance of fair- 
ness, it is a fatal blow struck at the interests of the West." From 
the beginning the North and the East had fattened off the public 
treasury, "yet they now must claim an equal distribution of the 
public domain." Distribution of the proceeds of the sale of pub- 
lic lands, the old whig scheme, had been repudiated repeatedly 
by the people, and the democratic party, but "this proposes to 
distribute the land itself .... It proposes to authorize old 
States, to own immense bodies of land in new." Such land would 
fall into the hands of capitalists through purchase of scrip, and 
thus speculative monopolists could delay settlement indefinitely; 
in other words, the Gazette argued that the East and the North, 
having finished their own public improvements sought to deprive 
the West of theirs.? But the whig Tribune, printed without com- 
ment the letter of a correspondent "Missouri" who lamented that 
the public seemed resigned to the disposal of the remaining land 
without revenue; such legislation did not originate with the peo- 
ple, but with the politicians, and few realized its meaning. This 
comment referred to both the homestead and the Bennett bills, 
but particularly the latter, which was more likely to pass for 
the benefit of stock jobbers and speculators, the proceeds going 
to the eastern states, the West receiving only the doubtful bene- 
fit of doubling the value of one acre of land for each acre granted 
for the construction of railroads. 11 Editor Miller of the Tribune, 
all but worshipped Henry Clay, but he lamented that Clay com- 
mitted his career so largely to his plan for the distribution of 
the proceeds of the sale of public lands for financing internal im- 
provements, to the exclusion of the preemption system. 12 
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2. Railroads: a communication revolution 
and land-mass potential 

A topic of absorbing interest to Missouri in 1852 was the ac- 
tive launching of a long-discussed railroad building program. 
On February 16, 1847, and March 12, 1849 respectively, the 
Missouri legislature had chartered the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
Railroad Company, and the Pacific Railroad Company, the latter 
being projected from St. Louis to the west line of the state. On 
February 22, 1851, the state had extended its credit in support 
of construction of both roads. As the men behind both roads had 
the Pacific coast in mind as the western terminus of a chain of 
roads a campaign was launched in 1847 for aid from the federal 
government, at first for the one and later for both, and met suc- 
cess in the act of June 10, 1852 by which congress granted land 
to the state of Missouri for the benefit of the two roads. 13 

This culminated in the midst of the campaign of 1852 and re- 
quired a special session of the legislature of Missouri to imple- 
ment the grant. Governor King issued the call August 4. When 
the extra session of the Missouri legislature met, August 30, 
1852, the state had no railroad in operation. Other factors, be- 
sides Missouri's relatively undeveloped condition, are necessary 
to explain this fact. Missouri was conspicuously waterminded. 
The tradition that water was the fundamental mode of communi- 
cation was perpetuated in the face of the railroad challenge, be- 
cause the Mississippi river formed its eastern boundary, and 
the Missouri river formed part of its western boundary, besides 
approximately bisecting the state. In terms of the past, Missouri 
was particularly fortunate in its natural channels of mobility. 
Few could realize that railroads would soon displace water com- 
munications, not merely supplement them. 

Water communications experienced serious hazards, and these 
had their adverse effects. For 1850 river losses on western wa- 
ters were summarized thus: 53 steamboats lost, 64 seriously 
damaged, 700 persons lost, and one and one half million dollars 
worth of property destroyed. 14 The Missouri river was frozen 
over three or four months of each year depriving its territory 
of all communications. In consequence, business was compelled 
to adjust itself to an eight to nine month period of activity out of 
each year. 15 

The Tribune asked, January 16, 1852, "what will make Mis- 
souri the greatest State in the Union/ and proceeded to give the 
answer under six points, and followed up the several items in 
its program during the year. This whig editor, Robert H. Miller, 
listed these: 1. Finish the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad; 
2, Construct a railroad from Bloomington to St. Louis, 3, Connect 
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the towns of Kansas and St. Joseph by rail (to compete with the 
Missouri river); 4. Enact a general banking law similar to those 
of New York and Ohio; 5. "Macadamize roads from St. Charles 
to Weston [through Liberty] and from St. Louis to Independence 
on the main stage routes:" 6. Encourage the St. Louis Cincin- 
nati railroad connection to the East. Later in the year the 
Tribune added a railroad from St. Charles, by way of Liberty, 
to Weston * Beyond all question it is the most important road 
in the State. . . ," 16 On the local level the railroad agitation was 
supplemented by a macadamized road and a plank road cam- 
paign. 17 Platte county adopted resolutions early in 1852 asking 
its delegation in congress to introduce and urge plank road land 
grants. Both railroads and plank roads were urged as essential 
to military defense, and as examples, plank roads to the United 
States arsenal at Liberty, and to Fort Leavenworth were cited. 18 

Like its neighboring river towns on the opposite side of the 
Missouri, Independence and Westport, Liberty occupied an inland 
site, the Liberty landing being four miles from town. A plank 
road to the river landing became an issue in 1853, the estimated 
cost being $8,000. to be liquidated by tolls. The Tribune de- 
clared it a necessity "if we expect to increase or even retain 
our present trade." 19 If the thought occurred that the St. Louis 
and Weston railroad or other railroads might render the plank 
road worthless, that aspect was not given publicity. Liberty 
wanted both. 

Near the end of 1850 the Railroad Journal discussed cogently 
the problem of railroads between the Mississippi and the Mis- 
souri rivers, and in several of their significant aspects, but par- 
ticularly that Missouri was now central to the United States, and 
was deficient in navigable rivers: 

The Mississippi is no longer the 'Ultima Thule,' the West- 
ern limit of the projects designed to open to a market the 
vast valley to which that river gives the name This is now 
transferred to the Missouri. . . . 

Two projects are now engaging the attention of the people 
between these two rivers; one a railroad from Rock Island to 
Council Bluff, and another between Hannibal and St. Joseph 
on the Missouri. The former of these it [ is] as yet only a 
project; the realization of which must depend when the settle- 
ment of the country on its proposed line. The latter has this 
condition necessary to success, a well settled country, pos- 
sessing ample means for the execution of such a work; the 
country on the line of the road being one of the best parts of 
Missouri, as well as the most densely settled. 

Those interested in these roads have two objects in its 
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construction, first to secure to themselves the advantages of 
a railroad for ordinary purposes, and next to carry to the 
Missouri the great lines of railroad which are now in progress 
from the East. It will be seen, by reference to a map, that a 
prolongation of the Springfield and Meredosia railroad west, 
would strike the Mississippi near Hannibal. The Springfield 
and Meredosia, in connection with the Northern Cross road 
of Illinois, will form one of the trunk lines through that State, 
which will eventually connect itself with the roads of Indiana. 
The Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad will be a direct continu- 
ation of the great line, and will constitute a much shorter 
route for emigrants going west, than the more southern one 
by St. Louis. This fact would give to this road a large share 
of through travel. The country through which the proposed 
road is to run, is almost entirely destitute of navigable rivers, 
which adds to the necessity of this road, as an outlet for its 
produce. 

The subject of railroads is a new one for the people of this 
State, but it is now receiving great attention, and there can be 
no doubt that their construction will be commenced and pushed 
with the same vigor and energy which we now witness in Ohio 
and Indiana. Missouri is fast losing the idea of remoteness 
which we have been accustomed to attach to her. She is now 
the central State in this great confederacy, and through her 
must run the great thoroughfares, through which the tide of 
emigration will flow from one extreme to the other. She is 
inferior to no one, if she is not superior to all in extent, in 
fertility of soil, and in mineral wealth; and must soon become 
the theatre of some of our greatest enterprises, and make it 
available to the wants of men* 20 

In his message to the legislature of January 1851, Governor 
King declared that the error of the past in dealing with internal 
improvements had been a scattering of effort instead of com- 
pleting one or two projects at a time: 

Hie eyes of the nation are upon Missouri, and it is neces- 
sary that she shall now make a move. Railroads from Boston 
round to Mobile are pointing to our State, looking for us for 
an extension of the lines through to the western frontier, from 
whence, by common consent, the energies of the nation will 
be concentrated in continuing the road across the plains, and 
to the Pacific. Our enterprising countrymen, both north and 
south of us, who have an interest in different routes, are most 
laudably engaged in pressing forward their plans, which if 
successful, will not only turn into different channels the 
countless millions of wealth, the roads east of us would bring 
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into the state, but we shall be deprived, moreover, of being 
the receptacle of that golden stream of commerce which is, 
at no very distant day, to flow in upon us from the west, and 
also, the trade of the Islands of the Pacific, which of itself 
has enriched nations, and built up most populous cities in 
both ancient and modern times. 

Let it once be seen that we do not intend to aid in this 
great work, and the roads east of Missouri, will be made to 
diverge to points, where energy and enterprise have been 
more successful. The action of our present legislature is to 
settle the future destiny of Missouri. 

Governor King referred to the two railroads already chartered, 
the Pacific and the Hannibal and St. Joseph, and that the country 
was settled through half of the length of the Pacific road. His 
next comment was one that so often struck that generation as a 
unique feature of this new mode of communications, that they 
created their own business: 

Improvement by railroad is dissimilar from any other work 
of internal improvement. ... As far as it respects the means 
of transportation and commerce, new elements of wealth 
spring up, new life is infused into the country . . . and by the 
time it is completed, the most sanguine are astonished at the 
elements of wealth it has produced. 

Private enterprise, with state aid, King thought could build 
these two lines: "These will be trunks, to which may be joined 
railroads and plank roads branching into every quarter of the 
State. " Furthermore, King recommended a memorial to con- 
gress for a grant of land in aid of these trunk line roads. 21 

According to local opinion the railroad movement was strong 
enough to make and unmake congressmen. The Hannibal Union 
insisted that James S. Green, of Canton, had lost his seat in 
1850 because of apathy, and that Willard P. Hall saved himself 
belatedly: "accordingly we find that after the organization of 
the House, the very first notice of a bill to be introduced, was 
given by Mr. Hall, and was for a donation to this road. The com- 
bined influence of the Missouri and Illinois delegations, will 
doubtless secure the vote for Indiana." 

In the senate, Atchison did not take his seat until January 16, 
1851, so the Union interpreted the donation bill introduced by 
Shields, January 12, as really Atchison' s bill, and in content it 
was the same as Hall's: 

The important fact is fully appreciated in Illinois, as well 
as in Missouri, that only one hundred and fifty-five miles of 
Rail Road are necessary to be built, in order to connect the 
Atlantic with the Mississippi, via Springfield and Naples; and 
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thro* the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad, to secure to cen- 
tral Illinois the thoroughfare and branching trade of the future 
grand commerce of northern Missouri. 

To secure these great objects, and in concert with the 
other movements, Mr. Harris, of Illinois, on the 9th ult. gave 
notice of a Bill 'granting the right of way and a part of the 
public lands, to the State of Illinois, to aid in the construction 
of a Railroad from Naples, on the Illinois river, westward to 
the Mississippi, and from Springfield to the eastern line of 
the State.' We understand that a portion of the route from 
Springfield east, is already under contract, so that we may 
infer that the people will build the road, whether they get the 
donation or not. Only forty miles are required to connect 
Naples with Hannibal. 22 

In a letter dated October 3, 1851, and nearly four printed col- 
umns in length, Hall defended his railroad record in congress, 
pointing out that he had been criticized adversely for being too 
much a railroad man, and also for neglect of railroad interests. 
In order to clarify his position and conduct in congress, he re- 
minded his constituents that he was not a candidate for another 
term, and had announced that fact immediately after the past 
election. 23 

The Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad held ground breaking 
ceremonies at Hannibal on November 2, 1851, at which J. B. 
Crockett was orator of the day. Among other things he also gave 
expression to the unique impression which the railroad as a tech- 
nological innovation made upon the mid-nineteenth century mind, 
one which that generation was unable to take for granted. Only 
the next generation that would have never known the absence of 
the railroad would cease to marvel: 

The invention of the railroad has indeed marked a new era 
in the social condition of the world, and will exert an influence 
upon its trade inferior only to the application of steam to nav- 
igation. In many respects, I think, the results will be even 
more important than those which have ensued from the appli- 
cation of steam to the propulsion of vessels .... It is con- 
fined to no particular locality, nor deterred by the most for- 
midable obstacles. 24 

The importance of railroads to the West, and particularly to 
Missouri, was discussed in an illuminating fashion by "K" (prob- 
ably James P. Kirkwood, Chief Engineer of the Pacific Railroad 
of Missouri) as of late 1851. Calling attention to the benefits to 
Illinois and its cities of the Illinois Central land grant, and the 
disadvantage accordingly to Missouri and to St. Louis, without a 
comparable grant and prospect, "K" argued that occupation 
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immediately of land by actual settlers could be accomplished 
only by railroads "which would render that occupation (in the 
case of all lands away from the rivers,) desirable to that class 
of men, viz., easy access to a market. * Missouri's two projects, 
the Pacific and the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroads were the 
issue with him. Without railroads, he maintained that these in- 
terior lands fell into the hands of speculators for eventual re- 
sale when the population did come, "a foresight for which they 
should receive credit. ..." "K" criticized sharply the framing 
of laws for the disposal of lands "ostensibly and on paper . . . 
to the hard working man," and at the same time "taking special 
pains to render them by their position not worth his purchase. " 
To the charge that land grants to aid in building railroads would 
fall into the hands of speculators "K w answered that the princi- 
ple was sound, but if the land did find its way into speculative 
hands the fault lay in the method of implementing the principle: 
"An active population will settle along the railroads, as a matter 
of course, for they are not less prolific than rivers of ample 
water power, in the creation and support of industrial pursuits." 
But the West did not have many rivers of ample water power. 
There were three notable differences, he pointed out between the 
East and the West in relation to railroad building; the West 
lacked capital and population, and it was "unoccupied except along 
the borders of navigable streams." Iowa, Missouri, and Arkansas 
were similar but he knew Missouri best: 

The amount of land at present available for profitable set- 
tlement in this State, is by no means as great as is imagined. 
The mass of the land within reach of water communication is 
taken up: Before the large balance which remains can be 
profitably applied, a large amount of capital in the shape of 
railroad and plank or macadamized roads, must be expended. 
The mass of the interior lands does not exist as a source of 
wealth or profit, until these things are effected. 
The last sentence stated a principle vital to any understanding 
of the problem of natural resources, of man and the earth. The 
land had existed as a physical fact long before the white man had 
arrived but even to mid-nineteenth century men it did not "exist 
as a source of wealth or profit" until the ingenuity of man had 
made it so. The active factor was not physical environment, not 
geographic determinism, but man and his technology. 

The final phase of "K's" argument expounded the relations of 
railroads to distance and to time in land-mass space, the com- 
pletion of a truly remarkable analysis: 

The railroad for long distances has taken the place of all 
other modes of communication. On short distances, as in 
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the Eastern states, its peculiar advantage is its speed and its 
economy of business time; but in long distances, as in the 
western states, its more marked advantage will be its econo- 
my in the cost of transportation in connection with its avail- 
ability at all seasons; its power in other words to render the 
market cities available to land three to five hundred miles 
from the rivers, as well as to the lands on the rivers. The 
interior of the far West would, without its assistance, remain 
entirely inaccessible to the agriculturist and continue for a 
long period as barren of results as now. The railroad has 
become a necessity, of the times, and no Western state will 
be able to maintain her position and influence without such a 
connection with the leading railroads now in progress from 
the seaboard cities, as will unite her with Eastern and South- 
ern markets, and afford the citizens of Missouri for instance, 
the same advantages for the sale or purchase of commodi- 
ties, as will then be possessed by the intervening states of 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. 25 

So far as the term frontier possesses any validity under the 
water communication regime, the frontier moved from the water 
front into the interior, whatever the direction, whether from 
ocean, river, or lake. Without waterways, leading into the in- 
terior, advance of occupance was retarded or even stopped. With 
the introduction of the steam railroad all this was changed, not 
gradually, but suddenly; the railroad created its own business. 
Railroads had inspired a revolution anywhere, as "K w pointed 
out, in buying time with velocity, but, nowhere was it so truly 
revolutionary as in making accessible great land-masses; man's 
technology creating natural resources for his use in the great 
continental interiors. A similar line of argument applied in les- 
ser degree, prior to the internal combustion engine, to macad- 
amized and plank roads for use under animal power, with the 
accent upon local needs. The cost of animal power communica- 
tion in both time and money was prohibitive for anything but short 
hauls. This point of view, or interpretation, is not a mere sub- 
jective fiction of the historian's hindsight, or frame of reference, 
but was well argued by competent contemporary observers and 
acted upon by the railroad pioneers who were testing out theories 
about the potentialities of land-mass under the new technology. 
As railroads found their best opportunity in those areas not pos- 
sessing navigable water, such as northern Missouri, the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph railroad was projected between the two rivers, and 
the North Missouri railroad from St. Charles up the divide be- 
tween the two rivers, its charter of March 3, 1851 stating this 
explicitly: "Section 7 ... passing up the divide between the 
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tributaries of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, as near as 
may be to the boundary of this state, with a view that the same 
may be hereafter continued northwardly into the state of Iowa, 
in the direction of Fort Desmoines. . . .* 26 By way of contrast, 
the Pacific railroad, St. Louis to the west line of the state, par- 
alleled approximately the Missouri river, and ran into competi- 
tion with its Southwest Branch through the Ozark region to 
Springfield. In view of river availability for the original main 
line, many thought the Southwest Branch into the interior the 
more important. 

That contemporaries recognized the role of railroads is evi- 
denced in such news items as this: "We understand the Land 
Office at Fayette has been crowded all the week. So much for 
railroads." 27 

Although both of the first projected Missouri railroads aimed 
at the Pacific coast eventually, the more immediate concern in 
outstate relations was rail connections with the Atlantic sea- 
board. In his speech in congress, December 11, 1851, in defend- 
ing his land grant bill, Willard P. Hall explained clearly the 
broad conception into which the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad 
fitted. Congress had recently made a grant of land in aid of the 
Illinois Central looking toward a line that nearly paralleled the 
Mississippi system of waterways to the Gulf of Mexico. If that 
was justified, Hall argued, even more appropriate was aid to a 
link in a highway from the Missouri river at St. Joseph to the 
Atlantic seaboard which had no other direct connection. First 
in his enumeration of Atlantic coast outlets was a chain of rail- 
roads in being, building, and planned from Philadelphia, via of 
Pittsburgh, Columbus, Indianapolis, Springfield, Quincy, and 
Hannibal. Boston and New York would connect with this chain by 
way of the lake shore roads to Ohio. Baltimore would connect 
by the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. Savannah, Georgia, and 
Charleston, South Carolina, would connect by way of Nashville 
and Louisville. The intersection with the Illinois Central would 
give access to Chicago and New Orleans. In terms of the new 
steam power technology this chain of railroads would serve a 
function, in HalPs opinion, that had been planned for the Cumber- 
land National road nearly a half century earlier. 28 

A letter to Editor Holly by "A railroad man" called attention 
to the National Railroad convention that had been held in St. 
Louis in 1849. In view of the fact that "The subject of a great 
highway, by means of a railroad to the Pacific, has occupied 
the public attention for the last two or three years,* he suggeste 
the reprinting of the speeches on that occasion delivered by Sen- 
ator Benton, and R. W. Thompson. 29 
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After the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad construction con- 
tract was signed, August 17, 1852, with John Duff and Company, 
of Boston, to be completed in four years, attention was again 
focused upon this larger concept of a chain of railroads, this 
time emphasizing Duff's town of Boston as the conspicuous sea- 
board terminal. Only one link was said not to be constructed or 
under contract, that from Hannibal to Naples, Illinois, 25 miles 
across the Military Tract. 30 

The extra session of the legislature was faced, not only with 
the legislation necessary to validate the federal grant to the 
state for the benefit of the Hannibal and St. Joseph, and the Pa- 
cific (St. Louis to West line) railroad companies, but was asked 
to authorize additional state credit for a "system" of railways 
for the state. These grants of state credit as of January 1853 
were summarized as follows. 31 

Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad $ 1,500,000 

Pacific Railroad (St. Louis west): Main trunk 2,000,000 

Kansas branch 1,000,000 

Southwest branch 1,000,000 

Iron Mountain Railroad 750,000 
Northern Missouri Railroad 

(St. Charles and Northwest) 2,000,000 
Platte Country Railroad 

(Kansas-St. Joseph and Northwest) 500,000 

Of the projects listed, the Iron Mountain, and the Southwest 
branch railroads were of least direct significance to the present 
theme. The Pacific railroad (St. Louis to the west line of Mis- 
souri) was designed to be built on the south side of the Missouri 
river. The absence of a specified western terminus kept that 
enterprise in a state of controversy and uncertainty for the re- 
mainder of the decade, and well into the next, but the town of 
Kansas seemed to be assured of a branch, if not of the western 
terminus itself. Of course, the word terminus applied only to 
the Missouri section, because, as the name of the enterprise in- 
dicated, the terminus of the chain of railroads was the Pacific 
coast. 

The Northern Missouri railroad had St. Charles, on the north 
bank of the Missouri river a short distance above St. Louis, as 
its starting point, and was designed to bring business* from Iowa 
and northern Missouri to the St. Louis area. An amendment to 
the railroad aid bill attempted to impose this enterprise on the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad Company. The supporters of 
the latter company objected that this was really a St. Louis de- 
vice for killing the Hannibal and St. Joseph road by loading 
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it with financial burdens beyond its resources, and thereby elim- 
inating Hannibal rivalry. 32 

The Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad has never received its 
due from historians, in part, probably, because like most lost 
causes, its successful rivals monopolized the spotlight of public- 
ity, amidst the present-mindedness of later generations who 
were interested only in selecting from the past those things that 
were useful to explain or justify later events. Was that outcome, 
the relative failure of the St. Joseph and Hannibal railroad, in- 
evitable, the product of determinism, or was the outcome the 
consequence of acts of omission or commission by the people 
concerned? 

Upon John Duff's return to Boston, the fall of 1852, he justi- 
fied the road, among other things, on account of the "dangerous 
and unimprovable character* of the Missouri river. Further- 
more, "Mr. Duff, on his return [to Missouri] , will detach a party 
to survey the route from St. Joseph to Fre'mont's pass, the only 
opening in the Rocky Mountains over which a railroad can be 
constructed to California, and from his knowledge of the route, 
he thinks that the road can be constructed at the same cost as 
the road through Missouri." 33 

The visions that northern Missouri was seeing explain, par- 
tially at least, the resentment against St. Louis early in the extra 
session of legislature, because of the omnibus amendment, which 
included the North Missouri Railroad and which would have sunk 
the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad Company. A St. Louis 
point of view was presented in a Jefferson City letter to the Mis- 
souri Democrat which quoted a speech of Brown, of St. Louis, 
who had offered the omnibus substitute and commended those who 
had opposed the Hannibal road as "hostile to the interests of St. 
Louis perversive of the true policy of the State in changing the 
channels of its commerce and being in fact but an (Illinois con- 
tinuation) designed to subserve the purposes of a rival State." 
From the northern Missouri point of view, in turn, the Hannibal 
Messenger noted that only one St. Louis newspaper, The News, 
protested the Brown speech, and only a few St. Louis men, not 
the majority, in the legislature did their duty: 

This State does not belong to St. Louis. She has long enough 
ruled the legislature and can do it no more. Let her read her 
fate in the decision on Mr. Brown's bill. . . . 

We are sorry that St. Louis and the Pacific Railroad bill 
was lost. It is injurious to the interests of the great road and 
the State. But upon the heads of her own people rests the 
blame in a great degree. We hope the Legislature at an early 
date, will do that road justice. . . . [Let St. Louis put herself 
right before the world.] 34 
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The failure of the railroad bill in the extra session provided 
the occasion for another noteworthy and quotable exposition of 
"The uses and effects of railroads:" "A community who, like 
the people of Missouri, are strangers to railroad facilities, are 
apt to entertain crude notions in regard to these great engines 
of civilization. . . .* The technological theory that was involved 
may be stated briefly that wealth being the product of labor, con- 
trivances which economize time and labor increase wealth, re- 
leasing labor for productive uses: 

No man but understands that we have profited greatly in 
Missouri by our navigable rivers and our steamboats. But 
all the travel and transportation could have been done by 
other means by pirogues, flatboats, rafts and common wagons. 
How then, have we gained by the use of steamboats, and why 
are our river counties most prosperous and populous? Simply 
because a steamboat is a machine superior to a pirogue, a 
flatboat, a raft or wagon^ to effect the transit of persons and 
. property. The river counties, by use of this machine, have 
enjoyed a quicker and vastly cheaper means of transit than 
other counties less favorably located. 

By a railroad it is proposed to construct a machinery of_ 
transit and transportation, which shall extend to sections of 
the State now dependent on the expensive machines of saddle- 
horses, coaches and wagons for travel and to transport their 
produce and merchandise. The railroad is the illustrious 
achievement of modern art and science, which people of Mis- 
souri have yet to enjoy for these purposes. 
The statistical calculations that followed are of doubtful valid- 
ity but they illustrate effectively the significance of the argument 
as a technological interpretation of this aspect of history. Rail- 
rate costs were estimated at one-fourth wagon rates. But if the 
men and animals employed in transportation in a given example 
were released for productive work in the field, the labor cost of 
two railroad men equalled 40 days compared with the labor cost 
of men and animals totalling 27,000 days, or a ratio of one to 
675: 

One effect of a railroad is, therefore, greatly to multiply 
the productive force of the rapid increase of wealth in all 
those States which have constructed railroads. They not only 
multiply the actual population, by opening new facilities for 
the settlement of remoter districts, but they virtually add to 
the existing population, by the immense increase which they 
effect in the capabilities of a given number of men to per- 
form the necessary transportation of the people. In this view 
they are as great an advance on the steamboat as the steamboat 
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is on the ox team. One locomotive operated by two men, will 
perform more service than a steamboat operated by 30 men. 35 
By the winter of 1852-1853, protests were insistent that the 
railroad fever had already run too high a temperature, and that 
talk of "a railroad system" for Missouri was going too far at 
any rate too fast. 36 However, that may be, not many were ready 
in their thinking about communications to accept the idea of a 
railway system to replace the existing waterways, unsatisfac- 
tory as they were. Such was the power of old institutions in a 
culture to hold it captive against so revolutionary an innovation 
as steam locomotives on iron rails. 

Furthermore, the extra session episode illustrates another 
weakness of Missouri in the rivalry for rail connections in the 
emerging national system of rail connections and rivalry of pop- 
ulation centers two routes across the state which could not be 
reconciled at either end. Hannibal was against St. Louis at the 
east end, and St. Joseph against the City of Kansas at the west 
end. The rise of Chicago took more and more of the St. Louis 
traffic by way of the Hannibal road and its later branches, with- 
out Hannibal itself becoming a significant population center. At 
the west, the City of Kansas came to overshadow St. Joseph, and 
fed traffic into Chicago by several routes, none of which empha- 
sized St. Joseph or Hannibal. 

The Missouri railroad system, as planned in 1852, when 
platted on a map, shows all main trunks, with two exceptions, 
converging upon St. Louis like the ribs of an open fan. But that 
city faced toward New Orleans, controlled by the tradition of 
water communications. By 1852, the rail connections from St. 
Louis eastward were still speculative, and rails had not dis- 
placed water in the minds of the dominant sentiment. Further- 
more, Chicago as the Great Rail Center had not yet assumed a 
decisive position, but was a challenge nevertheless to the St. 
Louis supremacy in the western Mississippi valley. The Hanni- 
bal and St. Joseph railroad was the major discordant element in 
the St. Louis bid to control new rail as well as the old water 
based traffic. The rail pull of western commerce eastward was 
in conflict with the desire of St. Louis to pull northern Missouri 
and Iowa commerce southward. The Hannibal and St. Joseph 
railroad conformed with that rail pull eastward, the only ques- 
tion being what cities further east would channel that commerce 
on its way to the Atlantic seaboard population centers. As of 
1852 Terra Haute and Columbus bid for that position. Chicago's 
time had not yet come, but portents of the future were disturbing 
to all her rivals. 

At the point of the Missouri river Elbow the City of Kansas 
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occupied the location on the Missouri river nearest the Great 
Southwest, bid for a position somewhat similar to that of St. 
Louis, only at what was often held to be the westernmost geo- 
graphical position at which a city could function between St. 
Louis and the Rocky Mountains. The reason for this assumption 
was the scarcity of timber and water west of Kansas (the City 
of Kansas). 37 A system of communications to serve the city of 
Kansas was envisioned which, when plotted on a map converged 
at that city, like the ribs of an open fan. The road to the Cherokee 
country, a Santa Fe road to the Spanish Southwest, then serviced 
by wagon, the Great Central Railroad to the Pacific to ascend 
the Kansas valley, and one item in the legislature program of 
the extra session of the Missouri legislature of 1852 the Platte 
Country Railroad from Kansas to St. Joseph to be extended later 
northwest up the east bank of the Missouri river, St. Joseph 
frankly voiced its hope to converge this western trade at her 
terminus of the Hannibal and St. Joseph road for carriage east- 
ward. When this seemed impossible, Hannibal bid for the role 
to speed all western commerce by rail eastward. 

Kansas held its Railroad Convention January 4, 1853. Dr. J. 
Lykins, formerly a Baptist missionary to the Shawnee Indians, 
but then a leading resident of Kansas, presided, P. M. Chouteau, 
of the great fur family, and H. B. Bouton were secretaries. While 
the committee on resolutions was deliberating, Bouton addressed 
the convention, declaring that: 

the geographical and commercial position of Kansas, forbids 
that she should long remain passive, in the midst of the prev- 
alent excitement on the subject of railroads the subject which 
more than any other now occupies the public mind. 
He continued by pointing to Kansas as the state terminus of 
two railroads; the Pacific railroad on its way from St. Louis to 
the Pacific, and the Platte Country railroad. The railroad, mean- 
ing particularly the road to the Pacific, he predicted was "des- 
tined to revolutionize the commerce of the world. * He argued 
the geographical position of Kansas; on the western boundary of 
Missouri, *on the Missouri river at the point of its most south- 
ern deflection in upper Missouri," and "commanding the heavy 
trade of the Kansas territory," and of New Mexico. Furthermore, 
he pointed out that the new attitude of the democratic party no 
longer found interval improvements odious, and that they were 
now supported without distinction of party. Kansas must awake 
to the opportunities, and with this dictum as a theme he gave way 
to the report of the resolutions committee. 

The resources of the country to the west were reviewed in the 
resolutions, the commerce of Asia and the Pacific, the prospects 
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of Kansas as the chief city of the West, and railroads, especially 
the Pacific railroad, as "one of deep and absorbing interest . . . 
to the citizens of the Upper Missouri." 

The Kansas Convention endorsed the Pacific railroad project 
and invited the location of the state terminus in the city, offering 
a right of way and land for depots and other facilities. The 
Platte Country railroad was denominated as "second only in im- 
portance to the Pacific road," because, when extended up the 
Missouri valley it would serve an area capable of supporting 20 
millions of people. Another resolution commended a railroad 
project from Charleston, South Carolina, to Kansas. Still an- 
other resolution authorized a committee to correspond with both 
the sponsors of this and of the Kansas and St. Joseph railroad. 
Another project approved was a railroad from Kansas *to some 
point of intersection in the South, with the New Orleans projected 
road." The convention extended its appreciation for services 
rendered to several Missouri political figures, including Senator 
Benton. The convention denounced the newspaper, the St. Louis 
Missouri Republican for its "unscrupulous efforts ... to divert 
from its legitimate objects the means donated for the construc- 
tion of the St. Louis and Pacific Railroad." 

St. Joseph smarted also under the whip of St. Louis selfish- 
ness, charging that after that city got what it wanted, it then at- 
tempted to block any other city: "So far as St. Joseph, as a City 
is concerned, we have made our arrangements to do without St. 
Louis aid, and the loss of the bill will not ruin us." 38 This was 
prior to the Compromise Measures in the legislation on railroad 
aid, but demonstrated clearly the object of St. Joseph's ambi- 
tion. Later when the Governor vetoed the railroad bill, the St. 
Joseph Gazette editorialized its disappointment: 

But whatever may be the result, let not our citizens despair. 
Energy and perseverence will ultimately accomplish all we 
desire. It will take us longer, but it is only a question of 
time. The Pacific and Hannibal roads must be united at this 
point and the great Pacific Highway be opened from here 
hence to the'western Ocean. 39 

3. Multiple diffusion centers; 
railroads and connected settlement 

The prolonged agitation of the graduation bill as an aspect of 
land policy should have called the attention of historians forcibly 
to the fact that there was no continuous or connected frontier 
line, or hither edge of free land, during the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, as presented in the Turner frontier hypothesis stereotype. 
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Had such an orderly westward advancing frontier line of settle- 
ment existed there would have been no occasion for a graduation 
bill. The critical point was that new locations were usually sep- 
arate from each other. Isolated settlements did not connect to 
form a continuum until late in the filling-in process. 

In 1894, N. S. Shaler, writing, as did Turner, under the influ- 
ence of the dictum of the Director of the Census of 1890, disa- 
greed in part with the frontier line thesis by pointing out that, 
after the pioneer had broken out of the forest into the prairies 
about 1830, there was nothing like a frontier line. 40 Even in this 
repudiation of the frontier line concept, however, Shaler did not 
make clear the full nature of the change in process employed in 
effecting occupance after that date. Prior to the coming of the 
railroad, settlement tended to find locations along waterways; 
even the Wilderness Roads overland from the Atlantic slope into 
the Kentucky interior, where possible, clung to waterways. 
Within the interior the individual settlement nucleii were con- 
nected primarily by water. Penetration into the interior, not 
served by water, was slow. Farther west, where rainfall and 
streams diminished in volume, the isolation of the interior was 
more and more conspicuous. There it was that the railroad be- 
came the key to communications; to the availability of lands 
otherwise passed over; to the connections between settlements 
which eventually would fill in large vacant or relatively unoccu- 
pied spaces from all directions until the human occupance be- 
came continuous. Jh the case of the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
Railroad, this process of completion of connected settlement 
proceeded eastward from St. Joseph as well as westward from 
Hannibal, and in both directions from individual intermediate 
points. 

Thus prior to the railroad, the occupance of the continent was 
effected largely by means of multiple diffusion centers, water 
based, and so far as they were tied to parent communities or to 
each other, it was largely by water communications. Penetra- 
tion into the interior, back from water bases whether coast, river, 
or lake, was limited by technology in relation to geographical 
factors. Railroads afforded a new base of operations independent 
of water. Man, through the medium of his technology, was the 
active or positive factor; geography was passive. Any definition 
of natural resources turns upon the question of man learning 
how to take advantage of what the earth presented to him. Sim- 
pler forms of exploitation give way to more complex forms mak- 
ing available as resources properties of a given area which were 
formerly latent. Space became multidimensional. 

Thus new technology resulted in population shifts and changing 
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densities of occupance. This principle applied not only to the 
period and process of original white settlement what the Turner 
school call the frontier period, but it applied equally to any later 
time- space when the question of redistribution of population over 
the same area is the subject of historical study. Some localities 
accumulated greater population densities than others. These new 
centers of population concentration were responses to the capac- 
ity of the population to exploit properties of the earth area not 
hitherto available. Beginning as isolated new high density com- 
munities they might become diffusion centers, eventually con- 
necting with other isolated high density concentrations each new 
shift of centers behaving much as the original settler occupance 
at the simpler agricultural level. There was no frontier line, 
thus there was no end of the frontier. The process was continu- 
ous, deriving from man's ever-expanding capactity to utilize the 
latent properties of the earth. The true focus of history is upon 
this unique unlimited capacity of man's mind to expand its range 
of effectiveness and comprehension of reality. 41 If man's culture 
were static, then geographical determinism might become a re- 
ality. That situation prevails among plants and animals. The 
possibilism of a rigid human culture within a fixed geographical 
situation might become exhausted, the marginal utility of expen- 
diture of human energy might approach zero, and then the lim- 
itations of the geographical environment might come to dominate 
and control men's actions. But so long as men's minds are ac- 
tive, creatively, man is in the ascendancy over the limiting fac- 
tors of environment. He cannot do what he wishes completely, 
ignoring the setting of time and space, but he can transcend its 
control as a determining factor; he can make choices to the ex- 
tent that he earns the right through original thought about his 
current relatedness to and within his unique setting in time and 
space. 

4. Indian policy 

For the treatment of the Indian theme, it is necessary to refer 
back to 1830 and 1841 as points of reference for indicating the 
changing direction of Indian policy that culminated between 1853 
and 1854. In 1830, congress had enacted the first measure of a 
three point program, the General Indian Removal Act which au- 
thorized the relocation of all Indians then east of the Mississippi 
river in what was then the southwest the country west of Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, and Iowa. The second measure, the Indian Inter- 
course Act of 1834, was designed to exclude from the territory- 
designated as Indian Country, all white persons except enumerat- 
ed groups which included governmental employees, missionaries, 
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and licensed traders. The third measure, intended to create a 
permanent Indian State, formed by a federation of the tribes for 
self-government, failed of passage. Thus the plan for a perma- 
nent solution of the Indian problem fell short of fulfillment. 

Originally the road to Oregon had been thought of as the Lewis 
ajid Clark route, but the discovery of the South Pass had shifted 
the focus southward. By 1841 came the first indication of a re- 
orientation which would open the central routes convergent upon 
the upper Platte valley and the South Pass. The annexation of 
Texas and the Mexican War cessions called for further revision. 
Instead of the emigrant tribes of Indians, between the Red and 
Platte rivers, being out of the way of the white advance, after 
1848 they were in the geographical center of the new United 
States, in the path of the principal wagon trails, the Santa Fe and 
the Oregon-California roads. Thus the policy forecast in 1841, 
crystallized in 1848, when the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
stated explicitly the new objective, to relocate the Indians, divid- 
ing them into two colonies, a northern and a southern group, and 
open the central routes between the two groups. 42 

In his report for 1849, Sub-Agent John E. Barrows, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, represented the game in the country of the Pawnees 
as deficient, and unless something was done for the Indians they 
would become extinct. In the Platte valley, on the emigrant 
routes, he insisted, the Indians were unable to support themselves 
because of the slaughter of native animals. 43 

Beginning, then, in 1848, the new Indian location policy, the 
Pacific railroad, and the organization of the Indian country were 
woven together into a continued story, each annual report of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and his subordinates constituting 
a chapter, and each chapter becoming more and more specific 
and insistent. 44 

In 1851 D. D. Mitchell, Superintendent of Indian Affairs in the 
St. Louis district, recommended the organization of Nebraska 
territory because the Indians of the border tribes wished it, and 
thousands of white emigrants had accumulated along the western 
boundary of Missouri awaiting the opening. Describing the bor- 
der Indians, he pointed out that "a large majority of the families 
are now as intelligent, comfortable and well informed as their 
white neighbors." They were much mixed with whites, which 
was the only way in which, in his estimation, the Indian could be- 
come "partially civilized/ and some were more capable of the 
responsibilities of citizenship than a large part of the citizens 
of New Mexico. He recommended therefore; 

the laying off of the Nebraska Territory, with the following 

boundaries; Commencing on the Missouri, at the mouth of 
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the Kansas river, and running north up the Missouri to the 
mouth of the L'eau que court, or Running Water river; follow- 
ing up the Running Water river to its source, about thirty -five 
miles above Fort Laramie, where this stream issues from 
the base of the southern range of mountains known as Black 
Hills; from thence due south to the Arkansas river; thence 
along our established boundaries to the western line of the 
State of Missouri, to the place of beginning. This would give 
the United States all the agricultural lands south of the Mis- 
souri river that are considered exclusively Indian Territory. 45 
The editor of the St. Louis Republican had accompanied Mit- 
chell on his mission among the Indians and agreed with his plan 
as the only approach that afforded justice to the Indian, and to 
the white settlers, thousands of whom were already in the vicin- 
ity of the border awaiting the privilege of locating there, but who 
would be driven off by the military if they entered the Indian 
country. Many of the Indians were mixed with white blood, and 
the better of them compared favorably in cultural attainments 
with people of the States. 46 
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Chapter V 

THE NEBRASKA BOOMER MOVEMENT AND 
THE PACIFIC RAILROAD 

In Oklahoma history, the terms Boomer and Sooner acquired 
a quite definite standing and differentiated meaning in pioneer 
language. The term Boomer was applied to those who under- 
took to settle on unoccupied public lands in the heart of the 
Indian Territory. Attempts to persuade congress to organize a 
Territorial Government and formally open the land had failed, 
leaving the Indian Intercourse Act still in force, yet the 
Boomers claimed that the country was eligible for white oc- 
cupation. Eventually, such settlers were expelled repeatedly 
by the military authorities. The term Sooner applied to those 
who, at the time of the official opening of 1889, entered illegally 
prior to the designated day and hour of the "Run." 1 In Oklahoma 
history the term Boomer was one to be proud of, but not the 
term Sooner. These distinctions were carefully drawn, and dif- 
ferentiate the Oklahoma case from most illegal frontier in- 
vasions of Indian lands. The first point of difference is that in 
neither case, Boomer or Sooner, did the title to the land belong 
to the Indian. It was government land. The Sooner was an out- 
law to his fellow Boomers, not because he was defying the gov- 
ernment (they all were doing that), but because he broke the 
code accepted by the Boomers themselves. Neither term appliea 
to those persons who undertook to settle upon reservation land 
in Oklahoma for which treaties had not been made relative to the 
extinguishment of Indian title. 

In the Nebraska settlement agitation of the early 1850s there 
were close parallels with the later Oklahoma settlement situa- 
tion, and these definitions are of value in reorienting the point 
of view toward the traditional stereotype of the f reestate and 
slavestate controversy which stands as an emotional block to 
independent thinking about the facts. This chapter does not 
undertake to deal with the possible beginnings of this theme 
prior to 1851-1852, and carries it through the winter of 1853- 
1854, only so far as is necessary to the larger subject of the 
study. 
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1. Thomas Jefferson Sutherland, Nebraska Boomer 

Putnam's Monthly Magazine , for May 1854, printed an un- 
signed editorial article on Nebraska in which a reference was 
made to Thomas Jefferson Sutherland, an eccentric phrenologist, 
wandering with his knapsack among the towns of the Missouri 
border during 1851, giving public lectures on phrenology, and 
promoting land reform and a plan for leading a colony to settle 
in Nebraska. According to this story, with two or three com- 
panions, he made the attempt at a colony, but became ill and 
died at the Iowa Mission, near the present town of Highland, 
close to the Kansas-Nebraska boundary line. The author refer- 
red to earlier agitation for organization and settlement of 
Nebraska, Douglas' first proposal of 1844, and Benton's of 1850, 
but he argued that it was Sutherland who performed the first 
"overt act." 

"Old Nebraska," or "General" Sutherland, did appear on the 
border in the spring of 1851 in western Iowa, from which place 
he wrote a letter to Luke Lea, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
protesting the treatment accorded the Indians in Nebraska by 
the Mormons centering at Kanesville. The letter was printed 
in the St. Joseph Gazette, June 11, 1851, with an approving edi- 
torial note. Sutherland wrote three more known letters from 
the Missouri river frontier. The letters were dated May 3, 29, 
and July 31, 1851, and were printed in the Cincinnati Daily 
Nonpareil, May 19, June 25, and August 27, 1851. The first two 
letters were written from opposite sides of the Missouri river 
in the vicinity of Old Fort Kearney (Nebraska city), and told of 
his "Perambulation of Nebraska" to seek information about the 
country. He had provided himself with a map secured from the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, Justin Butterfield, 
upon which were indicated the locations of Indian reservations, 
the proposed Territory of Nebraska being indicated as the 
country lying between 40 and 43 degrees north latitude. In the 
second letter Sutherland recommended extending Nebraska 
southward to the Kansas river, and was particularly inpressed 
with Old Fort Kearney as the site of a future city and outfitting 
point for the emigrant route westward. 

Besides gathering information about Nebraska, Sutherland 
was interested in land reform, and became hostile toward the 
squatter speculator and other land monopolist in western Iowa 
who prevented the "actual settler" receiving the intended bene- 
fits of the land laws. Upon his return to Ohio he wrote three 
additional letters looking to his summer plans for 1852. These 
were printed also in the Nonpareil, December 2, 1851, March 2, 
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and 5, 1852. The first of this second series which was the 
fourth of the Nonpareil letters, was devoted wholly to land re- 
form. Sutherland denounced the homestead bills then pending in 
congress as playing into the hands of speculators. For the 
prairie country, short of timber, Sutherland proposed that each 
prairie claim of 160 acres be assigned a tract of five acres of 
timber. 

In the third of his letters from the Nebraska border, Suther- 
land described the location of the Emigrant tribes of Indians 
fronting on the Missouri river, and pointed out that behind, that 
is, west of that Indian frontier, lay lands to which the Indian 
title had been extinguished, and which had not been assigned to 
any Indian tribe. These unassigned lands, he insisted, were 
public lands and legally open to white settlement. Specifically, 
he cited as his authority for their location the map he had re- 
ceived from Commissioner Butterfield. 

Upon leaving the Nebraska frontier in the fall of 1851, the 
Liberty Tribune, October 31, 1851, recorded his plan for settle- 
ment in Nebraska. The details of his proposal for emigrants to 
rendezvous at St. Louis, April 1, 1852, and to establish the set- 
tlement north of the fortieth parallel on the unassigned lands, 
was published in the Ncmpareil on March 2. This did not give 
prospective emigrants much time to prepare, but evidently other 
Ohio papers had given his plan earlier publicity in general 
terms* 

The last of these Nonpareil letters was devoted to the 
Nebraska Polytechnic Institute plans, a military and agricul- 
tural school for white and Indian young men of limited circum- 
stances. He hoped for federal governmental aid in the enter- 
prise, and that these young men might thus acquire an education 
and a home. Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, had arrived in the 
United States in December, 1851, and Sutherland responded to 
his romantic appeal, incorporating into his own military train- 
ing scheme the idea of preparing military leaders "to share the 
glory of the battle of freedom and humanity* abroad. Sutherland 
was an idealist in the tradition of Lord Byron, whose poetry he 
admired and quoted. The Kossuth visit stirred his romantic 
spirit to new adventures. 

Sutherland appeared next in the records as the author of a 
book Notes on Nebraska, a chapter of which was published in 
the Liberty Tribune, May 7, 1852. This particular chapter 
(four) was devoted to a description of the agricultural potential 
of Nebraska; grass, livestock, corn, flax, and hemp. In none of 
his writings did Sutherland say anything of the slavery question. 
Apparently he had received no response in Ohio to his appeals 
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for colonists, and in western Missouri he tried again to interest 
followers. He published a card under the title "Gold in Nebras- 
ka," dated June 24, 1852, proposing a tour of the country, of 
about two months duration, to start from Weston, August 5, the 
day after the Missouri election. He was sponsored by an en- 
dorsement of five Weston men, headed by Samuel Finch, whig 
editor of the Reporter of that place. 2 There is no positive 
evidence that anyone responded to Sutherland's appeal. That he 
did enter Nebraska with a few followers is certain, however, 
but when he arrived at the Iowa Mission he was ill, and died 
there of typhus fever, September 7, 1852. 3 

This death notice gave some information about the man. Re- 
putedly he had been a soldier under General Simon Bolivar, in 
South America, had traveled in Italy and in Asia Minor, and had 
participated in the Canadian Rebellion, when he was captured 
and imprisoned for eighteen months. The General was com- 
mended as a lawyer, a politician, "and so peculiar constituted 
as to court controversies .... Upon the whole he was a remark- 
able man." 

In 1882, S. M. Irvin, missionary to the lowas and Sacs, wrote 
an account of the "General* as he had told his story in 1852. 
Early in the summer of that year, Sutherland appeared at the 
Mission with a little girl, Viola, not his own, whose family name 
he did not know, and left her while he explored the country. 
About three weeks later he passed the Mission again on his way 
to Missouri to bring a colony, returning later with his com- 
panions. But he was ill and died. The little girl, Viola, re- 
mained with the Irvins. Sutherland's belongings included 
manuscripts, correspondence, etc., which indicated Ohio con- 
nections. 4 

Two conclusions should be pointed out. Sutherland had the 
Butterfield map of the Indian country, with the Indian reserva- 
tions marked, the boundary of the then pending Nebraska terri- 
tory, and the unassigned land which he insisted was public 
domain and open to settlement. Secondly, this was in the spring 
of 1851, and two years prior to the time Senator Thomas H. 
Benton raised the same issue and illustrated it with a map 
drawn according to his specifications in the Indian Office. 5 

2. The Kansas Ledger, September, 1851. 

General Sutherland was not alone in the Nebraska agitation 
of 1851. The short-lived Kansas Ledger, published at Kansas 
(City), Missouri, printed an article, apparently in September, 
which was reprinted in the Gazette, and in the Tribune. 6 The 
point of the article was to urge upon congress the importance 
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of the organization of Nebraska, and to urge Missouri papers to 
push the project by securing extinguishment of Indian title, the 
settlement of the country between the Missouri frontier and the 
New Mexican session, and the maintenance of order, all of 
which would bring about the solution of the problem of the 
Pacific railroad. The Indians along the border were represented 
as desirous of selling their surplus land and becoming citizens. 

3. The Parkville petition. 

At a public meeting in Parkville, Missouri, June 17, 1852, a 
petition to congress was adopted praying for the organization of 
Nebraska. 7 The argument cited the extension of the limits of 
the United States to the Pacific ocean, and the importance of 
filling the "open space between the two flanks of civilization," 
and asked the immediate organization of Nebraska, extinguish - 
ment of Indian title, and immediate settlement of lands there to 
which Indian title was already extinguished the unassigned lands 
of Sutherland's map. The Parkville meeting instructed the 
secretary to forward the petition to Senator Atchison, who pre- 
sented it in the senate, without comment, July 7, 1852. 8 Were 
the files of other newspapers in western Missouri available, 
probably other instances of border agitation for organization of 
Nebraska would be revealed. 

4. The delegate to congress, 1852. 

By the summer of 1852 the Nebraska boomer movement had 
developed to the point of selection of a delegate to congress. 
Different centers of interest have contributed variant stories of 
how this was effected. One story focused the movement upon 
the Wyandot Nation, making of it an Emigrant Indian enterprise. 9 
Another story represented it as the product of the Iowa-Mis- 
souri white frontier. 

According to the version which advanced the claims for the 
Wyandot influence, the Northwest Confederacy of Indian tribes, 
of which the Wyandots were the keepers of the Council fire, 
petitioned congress in the spring of 1852 for the organization 
of Nebraska territory, but were ignored. Then, they decided to 
send a delegate to present their case, and an election was held 
at the Wyandot Council House, October 12, 1852, at which 
Abelard Guthrie, who had married into the tribe, received the 
entire vote of 35. At the inspiration of Senator Atchison, ac- 
cording to Connelley, the Commandant at Fort Leavenworth 
threatened to arrest Guthrie, and failing to intimidate him, a 
call was made for another election at which one Banow, or 
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or Barrow, was selected to oppose Guthrie. At the subsequent 
election, no date given, Guthrie defeated Barrow by a vote of 
54 to 16, and on November 20 departed for Washington. It was 
during this winter of 1852-1853 that Hall introduced his Nebras- 
ka bill, which passed the house and was defeated in the senate 
on March 3, 1853 with expiration of the congress. Connelley 
credited Guthrie with inspiring Hall and coming so near suc- 
cess: 

Although he failed in securing the passage of the bill, Mr. 
Guthrie virtually accomplished the object sought in his elec- 
tion. He forced a consideration of the question. . , . [and] 
convinced the slave power that the question would have to be 
settled at the coming session of Congress. 10 
Material for the second version of the territorial delegate 
election is derived from the western Missouri newspapers. In 
spite of the fact that Liberty was only a short distance from the 
Wyandot nation, and Parkville was just across the Missouri 
river from it, the Tribune did not print any news of the Wyandot 
movement, nor of the delegate agitation, from border sources. 
The first discussion of it in the Tribune was October 8, 1852, 
a reprint of an article from the St. Louis Missouri Republican; 

"Westward the Star of Empire takes its way." Another 
Territory is about to be added to the United States, by the 
organization of a local government and the election of a 
delegate to Congress. The people of the Territory of 
Nebraska, feeling that their interests would be better at- 
tended to, if represented in the Congress of the United 
States, have determined, we understand, to elect a delegate, 
probably in time to take his seat in the next House of 
Representatives. 

We have for some time anticipated that this would be 
done. The settlers have been anxious that a territorial 
government should be extended over them. Their population 
is increasing, and if the Indian title to a portion of the land 
on our border was extinguished, or the Indians themselves 
were incorporated into the Union as citizens, there ought to 
be no difficulty in arranging the boundaries of the new ter- 
ritory. But whether the Indians are embraced or not, there 
is territory enough belonging to the United States, to sustain 
a large population. Much of it is the finest land anywhere to 
be found, and all that is necessary to secure its early set- 
tlement is to have the requisite surveys made, and the privi- 
lege of preemption guaranteed. 

As to some of the Indian tribes, many of those who com- 
pose them are already better prepared to exercise the rights 
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which belong to citizenship, than the Mexicans. They are 
educated, own large farms, are wealthy and understand our 
theory of government quite as well as many who attempt to 
expound it. No one can object to their immediate admission 
as citizens, if they should desire to give up their primitive 
forms of Government for one which will embrace protection 
to the whole population. 

Precedents are not wanting for this action of the people of 
the new Territory. The first official notice of the organi- 
zation of a territory in Minnesota, was the appearance of a 
Delegate to Congress, asking admission to a seat in the 
House. New Mexico and Utah elected Delegates before any 
action of Congress was had in relation to those territories, 
and the Delegates were received. So, we presume, it will be 
with Nebraska Territory, if the people should determine upon 
the Election of a Delegate. There is no stopping the rush of 
people to the West, and Congress will be acting a wise part 
if they should, at an early day, provide for the protection of 
the Indians in Nebraska Territory guaranteeing to them 
their rights in the land owned by them, if they should deter- 
mine to identify themselves as citizens of the Union, or 
making provisions for the purchase of so much of the soil as 
they may desire to alienate. 

Note should be made of the fact that this article referred to 
the movement in terms of "the organization of a local govern- 
ment w That aspect of the matter was not brought out in the 
Wyandot materials, and has not been associated with the status 
of the delegate chosen in 1852. Furthermore, the absence of 
such a quasi- government spoiled certain of the comparisons 
with the precedents cited. In the Wyandot version, there was no 
claim that the delegate was sent in the name of the Wyandot 
nation, nor of the Northwestern Confederacy of Indian Tribes. 
He represented himself as delegate of Nebraska territory, which 
possessed no existence as an organized entity, even locally. 

On October 13, 1852, the Gazette noted that John E. Barrow, 
Indian Agent at Council Bluffs, was a candidate for congress 
from the territory of Nebraska and the following announcement 
was requested: 

We learn that arrangements are making at the different 
stations, to organize meetings, and make suitable arrange- 
ments for holding the election, which will be held, we sup- 
pose, some time next month. The people of this Territory 
have for some time been anxious to send a delegate to Con- 
gress, and they are determined at this time to do so. In our 
next we will speak more fully upon this subject. 
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The following week note was made of the candidacy of William 
T. Dyer, recorded by the Weston Reporter, and the comment 
was added that: "We hear of one or two other candidates, who 
will make themselves known at the proper time." 11 

On October 21, 1852, a Territorial Mass Meeting was held at 
St. Mary's Mission, Potawatomie nation, deep in the interior of 
the Nebraska territory. The speeches and resolutions related 
the growing importance of the Nebraska country, its resources, 
and increasing wants: 

We a portion of the citizens, with a loyal and patriotic devo- 
tion to the government of the United States, do earnestly rec- 
ommend to our fellow- citizens to unite and cooperate with 
us, in securing the speedy extension of the protection and 
fostering care of that government over us .... 
They called for the early purchase of Indian land, "and then 
by prudent and liberal legislation to so open the door to induce- 
ments to immigrants and actual settlers, as will secure a 
prompt development of the resources of the territory. . . .* 

To accomplish these ends, the election of a delegate was to 
be held November 16, and John E. Barrow was recommended as 
a suitable candidate. Polling places were to be provided at four 
locations in the territory, from north to south: Bellevue, Great 
Nemaha Agency, Fort Leavenworth, the Delaware Crossing, 
where the military road forded the Kansas river, near the 
Wyandot nation, and a fifth in the west, St. Mary's Mission. A 
secretary, Hiram Rich of Fort Leavenworth,was appointed to 
receive the returns and issue the certificate of election. 12 
The Richmond [ Missouri?] Herald commented that "the 
people of this interesting territory" were preparing to hold an 
election for a delegate to congress, and that there were two 
candidates, John E. Barrow, Indian subagent at Council Bluffs, 
and Abelard Guthrie: 

It is to be presumed that, as the delegates elect from Utah 
and New Mexico were received by Congress, before any 
action had been taken in relation to them, the delegate from 
Nebraska will, in conformity with that precedent, also be re- 
ceived. . . Let the interests of the citizens of this Territory 
be promptly attended to, towns and citizens [cities] will 
spring up, and a fresh impulse will be given its commercial 
and agricultural pursuits everywhere. 13 

As the date set for the Nebraska delegate election approached 
a notice appeared in the paid advertising columns of the Gazette. 
November 10, 1852, calling a "Nebraska Meeting: A meeting of 
the citizens of the city of St. Joseph and vicinity will be held on 
Saturday [November 13] at the Court House in said city at 2 
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o'clock P.M. for the purpose of taking Measures, preparatory 
to the settlement and organization of said Territory, come one 
come all who desire to locate in that beautiful and a fertile 
Country.* 

Following the date of the meeting November 13 and the elec- 
tion November 16, the Gazette was silent about what had oc- 
curred. As a newspaper it did not even report the news. Had 
the intent of the meeting been to organize a delegation to attend 
the Nebraska election at the nearest voting precinct and cast a 
ballot? Possibly interest evaporated when Barrows sent out 
notice^ apparently about two weeks prior to the election date, 
withdrawing his candidacy. The outcome of the election was re- 
ported indirectly from the Platte Argus which gave Guthrie 40 
votes majority, and the comment was added, whether by the 
Gazetteer the Argus is not clear, that Barrows had withdrawn: 
"Guthrie is a democrat, and quite an accomplished politician. 
Barrows beats Guthrie 40 votes at the Belleview precinct," 14 

Further explanation came later, and again indirectly, through 
the Weston Reporter, that Barrows had withdrawn because he 
had been informed by several members of congress from Mis- 
souri that he would not be seated. It was stated further that the 
news of his action had not reached all the polling places in time, 
but the editor commended Barrows for acting "with discretion. 
We are of the opinion, that should Mr. Guthrie make the trip to 
Washington, it will be a bootless journey. We, however, wish 
him well." 15 This record does not fit altogether into the Wyandot 
documents and even less into Connelley's interpretation of them. 
In view of the fact that the whigs had been in power at Washing- 
ton since 1849, and since the Office of Indian Affairs in the De- 
partment of the Interior had taken over the conduct of Indian 
Affairs from the War Department, also in 1849, Barrows was 
probably a whig. Furthermore, Mordecai Oliver, a whig had 
been elected in the fourth district and was available for consul- 
tation. Also, Barrow's station was in Iowa and in contact with 
the ambitions of Iowa men in the Nebraska territory. On the face 
of it, all these facts do not fit into the interpretation that the 
Atchison wing of the Missouri democracy was dictating the St. 
Mary's Mass Meeting and the Barrows candidacy. A sort of 
postscript to the episode appeared after the democratic -admin- 
istration of Pierce assumed office from the whig administration 
of Fillmore to the victor belongs the spoils Barrows was re- 
placed promptly by James H. Gatewood, of Henry county, 
Missouri. w 

Allowing for the admitted deficiencies of the record, the net 
result of these ^Boomer" episodes is a clear demonstration that 
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the interest was widely disseminated up and down the Iowa-Mis- 
souri border from the Platte river to the Kansas. Yet none of 
these movements or excitements should be taken too seriously, 
because they all bear the marks of a certain artificiality. None 
the less the situation was definitely "on the make." A casual 
hint of another "Boomer" technique, for example, was contained 
in this paragraph: 

We learn that Col. Mitchell [ Superintendent of Indian Af- 
fairs, St. Louis], while in the place [ St. Joseph] a few days 
since, stated, that he had received applications from one hun- 
dred persons within a very short time, for license to trade 
in the Nebraska Territory. Organize this Territory, and in 
a very short time it will fill up as rapidly, as did the Platte 
Purchase. 17 

Obviously, also, the demands of the border country had deeper 
roots than either or both the factional political quarrel between 
Atchison and Benton, and the Wyandot Indian nation agitation. 
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Chapter VI 

THE FILLMORE -PIERCE INTERREGNUM: 
THE NEBRASKA QUESTION AND THE PACIFIC RAILROAD 
IN CONGRESS, 1852-1853 

1. Outcome of the election of 1852 

The second, or short session of congress, came to be called 
the "lame-duck" session. When such a session occurred after a 
presidential election and a change of president, or even more 
demoralizing, a change of both president and party, political 
realists expected little of it in the way of significant performr 
ance. The winter session of 1852-1853 met the last of the speci- 
fications, and on that score alone there was little illusion about 
its probable behavior. But the situation was even more complex 
than that. The whig Fillmore administration had been repudiated 
at the polls, and besides, as a Vice President, who advanced to 
the Presidency upon the death of Zachary Taylor, Fillmore's 
prestige had never been great. The whig defeat in 1852, how- 
ever, was more than a routine matter. It marked the virtual 
death of the whig party as an effective national political organi- 
zation. 

The democratic party won its victory in 1852 partially by 
virtual default on the part of the whig candidate and campaign, 
but probably more largely as an opposition organization, and 
that fact tended to conceal partially the extent and seriousness 
of its internal disorder. Such unity as it exhibited was con- 
spicuously of a negative character in which it deplored every- 
thing whiggish. Upon being returned to office, and to respon- 
sibility for positive action, could it provide a convincing show of 
unity behind a constructive policy? Or were its days numbered 
also? So far as internal party discussion of 1852 and 1853 pro- 
vided any clue to the future, the democratic party in Missouri, 
and elsewhere, for that matter, was equally or even more than 
the whig, in danger of destroying itself. What very few realized 
about the political condition of the United States was that both 
parties were in a dying condition and consequently were not pre- 
paring their houses for that eventuality. The passing of the whig 
party proved relatively quick and painless; the democratic party 
on the other hand, lived a somewhat prolonged, but tortured ex- 
istence until the stress of 1860 put it out of misery. 
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These years marked in a conspicuous manner also, what 
might be called the passing of the "generation of '82, w and their 
close associates. Death claimed some of them, others were vir- 
tually retired from the counsels of the nation. In alphabetical 
order, men who were born in 1782 include the following: Thomas 
Hart Benton (d. 1858), John C. Calhoun (d. 1850), Lewis Cass (d. 
1866), William Lowndes (d. 1822), Martin Van Buren (d. 1862), 
and Daniel Webster (d. 1852). A slightly older group included 
John Quincy Adams (1767-1848), Henry Clay (1777-1852), Andrew 
Jackson (1767-1845), Thomas Ritchie (1778-1854). 

Henry Clay died June 29, 1852, in the midst of the campaign, 
an event that eclipsed the presidential canvass so far as the 
Liberty Tribune was concerned. More of its space was devoted 
to Clay for some time than to the whig candidate for the presi- 
dency, General WinfieM Scott. The death of Webster came on 
October 24, 1852, in the closing days of the campaign. Thus 
passed into history two of the country's elder statesmen, both 
whigs. The democrat, Lewis Cass, of Michigan, was the only 
survivor who still really wielded power. 

The Tribune had looked to Clay to sound the keynote of the 
campaign of 1852 in his "great union letter" of October 3, 1851. 1 
This was in sharp contrast with the Tribune ? s lack of confidence 
in General Winfield Scott: "We do not regard Scott as the proper 
man to meet the coming crisis, but if a National Whig Convention 
nominated him and he declared himself in favor of sustaining the 
compromise acts, we shall extend to him our humble support w2 
^^ e Tribune was as good as its word, but Editor Miller's edi- 
torials lacked a certain conviction during 1852 that may have 
made easier the course followed in giving so much space during 
the critical months of the campaign to eulogy of Henry Clay. 
Nine southern whigs in congress were more uncompromising and 
issued a manifesto in which they refused to support Scott the 
issue was slavery. In attacking Pierce and King, the democratic 
candidates, the Tribune represented them as hostile to the set- 
tler in land policy, citing their votes against an amendment of 
January 11, 1839 to reduce the price of land under certain con- 
ditions to 50 cents per acre* 3 

During the local campaign in northwestern Missouri, Judge 
C. F. Holly, of Savannah, and editor of the Sentinel of that place, 
spoke at St. Joseph October 18 to a democratic rally. He praised 
the military record of General Scott, but charged that Scott was 
surrounded and controlled by abolitionists, owed his nomination 
to sectionalism, and refused to define his position on the slavery 
question. The democratic candidate, Franklin Pierce, however, 
Holly declared, had vindicated his "fidelity to the south." 4 After 
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the election the Gazette elaborated further on the reason which 
disqualified Scott: "William H. Seward, of 'Higher law than the 
Constitution* notoriety, assisted by sixty-six traitors to the 
Constitution (who voted against the platform, but voted for the 
nominee) procured his nomination, and why? Because they well 
knew that with Fillmore or Webster, their nefarious plot to re- 
peal the Fugitive Slave law, could not succeed. " Of Franklin 
Pierce, the editor explained, he was "a known Compromise 
Democrat," and would be president March 4, 185 3. 5 Another 
argument had been made for Pierce earlier in the campaign, that 
he was "the friend of the West and the friend of the poor." To 
prove it, the extra session of Congress in 1841 was cited, when 
Pierce had voted for the Young amendment to a land bill to re- 
duce the price of public land, when purchased in small quantities 
to enable a poor man to buy eighty acres for $40. 6 

In the fourth district, Willard P. Hall had represented north- 
western Missouri for two terms, 1849-1853, and was retiring 
voluntarily. This was the period of the whig Taylor-Fillmore 
administration. By a peculiar shift in political fortune, a demo- 
cratic administration was elected in 1852, but the fourth district, 
again out of step, elected the whig Mordecai Oliver. 

It is one thing to note the passing of the generation of '82 and 
those of comparable age., but was new leadership available, 
"proper men to meet the coming crisis," to vary the Tribune's 
phraseology. Or were they present but not yet recognized under 
the shadow of the prestige of the passing elder statesmen? 
There were Douglas, Seward, Chase, Summer, Davis, Stephens, 
with their careers mostly yet before them. Was Pierce adequate 
"to meet the coming crisis?" 

Although generalization always has its dangers, and limita- 
tions, the re maybe some advantage in a further characterization 
of the transition aspects as distinguished from the continuities 
of the mid-nineteenth century. The generation of 1782 may be 
described as the last generation of the so-called Eighteenth 
Century Enlightenment, centering in the United States upon the 
political ideology of the compact-equalitarian or natural rights 
theory of society. The new generation taking over in the 1850s 
was the first generation of the Age of Steam, more exactly how- 
ever, of mechanical power, steam and electricity as applied to 
communication. Carrying the descriptive terminology to the 
third step, the generation following the Civil War was the sec- 
ond under the influence of mechanical power, and the first to be 
influenced substantially by the Darwinian revolution in biologi- 
cal and social thought. 
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In the controversy of the 1850s all sides appealed mostly to 
the forms of the ideologies of the eighteenth century , even though 
any real substance those forms may ever have contained had 
long since evaporated. No longer was the United States a feder- 
ation of States created by a compact, but what Nichols called a 
cultural federation or federation of cultures. 7 The influence of 
mechanical power within this cultural transformation brought to 
the front new aspects of the old issue of centralization versus 
local autonomy. The steam railroad, steamboat, and steamship, 
the steam rotary-press, the electric telegraph, all stimulated 
mobility of population, of mechanical devices, of ideas, of news, 
and of channels for exerting pressures, of compulsion flowing 
from the centers of this new concentration of power. What of 
personal freedom, of the family, of the community, of the right; 
to be let alone? What were some of the issues? compulsory 
state education under the New England Model, compulsory ac- 
ceptance of foreigners, compulsory prohibition of liquor traffic 
according to the Maine law model, compulsory exclusion of 
slave owners from the territories, compulsory emancipation of 
slaves, compulsory return of slaves under the new fugitive slave 
law of 1850, compulsory acquiescence in the dogma of the 
equalitarian right of every citizen, including newly arrived for- 
eigners, to a free home on the public lands; even the squander- 
ing of public money abroad for the benefit of monopolies and in 
furtherance of power politics backed up by military force. No 
mistake could be more serious than to assume, as is generally 
done according to traditional interpretations of American histo- 
ry, that the North and the South, or the whig and the democratic 
parties, were pitted against each other for and against federal 
centralization and state rights. These issues, in fact, struck in 
all directions, North, South, East, and West, regardless of 
geography and political party. No necessity existed for any ag- 
gressive minority to divide and rule. Division was already- a 
paralyzing reality. All that was lacking was the emergence of 
a leadership possessed of a dedicated sense of mission to or- 
ganize on some issue in a doctrinnaire form and with an ele- 
mental emotional appeal, and to impose its will on a divided 
people. 

The issue upon which the Civil War was eventually joined 
was nationalism, paralleling closely the pattern of national uni- 
fication of Germany and Italy in the same decade of the 1860s. 
Not confederation, nor federalism in the eighteenth century 
voluntary compact sense, but unitary nationalism in disguise, 
and through a peculiar manipulation of issues, the elemental 
emotional appeal of antislavery and abolition became associated 
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firmly with the national state. Of course, the right of the in- 
dividual, the right of the family, the right of the locality, and the 
right to be let alone, was spon to be overrun by the ruthlessness 
of mechanization, and of Statism. The question of whether they 
could survive at all became a major issue of the next century. 
In any case, chattel slavery of the negro was on the way out, 
while these new threats to the freedom of all were on the thresh- 
old and as yet only by a few were they even vaguely recognized. 

Meanwhile, the order of the day was the practical politics of 
compromise, and the positions of none of the factions were con- 
sistent. They had not thought things through and reoriented 
themselves by a ruthless process of renovation of their whole 
inherited stock of the forms and substance of thought, adjusted 
to the realities of the new form of society in which they found 
themselves. The new society was unique in a peculiar sense, 
this age of steam and electricity, its first application to com- 
munication, especially by land, and the consequent acceleration 
given to manufacturing. The velocity of movement, the pace of 
society, the new accent upon timing 8 more had happened in this 
generation in these respects than in any preceding thousand, or 
possibly two thousand, or more years, It would be expecting too 
much of any generation to understand itself this one was par- 
ticularly and peculiarly entitled to sympathetic understanding 
and charity so strictures upon its performance generally are 
not intended as an adverse criticism in an ordinary sense, only 
a recording of facts. In this chaos, simple moral judgments, 
administered conventionally are as futile and inappropriate as 
they are false. One fundamental principle is asserted, however, 
as a guide through this confusion, the virtue of the principle of 
live and let live. 

The most unfavorable thing that can be recorded against the 
leadership of the decade of the 1850s, regardless of section, 
party, or faction, is that being predominantly men of action 
rather than thinkers, those most responsible for decisions were 
often the least aware, apparently, of the nature of the revolution 
in society, and consequently of the effects of the impact of their 
practical decisions upon the course which that revolution was 
tajcing. On the other hand, much is to be said for them as prac- 
tical men, even in their apparent bungling, or muddling through, 
so long as they operated on that level, and in its best sense po- 
litical action tended to follow if not to conform to reality. 

The Gazette's Washington correspondent "W.C.B." wrote, 
December 31, 1852, that nothing was expected from congress 
until Pierce was inaugurated: 
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Each side is waiting to see what course the new administra- 
tion will pursue. The Great Land Bill, must therefore lay 
over. The people of Nebraska must learn to have a little 
patience, before they can organize a Territory, Cuba and the 
Cubans, must get along the best way they can. . . . There is 
a predisposition on all sides towards the * masterly inactivity' 
policy and a strong proclivity towards 'do-nothing-ness.' 9 

2. Local reaction toward the Nebraska organization 

The editor of the Gazette was William Bidenbaugh, a man 
whose ability in journalism left much to be desired, and his 
management of the paper during the winter of 1852-1853 was 
particularly deficient. Nevertheless, there were a few items of 
some significance that appeared dealing with aspects of north- 
western Missouri's interest in the Nebraska territorial organi- 
zation. One of these was an editorial by the Weston Reporter, 
reprinted in the Gazette. The Reporter stressed three stages 
in the focusing of its interest on the Nebraska question. First 
was a strong inclination over several months that immediate 
organization of Nebraska was "proper and expedient." Next, 
was the anxiety * among the people generally, and along the 
frontier" that organization should occur "at least as soon as the 
Indians could be removed. . . ." Finally, "Our attention has been 
more especially called to this question within a few days past, 
owing to the late election which has taken place in the Territory." 
This was the occasion for commending Barrow for his with- 
drawal, and showing little enthusiasm for what was thought to be 
Guthrie's "bootless journey" to Washington: 

This brings us to the point we had in view at the com- 
mencement of this article, viz: the expediency of the im- 
mediate organization of Nebraska Territory; and here we beg 
leave to differ with our friend of the Argus. In an editorial 
published in that paper last week, he seems to have [con- 
founded ? word illegible] the two Territories, viz: Kansas 
and Nebraska. If we understand the boundaries of the two 
Territories, (and we think we do on this point, at least,) the 
Kansas or Kaw river, as it is called, is the dividing line be- 
tween them. Nebraska is that portion north of the Kansas 
river, opposite Platte, Buchanan and Andrew counties, and 
Kansas Territory, that part south of the Kansas river, and 
back or west of Jackson and the counties below on the west- 
ern frontier. The writer of the article above alluded to, takes 
this ground, that one of these Territories when admitted as 
such, and a Territorial Government placed over them, will 
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in all probability, come in as Slave Territory and the other 
free, making two separate States, with distinct and different 
domestic institutions, without defining which one will probably 
be free and which Slave States. For our own part, we must 
confess we cannot see the force of the argument; perhaps the 
gentleman would say that that part of the Territory north of 
the Kansas river or Nebraska should or would be a free State, 
and that south, or Kansas, a Slave State, or vice vercy [sic]. 
And why, we would ask in all candor, would you make this dis- 
tinction, and for what reason? simply because one happens to 
lie a few miles north of south of the other at this particular 
location. Do not both lie west of and adjoining a Slave State, 
viz. Missouri? Why then make this distinction? Why should 
they not both be Slave, or both Free States. If the rule is ap- 
plicable in one case, it certainly ought to be in the other, con- 
sidering that both States must be north of 36 deg. 30 min., or 
the southern boundary of this State; and here we think lies the 
difficulty in the whole matter and the error of our friend. 
However much we might desire to have that portion of the 
Territory. . . Slave Territory or States, we consider it utter- 
ly impossible, under the act, by which this State was admitted 
into the Union, unless that act were amended or openly vio- 
lated. The latter we do not approve of by any means, however 
much we may now regret that clause prohibiting Slavery in 
this Territory. . . . For our own part, we should much rather 
preferred [sic], if it were possible, that this question should 
have been left an open one for the decision of the first settlers, 
as to whether Slavery should exist there or not; when admitted 
as a State, as was the case in California, and is now in Utah 
and New Mexico. But it appears that was impossible at that 
time. ... We think this [Missouri Compromise] settles the 
question permanently, for the present, beyond the power of 
controversy, at least. To agitate this question, at this time 
would, we think, be the height of presumption and folly, unless 
we wish to rekindle the flame of discord and disunion, which 
has for a time been smothered. God forbid that we should 
utter one word or thought, which would have a tendency, in 
the least, to arouse the now slumbering spirit of disunion. 
Let us take warning of the past, and govern our words and 
actions accordingly. 

We think it will [not] become us as citizens of a Slave 
State, to [take] active steps in a measure which if carried 
into immediate effect, would tend directly to injure or ruin 
our Slave interests along the Frontier. Let us rather put off 
the evil hour, at least, till Cuba is annexed to the Union, 
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(which day we opine is not far distant,) or until other States 
are admitted carved out of Texas or New Mexico. Then 
will be time enough to talk about admitting Kansas or 
Nebraska or both. But time will not permit us longer to 
dwell upon the subject at present; we will refer to it again if 
necessary. 10 

Here it is important to remember that Finch, the editor of 
the Reporter was one of the endorsers of Sutherland in the sum- 
mer preceding. The boundary argument as it applied to the 
Kansas river was reminiscent of the General's insistence on the 
Kansas river instead of the fortieth parallel. 

St. Joseph supported a Lyceum, which met once a month, in 
the parlance of the mid- nineteenth century, "at early candle- 
lighting" time. The topic for the meeting of January 6, 1853 was 
the organization of Nebraska. 11 The editor did not report the 
following week what course the discussion took. 

Abelard Guthrie, the delegate chosen to represent Nebraska 
territory, wrote William Walker of the Wyandot tribe, December 
1, 1852, "for myself I do not consider it [the Missouri Com- 
promise] binding upon the people in molding their State institu- 
tions." 12 This point of view was the subject only of private dis- 
cussion, by Guthrie, but it was a conclusion that was shortly to 
have a substantial public following, apparently springing spon- 
taneously, so far as evidence goes, from all parts of the country. 
Guthrie's application to be admitted to a seat in congress was 
denied, 13 but he remained in Washington to carry on his lobbying 
activities. A long letter, descriptive of Nebraska territory, was 
prepared under the date line of January 7, 1853, and published 
in the Washington Union ? the democratic party newspaper. Only 
such parts of the letter as have a bearing on the present dis- 
cussion are summarized here: 

Bituminous coal has been discovered in many parts of the 
country, and will doubtless be found in the greatest abundance 
when the country shall be thrown open to examination and 
settlement. 

At present the military commandants, stationed in the 
Territory to protect the inhabitants, assume to be rulers of 
the country, and have, by proclamation, forbidden researches 
of this kind. 1^ do not believe there is such another instance 
of the wanton exercise of arbitrary power in our whole his- 
tory. Even in despotic governments, the subjects in time of 
peace are permitted to go where they please, and ascertain 
as far as they may the relative advantages of different sec- 
tions of the empire. 
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Guthrie believed other minerals existed, gold, silver, and 
iron, on the headwaters of the Kansas river, but things of more 
immediate importance, as he saw them, were uppermost in his 
mind. The Missouri river was navigated by first class boats as 
high as St. Joseph, and the Kansas river was probably navigable 
to a point about 100 miles above its mouth. But two railroads 
were being built in Missouri from Hannibal and St. Louis west- 
ward, which "will unite with the great central trunk which is 
designed to connect the Pacific with the Atlantic States. ... It is, 
doubtless, the most magnificent design that ever entered the 
conception of the human mind. ..." But there was no govern- 
ment for Nebraska, no lands surveyed, nor a judicial tribunal. 
A bill to organize a government was before congress, that should 
be acted upon favorably at an early day, and there was other 
hope in the horizon, which in the language in which he expressed 
it, was revealing: "But as no pioneers have yet been driven 
from the public domain upon which they have sought a home, 
under a democratic administration, so it is presumable that the 
same liberal policy will be pursued by that to be installed on the 
4th of March. 

" Indeed the settlement of no country ever was of greater im- 
portance in a national and philanthropical point of view than this." 

Guthrie made bold assertions, and supported them by claim- 
ing that 50,000 emigrants annually passed through the territory 
to California. Oregon, Utah, and New Mexico without the benefit 
of protection, or of necessities of life and health on the way. 
Settlement and territorial government would save literally thou- 
sands of lives as nearly all the deaths, he claimed, occurred 
during the first 300 miles of the journey west. Guthrie was a 
white man, married into the Wyandot tribe and legally a mem- 
ber of that nation and recognized as one of its principal men, 
but he pointed out with respect to the Nebraska country, that "A 
considerable portion of the Territory belongs to Indian tribes 
who are settled upon it, and are a harmless, hospitable people " 
who cultivate little of their holdings the Delawares about 1,000 
acres of their 2,200,000. He represented the Indians as desirous 
of selling their land and making investments that would insure 
them a permanent income. 14 For future reference, note should 
be made of the fact that Guthrie did not claim that the Indians 
owned the whole Nebraska country only "a considerable portion." 

At Jefferson City, Missouri, the retiring Governor Austin A . 
King recommended to the incoming legislature to support the 
state's delegation in congress in three things: the national high- 
way to the Pacific by the central route, "incipient steps" toward 
extinguishment of Indian title in Nebraska, and organization of a 
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territorial government over the country through which the nation- 
al highway would run.* 5 The incoming governor, Sterling Price, 
warned the new legislature against excessive debts in connection 
with railroad aid, and vetoed the bill that went beyond the five 
major railroad projects considered at the extra session of 1852. 
He did not make an issue of Nebraska. 16 

3. Stalemate: The session of 1852-1853 

In Washington, the outgoing President Fillmore, in his an- 
nual message to the " lame -duck" congress, summarized in the 
closing paragraphs the list of measures he had recommended to 
the congress during his administration, measures which had not 
been enacted, and gave them all a blanket recommendation for 
passage of this short session. Of course, it was a fruitless 
gesture, and among the subjects called to the lawmakers* at- 
tention was the Pacific railroad, but not the Nebraska organi- 
zation. Reading the record of the session leaves the historian 
with much the same sense of futility as the session of 1860-1861. 

Irrespective of anything Fillmore recommended, however, 
the congress was faced with a remarkable number of important^ 
bills, intricately interrelated. This session of congress is 
worthy of a full length monograph but this is not the place to em- 
bark upon so formidable a task. 

Among land bills were Bennett's land distribution bill. 
Dorothea Dix's indigent insane land grant bill, and the home - 
stead bill. Among the postoffice and post roads bills, amidst 
operating deficits on account of the reduced postage, were the 
river mail bill, Isthmian mail bills, and the China mail bill. 
And then there were the Pacific railroad bills, the emigrant 
route protection bill, the Pacific telegraph bill, and the Nebraska 
bill. Of course, army, navy, and rivers, and Nebraska bills were 
always present, and in this session possibly carried more ex- 
plosives than usual. All these bills involved sectional disagree- 
ments, some more than others. Regardless of its national ob- 
jects, the Nebraska biH was in itself definitely sectional, along 
with extinction of Indian titles and the protection of emigrant 
routes. 

The Pacific railroad as a project was theoretically national, 
but in execution would be expected to contribute major by- 
products of sectional advantage: the northern, central, and 
southern railroad routes, and the Isthmian routes of steamship 
and canal or railroad. Conventionally, the issues involved in 
the Pacific railroad debates, the single aspect of the intricate 
complex of that winter's record of talk and of thought, because 
there was some thinking done, even though it has been generally 
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missed were sectional rivalry over routes and termini (partly 
related to slavery), constitutional theory related to internal im- 
provements, and the method of construction by government or 
by private enterprise. Less traditional is the contrast in ap- 
proach: the direct method of immediate decision and construc- 
tion as a national planned enterprise operating from the top 
down; against the indirect method of gradual extension together 
of settled area and the construction of a chain or chains of intra- 
state and territorial railroads locally controlled, building from 
the bottom up. None of the bills before the session of 1852-1853 
were purely one or the other, but there were close approxima- 
tions to both interwoven in the several proposals and in the de- 
bates. Omitted from all discussions was a facing up to the 
question of the future status of the Pacific railroad or railroads 
when all the territories became states. Would the operations 
be carried on by chains of intra- state railroads, connected to 
serve through. business by means of traffic agreements? Or 
would the federal government construct directly, or would the re 
be giant corporations operating through-systems which would 
force a new interpretation, not only of the constitutional power 
of the federal government, but of the role of the new mechanical- 
ly powered technology (railroads and telegraphs) to society as a 
whole, and therefore to the responsibilities of government. 

The constitutional problems relating to the Pacific railroad 
may be summarized in three groups. In the extreme state rights 
position^ no one was more outspoken and consistent than Lewis 
Cass of Michigan who served notice explicitly that he would not 
support a bill that provided for the Pacific railroad in a state, 
either with or without its consent. The Virginia senators were 
also state rights men, but they are generally accused of taking 
that stand only because of slavery. That charge is too broad in 
any case, and could not apply to Cass and other northern men. 
At the other extreme stood Rusk of Texas and others from the 
South, and Gwin of California, who favored both land and money 
grants within the states in support of the Pacific railroad. 
Douglas and his associates were found in middle ground between 
the extremes so far as Douglas was committed to the direct 
method of immediate decision and construction. But Douglas 
was more definitely committed to the indirect approach to the 
problem of the railroad as an aspect of the whole problem of the 
development of the West. 

On the issue of direct federal government initiative or private 
enterprise, Douglas made some commitments to both. Govern- 
ment protection to the emigrant route as a preparatory step to- 
ward the railroad leaned heavily upon the first, but otherwise 
-> 
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his commitments were to the state arrangements with private 
enterprise. The Benton plan was probably the most aggressive 
in making commitment to government construction, but he speci- 
fied for private competitive operation. The Whitney and the 
Walker plans are examples of giant corporations, and the Rusk- 
Gwin plans seem to be weighted heavily in that direction. Thus, 
however strongly men of Texas and the southwestern cotton 
states might be committed to state rights when slavery was under 
consideration, they were the most extreme advocates of federal 
centralization and of economic centralization when the Pacific 
railroad was the center of interest. The very good reason was 
that the Cass doctrine would practically eliminate the southern 
route from consideration because only a very short segment of 
the route between the Mississippi river and San Francisco lay 
in federal territories for which federal aid would be available. 
On the other hand, the extreme northern route passed through 
territory only, and the whole length was eligible for federal aid 
even under the most extreme interpretation of the Cass doctrine 
of state rights. The middle routes required short state rail- 
roads at either end, but the Indian country between the borders 
of Iowa and Missouri, and the Rocky Mountains was unorganized 
federal territory. 

The position of Douglas in 1852-1853 was essentially the 
ground upon which he had challenged Asa Whitney in 1845, by 
asserting that the duty of congress lay in "fostering a continuous 
line of settlements from the Mississippi to the Pacific," and that 
could best be done by organizing a strip of country sufficiently 
wide along the South Pass route to make a good state. 17 The 
major difference in the bill of 1852 was the concession to im- 
mediacy in setting up a chain of stations, etc. Incidental, but 
still fundamental, was another difference in outlook. The 
Douglas point of view, in fact most of the advocates of gradual 
growth, assumed that the intervening country on the way to the 
Pacific coast was suitable to settlement, Douglas had said "a 
continuous line of settlements," The opposite school of thought 
assumed, or implied, an endorsement of the Great American 
Desert myth in some form, especially each applied it to the op- 
ponent's route. In either case the view was extreme, but the 
giant enterprise view must carry a large share of the responsi- 
bility for disseminating and fixing more firmly the desert myth, 
which, contrary to another myth about the myth, never was 
generally accepted during the nineteenth century. 

So much for the immediate issues associated with the Pacific 
railroad and the organization of Nebraska, the particular western 
aspect of a larger social problem. Already attention has been 
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called to the fundamental implications of mechanical power, 
steam and electricity, applied to manufacturing, to railroads, to 
water transportation, and to the telegraph, a displacement on a 
broad social front of muscle power by mechanical power, the ef- 
fects upon both time and space, and the progressive release of 
human potential from the cruder manual expenditure of energy 
to other forms. This transformation in the nature and expendi- 
ture of energy entailed unpredictable shifting in the nature and 
location of power in society. 

Among the more evident consequences associated with this 
mechanization of society was the rush toward centralization of 
organization and arbitrary authority along all lines of social 
activity, which included ethical standards and intellectual oper- 
ations. Economically, centralization might be illustrated by 
giant corporations proposed but not yet full blown; politically and 
economically in national centralization, with emphasis on pro- 
fessional governmental agencies in key positions of power; in- 
tellectually by the domination of New England, at any rate the 
northeast, aided by the steam printing press; and ethically by 
standards, public and private, similarly implemented and ar- 
mored with a sense of dedication to a divinely appointed mission, 
of which the antislavery-abolition crusade was only a single ex- 
ample. Was it inevitable, necessary, and right for this concen- 
tration of power to run through to the end, and to possible if not 
probable disaster? Appeal to the state rights doctrine of the 
eighteenth century compact theories of constitutional federalism 
were invoked, but for conflicting purposes by both sides. Few 
indeed, were proposing to turn backward the hands of the clock. 
An ill-analyzed, though well-founded suspicion had emerged 
that changes, the nature of which no one understood, were trans- 
forming the entire traditional way of life. Naturally much of the 
growing distrust was vented unjustly against individuals and 
against institutions as scapegoats. Rightly, many were alarmed 
about the overall consequences of national integration in its 
many aspects against locality, against the individual and his 
freedom, against the responsibility of all institutions to the in- 
dividual members of society. Evidently, people sensed allthese 
things and more, without making them explicit. History is al- 
ways unique, and the future unknown, but experience of men with 
mechanical power, steam and electricity, was new in a rather 
special sense. 

Resistance to excesses dangerous to freedom, whether of the 
right or left, was a natural, necessary, and proper brake upon 
change. Whether or not a social law is involved, resistances to 
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excesses were generated in the interest of an unstable equilib- 
rium essential to both creative change and freedom. Popular 
sovereignty, an emphasis upon locality, and the right of people 
to foe let alone in the management of their own affairs, was 
fundamental to the mid-nineteenth century problem of equilib- 
rium and freedom, and in essence only incidentally became in- 
volved in the controversy over slavery, a misadventure which 
confused unduly the fundamental issues of the decade. A value 
judgment on the matter, however, would involve the long-term 
significance of the American Civil War, the national unification 
of power in a mechanized society whose course is not yet run. 

Two types of Pacific railroad bills were before congress: 
Two or more trunk lines, northern and southern routes, or 
northern, southern, and central; and one or two trunk lines, with 
branches at both ends to satisfy the many candidate cities for 
terminal sites. 18 

Senator Rusk, of Texas, chairman of the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, sponsored a bill in the first session of 
the 32 congress, 1851-1852, for two Pacific railroads, a north- 
ern and a southern line. Douglas, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Territories, had proposed a bill for the protection of 
the emigrant routes, to construct a telegraph, and to establish 
an overland mail. The guarding of these routes was to be ac- 
complished by three regiments distributed at stations about 
twenty miles apart, who would engage in agriculture. At the 
termination of three year enlistments, the soldier was eligible 
for a section of land. At the instance of Senator Gwin, of Cali- 
fornia, Douglas's committee was instructed to bring in a rail- 
road bill, and did so, proposing land grants for two railroads in 
the territories, and land grants to five states, four at the eastern 
termini and California at the west, for branches. In the second, 
or short session, this bill was made the special order of busi- 
ness for January 10, 1853. 

Reflecting the views apparently of Douglas, and of Geyer, the 
senator from Missouri, the Shields-Weller amendment was 
attached, February 19 and 21 respectively, to the Rusk bill. 19 It 
provided that no part of the money appropriated could be spent 
on a road within any existing state, and any portion of the road 
built within a state should be done only under the authority of 
the state legislature. This limitation, reflecting the moderate 
constitutional interpretation of the limits of federal power, was 
sufficiently drastic to be interpreted as virtually eliminating the 
southern route through Texas and southern California to San 
Franciscoa victory for Douglas and the central route. Of 
course, the extreme northern route was eligible under this bill 
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for the largest grant of aid in land and money, because the whole 
length was within federal territory. Gwin substituted a similar 
bill, but with one main trunk and six branches. Still later, from 
a Select Committee of the Senate, came a Rusk bill providing 
that the president designate the route for a single trunk line, 
the construction to be authorized by a giant corporation "The 
Pacific Railroad and Telegraph Company," reserving to the 
federal government the right to purchase after thirty years, the 
act not to apply to any state without the consent of the state 
legislature. The federal aid specified was land and bonds. 

As the session neared its frustrated close, the passage of any 
Pacific railroad bill was abandoned and effort concentrated upon 
the appropriation of money for surveys of eligible routes. Gwin 
moved on February 23 to attach a rider to the army appropri- 
ation bill, but it was ruled out of order on a technicality. Chase, 
from the Committee on Roads and Canals, made the amendment 
the same day and it was debated February 24, when he explained 
something of the history of the project, which had been voted in 1849 , 
but the money had not been used. 20 The amendment was adopted. 

Also, in the closing days of the session the steamboat and 
steamship mail proposals contained in the Post Office Depart- 
ment appropriation bill came up for an airing, particularly in 
connection with Gwin's China mail project, San Francisco to 
Shanghai, China, by way of the Hawaiian Islands, a monthly or 
semi-monthly service by steam vessels of not less than 2,000 
tons, u adapted to war purposes and the navigation of the Pacific." 
Cass objected to the war clause, which Gwin at first denied was 
in the measure, but agreed to eliminate. In final form, no con- 
tracts were authorized, only proposals were to be invited and 
transmitted to the next session of congress for its considera - 
tion. 21 Even this failed of enactment. 

Before the agreement was reached on rendering the China 
mail amendment innocuous, another aspect of sectional and 
policy differences was revealed. The Mississippi river states 
had secured an authorization for a Louisville-St. Louis-New 
Orleans steamboat mail service. 22 Bright of Indiana, and Borland 
of Arkansas, clashed with Gwin, holding that the two proposals 
were in entirely different categories, the Mississippi steamboat 
mail was an accomodation to business already existing, while 
the China mail was an attempt to create a wholly new business. 23 
The difference between Borland and Gwin was the more signifi- 
cant, because they had been in agreement on the Pacific rail- 
road, the telegraph, and the Nebraska bills. 

And furthermore, Welle r of California had offered an amend- 
ment to the Post Office bill to authorize the Pacific telegraph. 
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Borland objected that the location of the telegraph would be 
equivalent to fixing the route of the Pacific railroad. Douglas 
remarked that "I admire the ingenuity of the opponents of the 
telegraph in devising reasons for opposing it." 24 

When the Naval Appropriation bill came up it contained a pro- 
vision for a navy yard at San Francisco, Gwin explained most 
elaborately that he had nothing to do with the provision, he had 
not been consulted about it, that it was the request of the Navy 
Department, and for that reason alone he hoped it would be 
adopted. But all his explanations were of no avail. 

The several land bills received rough treatment. The dis- 
tribution bill, and Dorothea Dix's indigent insane bill were op- 
posed by the public land states, among other reasons because 
of the influence of non-public land states within their jurisdic- 
tion -imperium in imperio. In the previous session Gwin had 
even attempted to attach his Pacific railroad bill to a Dorothea 
Dix bill. In this atmosphere the homestead bill was a casualty, 
also along with Hall's attempts to extend the preemption law to 
unsurveyed lands: 

A somewhat fierce opposition was made to the proposed 
change in some quarters, and as I feared pressing my propo- 
sition might prejudice some other measures, my constituents 
had especially entrusted to my hands, I did not persist in it. 
Congress was however induced to grant preemption rights to 
settlers upon certain unsurveyed lands in California. And 
thus a first step was taken towards that change in our pre- 
emption laws, which is demanded alike by justice and hu - 
manity. 25 

4. Legislative history of the Nebraska bill, 1852-1853. 

On December 13, 1852, Willard P. Hall introduced his bill 
for the organization of the Nebraska country, and for the extin- 
guishment of the Indian titles there giving it the name of Platte 
Territory. The bill was referred normally to the committee on 
territories of the house of representatives of which William A. 
Richardson, of Illinois, an adherent of Douglas, was chairman. 
The bill was duly reported, with a change in name to the Ter- 
ritory of Nebraska, and thereafter was known as the Richardson 
bill. In the house, the committee on territories, had before it a 
Territory of Columbia bill, which proposed to divide Oregon 
Territory. Richardson wished to consider the Nebraska bill 
first, but gave way when objection was raised, debated and 
passed the Columbia bill, with an amendment changing the name 
to the Territory of Washington. The bill went to the senate, 
where routine was duplicated. Douglas as chairman of the 
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committee on territories giving way to the Washington bill over 
the Nebraska bill, the Washington bill passing that body, March 
2, without debate and without a record vote. 26 Possibly there 
was more than met the eye in the priority given the Washington 
Territory bill. Although passing the house by a large majority, 
in the tests of strength in the senate, on March 2 and 3, the final 
day of the session, the Nebraska bill lost twice. 27 The situation 
was even more complex. A third bill had been messaged from 
the house to the senate the same day, February 10; a bill to com- 
pensate the people of Oregon for depredations at the hands of the 
Cayuse Indians. Douglas reported the three bills together, 
February 17, and the Cayuse depredations bill was taken up and 
passed on March 2 immediately after the senate and refused to 
consider the Nebraska bill, and the only remarks made in con- 
nection with its consideration were by Rusk and Gwin who rushed 
it through and then called up the naval appropriation bill which 
involved the navy yard for California. 28 Probably a historian 
should not harbor such thoughts, but Gwin's behavior suggests 
Uriah Heap wringing his hands. 

In defending the Nebraska bill in the house, February 10, 1853, 
Hall had emphasized that the Indian reservations were not in- 
cluded under the jurisdiction of the territorial government, and 
for comparative purposes, to visualize how little reservation 
land was involved in comparison with unassigned land, made a 
comparison with Indiana: if the reservation the size of a county 
lay in the center, would the objections exclude settlers from the 
whole state? 29 

As Hall pictured Nebraska (the Indian country) there were 
three parts to it; the lands along the Missouri border about 300 
miles north and south and 40 miles west which was assigned by 
treaty to twelve to fourteen thousand Indians. West of that was 
"a strip of country of about the same extent, called the neutral 
country, which is not occupied by any tribe." 

This residue of Nebraska is precisely in the same con- 
dition as was Oregon, Utah, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa, 
when they were organized. 

There is no treaty with the Indians of Nebraska, other than 
as stated by which the territory is set apart for them; but 
they occupy it as the Indians of Oregon occupy that Territory; 
and we have the same rights to organize a territorial govern- 
ment over it as we had over Oregon precisely the same 
right. 30 

In reply to an inquiry of Clingman of North Carolina, whether 
exclusion of white men from Nebraska was on account of the 
treaties, Hall replied in the negative: 
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It is by the Indian Intercourse Act of 1834. That inter- 
course act does not merely embrace Nebraska Territory. . . . 
It embraces all of what comprises the new States of Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, and the Territory of Minnesota. It was a part of 
the policy of General Jackson . . . that all of that country 
which I have just described should be forever Indian territory, 
and beyond the reach of white settlements, and yet you have 
organized Territories, and you have admitted people into all 
that region of country until now two States are carved out of 
it, and you are about to form a third State. 
Between the enactment of the intercourse act in 1834 and the 
date of the debate 1853 conditions had changed completely, the 
Pacific coast had been acquired beyond: 

I appeal to gentlemen of the committee [of the Whole] if 
that change of circumstances of the country does not impera- 
tively demand a change in the Indian policy of the country? 
Why, everybody is talking about a railroad to the Pacific 
Ocean. In the name of God, how is the railroad to be made 
if you will never let people live on the land through which the 
road passes? Are you going to construct a road through the 
Indian Territory, at the expense of $200,000,000 and say that 
no one shall live upon the land through which it passes? 31 
The point that had touched off this discussion of exclusion of 
white men from Nebraska had been an objection that organization 
was neither necessary nor proper because not more than 500 
or 600 people lived there. To this Hall had replied with some 
heat: 

Simply because your laws will not let a white man settle 
there. Whenever it should go out to the people of this country 
that the settlers in that Territory shall have a territorial 
organization to protect them, I can assure the gentlemen that 
within three or four months there will be thirty or forty 
thousand people upon those lands. Our people have respected 
your laws. They never supposed that would be a reason why 
territorial government should not be organized; and if the 
fact that they respect the law of their country is to be urged 
against granting them what they ask, then I can assure the 
gentlemen that their respect to the laws will not continue 
much longer. . . . 

As soon as a white man goes into the territory without a 
license from the Indian-Department, there is a company of 
dragoons to run him out of the territory. Just organize your 
territorial government, and allow individuals to settle in the 
territory of Nebraska, and they will settle there with a 
rapidity which has never been equaled in this country, except 
in the case of California. 32 
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Possibly the objections from Brooks, of New York, and Cling- 
man, of North Carolina, were no more serious than those of 
Howard, of Texas, if viewed from the standpoint of the federal 
capital, but to Hall and western Missouri, Texas was the bete 
noire. Observing the niceties of debate, Hall suggested what 
might be the purpose of the gentleman from Texas. If Nebraska 
were not organized, and Texas succeeded in driving Texas Indi- 
ans and Comanches northward, the emigrant and trade routes 
from Missouri and Iowa to Oregon and California would be made 
so dangerous that the tide of emigration would pass through Texas- 
an object which Texas has zealously sought to accomplish 
for many years past. 

In addition to that, if in the course of time a great railroad 
should be found necessary from this part of the continent to 
the shores of the Pacific, and the doctrine prevail that all 
territory west of the Missouri is to be a wilderness from this 
day henceforth and forever, Texas being settled, the people 
of this country will have no other alternative but to make the 
Pacific railroad terminate at Galveston, or some other point 
in Texas. 

Of course, Texas took the position that the removal of the 
Indians from Nebraska would force them southward to menace 
the settlement of Texas and the Pacific railroad through Texas. 

Later in the debate Hall reminded the house of the recom- 
mendations of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, William Medill 
in 1848, that the time had come for reconsideration of the states 
and position of some of the emigrant tribes who had been as- 
signed reservations west of Missouri and Iowa to permit "an 
ample outlet for our white population to spread and to pass to- 
wards and beyond the Rocky Mountains," and among the changes 
suggested were removal of the Omahas, Ottoes, Missouris, and 
Pawnees south of the Platte river, to open the South Pass emi- 
grant route to Oregon and California. 33 Similar recommendation 
had been continued by MedilFs successors. 

The nub of Hall's argument was not that organization of 
Nebraska was to protect the few white population already there, 
but to open the country to settlement by others and to protect 
them in their rights. The points made in these debates in reply 
to the southern opposition, Howard, of Texas, and Clingman, of 
North Carolina, and Brooks, of New York, may have had the ap- 
pearance of just another debate. They are given in some detail 
and in Hall's own words, for the most part however, because a 
combination of events, unanticipated certainly by the opponents 
of Nebraska, were to translate them into action on the prairies 
and plains of Missouri, Iowa, and Nebraska. But those acquainted 
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with the rising temper of the border were not altogether sur- 
prised, nor reluctant to encourage and to participate in a judi- 
cious display of self -help cautiously, but in dead earnest. 

In the senate, there being no vice president, Senator Atchison, 
of Missouri, was serving as president of that body. The debate 
followed a pattern similar to that of the house; absence of white 
population, an unusual and peculiar concern about national honor 
in doing justice to the Indians and their title to land, and the Pa- 
cific railroad. On March 2, the last day but one of the session, 
the Washington bill having passed, two short items of business 
were transacted, when Douglas called for the Nebraska bill. "I 
know that there will be a little controversy but I think we had 
better dispose of it now." Hunter (Virginia) insisted that the ap- 
propriation bills should be given preference, and was supported 
by Borland (Arkansas) and Rusk (Texas), the latter insisting 
"The bill will lead to a lengthy debate." Douglas countered that 
there was "only one isolated point which will lead to debate, "but 
Rusk differed by insisting that there were "many debatable ques- 
tions involved in it." 

Weller (California): Even if it does lead to a protracted 
debate, I apprehend that the people living in the limits of that 
Territory are entitled to the protection of the Government, 
and certainly we here should be anxious to extend that pro- 
tection to them. If through any means they are prevented 
from enjoying that right, through a lengthened debate, the 
responsibility must rest upon those who protract the debate. 
Let the Senator from Texas take it if he chooses. 

Rusk: Well sir, I take the responsibility. In the first 
place, there are no people living there, and if they are there 
it is in violation of law. 

Douglas: Perhaps the discussion will be more appropriate 
when the bill shall be taken up. 

Rusk: I hope it will not be taken up. 
Gwin: I wish to say that we have still behind the Indian, 
the Navy, and the ocean-steamer appropriation bills. . . . 

Bell (Tennessee): I wish to add my testimony to that of 
the Senator from Texas, that, in my opinion, the Nebraska 
bill cannot be passed in one day. 

Douglas: If it is to be the rule that persons can defeat the 
taking up of bills by saying that they are going to discuss 
them, I am ready, and I shall understand hereafter the mode 
of bluffing off business. 

Hunter announced that he had no speech to make, yet he op- 
posed, but Houston and Rusk gave notice that they would speak 
if the bill was taken up. Douglas then made his last plea: 
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For two years the Senate has refused to hear a territorial 
bill [that is, since the Compromise Measures of 1850]. The 
Senate refused to pass any of these bills last year. For two 
weeks past, I have sat here hour after hour, endeavoring at 
every suitable opportunity to obtain the floor. I ask now that 
the Nebraska bill be taken up, and I mean to insist on the 
motion. 

But Houston stood by the plighted faith of the government to 
the Indians: 

I presume there is not one foot of land in the proposed 
territory that does not belong to some band of Indians. The 
bill proposes, I grant you, to include these Indians within the 
limits of the boundaries of the Territory, but to except them 

from the operation of its laws The bill is in violation of 

treaty stipulations. . . . 

Weller then called for the yeas and nays on the question 
whether or not the Nebraska bill would be taken up. The issue 
was lost, 20 - 25. That was the point when Gwin and Rusk rushed 
through the Cayuse depredations bill and attempted to secure ac- 
ceptance of the California navy yard proviso. 

On March 3, the usual press of delayed business, especially 
appropriations, was rushed to completion between the two houses. 
The final hour of the session approached, when Douglas, remark- 
ing that there was no other business, asked to take up the Nebras- 
ka bill. Rusk objected, but Atchison left the chair, and spoke for 
the bill. An interruption occurred to dispose of the Indian and 
naval appropriations when the Nebraska debate was resumed, 
and Atchison again left the chair to speak for the bill, explaining 
that the importance of this bill overrode his reluctance to seeing 
it passed without repeal of the Missouri Compromise, an eventu- 
ality about which he had given up hope. The debate dragged on 
(in the printed form pp. 1111 to 1117, three-column pages) tech- 
nically not directly on the merits of the bill, but only on whether 
or not to take it up for debate. Adams (Mississippi) appealed to 
Douglas as a compromise man, to agree to postponement until 
the Friday after the first Monday in December next. 

Douglas: I must remind my friend from Mississippi that 
eight years ago, when he and I were members of the House of 
Representatives, I was then pressing the Nebraska bill, and I 
have ever since been pressing it. I have tried to get it through 
for eight long years. I would take it as much more kind if my 
friend should propose that by common consent we take up and 
pass the bill. The members of the body are in a very good 
humor, all having got what they have wanted except the Ter- 
ritories. I hope we shall do something for them. 
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Borland moved to lay upon the table the motion to consider 
the Nebraska bill. Weller called for the yeas and nays, and the 
matter was laid on the table, 23 to 17. 34 

Some consideration of the two record votes is in order. Only 
one senator changed sides, Broadhead, of Pennsylvania. On the 
second vote three were recorded in favor of Nebraska and four 
against who had not cast a ballot the first time. But on the sec- 
ond vote, six were absent who had participated the first time. 
Thus, assuming that the issue was the same in both tests of 
strength the record is available on 52 of a possible 62 senators, 
23 - 28 against Nebraska, one senator having changed sides. 
But ten possible votes were unaccounted for. The division was 
essentially sectional, as only Missouri's two senators from 
slave states voted for the organization of Nebraska, and only four 
New England and one New York senator from free states op- 
posed. According to Hodder's analysis, a change of four votes 
was essential at the next session to secure passage of the meas- 
ure. 35 As the sectional issue was so sharply drawn, the great 
difficulty lay in winning the necessary votes, without alienating 
those already committed. Obviously, extremists of both sides 
could not be persuaded, the balance of power lay with those un- 
committed by these record votes, and doubtful ones who might 
be induced by concessions to change sides. 

In Missouri, the Richardson committee bill was known as the 
Hall bill, and in printing the text the Gazette, March 16, 1853, 
explained that it was in all respects the same as HalFs original 
bill except for the change of name from Platte to Nebraska. In 
the bill no mention was made of slavery or the Missouri Com- 
promise, in fact statehood was not referred to. A proviso re- 
served the right to divide the "Territory into two or more 
Territories in such manner and at such times as Congress 
should deem convenient and proper," or any portion of it could 
be attached to any other state or territory of the United States. 
The Indians were excluded, as specified in their treaties from 
the territory or states formed from it, and their persons and 
properties protected. The legislative power of the territory ex- 
tended "to all rightful subjects of legislation consistent with the 
constitution." 36 Three points must be noted carefully: first, the 
statement on legislative power concealed the slavery issue but 
did not evade it; secondly, the exclusion of territorial power 
from Indian reservations recognized that a part of the area in 
question was not assigned to any Indians as reservations; 
thirdly, protection of the property of Indians recognized the con- - 
tinuance of slavery among the Indians in Nebraska. 

Hall took a major part in defending the bill, the Sentinel 
proudly boasting that the debate was "one of the ablest of the 
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session." Although a proslavery editor, Holly placed the re- 
sponsibility for defeat upon the South, because the house vote of 
98 to 43 had been overwhelmingly favorable, There was an east- 
ern opposition that Holly chose to minimize or ignore, which is 
significant. He was holding the South to account strictly on the 
basis of geographical sectional rivalries which he could not 
understand as being related to slavery. So far as his thinking 
was concerned these rivalries over western trade, settlement, 
the Pacific railroad, and Nebraska were all within the frame- 
work of the peculiar institution. 

The caution that prevailed on the floor of congress in all 
matters touching the slavery question did not necessarily apply 
outside. The New York Express commented upon alleged back- 
stage maneuvers, charging that J. R. Giddings of Ohio would try 
to apply the Wilmot Proviso to Nebraska, but he did not on the 
ground that the Missouri Compromise applied. The story alleged 
that Howe, 37 of Pennsylvania, held that the Compromise Meas- 
ure of 1850 repealed the Missouri Compromise and that is why 
he urged Giddings to insert the Wilmot Proviso. The Express 
agreed with Howe's interpretation of the relation of the Com- 
promise of 1850 to the Missouri Compromise. 

The principles of the Compromise of 1850 repeal any such 
pledges of the Missouri Compromise line south as well as 
north of 36 30' ; for the principles of the Compromise bill 
are that Territories shall of themselves constitute their own 
government slave or free just as they will, and that Congress 
shall admit them as States just as it finds them. Under these 
circumstances, the practical question is, throwing theory 
aside, will Nebraska be settled by a slaveholding people, _or 
by freeholders only? 

The Express insisted that emigration must settle the question 
and that "it is a settled law in emigration that these columns 
move west following almost the lines of latitude, but rather di- 
verging southward. Missouri and Arkansas, then, will settle 
Nebraska, Missouri certainly. . . ." If the state government was 
slave, then "those people certainly will be admitted into the 
Union, with their 'institutions' just as they offer them." The 
prediction was made that Utah would be admitted with polygamy: 
"The day has gone by when Congress will look into the proposed 
institutions of any new State, further than to see if they are in- 
compatible with the Federal Constitution." 38 

The Express made one error of geography, or interpretation 
thereof, when it platted the trend of westward migration along 
parallels of latitude, "but rather diverging southward/ and then 
concluded that Missouri and Arkansas, Missouri certainly, would 
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settle Nebraska. The Nebraska boundaries of the Hall -Richard- 
son bill applied to the country between 36 30 J and 43 north lati- 
tude, and from the Missouri-Iowa boundaries to the Rocky 
Mountains. The 43 parallel ran through northern Iowa, through 
its second tier of counties from the northern boundary. Arkan- 
sas was south of 36 30' , the Missouri and Nebraska southern 
boundaries. The southwesterly trend theory, therefore, elimi- 
nated Arkansas altogether, and as the parallel of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was approximately that of the mouth of the Kansas river, 
the whole of Nebraska territory was committed to freedom, ex- 
cept for the influence of Missouri, which extended like a sore 
thumb of slavery northward into free territory. 

The spring of 1853 brought not only a change of administration 
at Washington, but the new editor of the St. Joseph Gazette, 
Lucien J. Eastin. In his "Inaugural" editorial, April 20, he iden- 
tified himself with the interests of the city and region; railroads, 
extinguishment of Indian title, and all the country west and north- 
west of St. Joseph, which "will soon be opening new treasures. . . ." 
In politics, he was a democrat, and pledged allegiance to the 
Pierce administration, and to the Baltimore, and the Jefferson 
City platforms. He criticized adversely certain aspects of party 
organization and practice that indicated little sympathy with the 
Atchison wing of the Missouri democracy. 39 His conduct of the 
Gazette over the next year and a half was able and significant to 
the course of public affairs. 

In publishing HalPs speech in congress on the late Nebraska 
bill, Eastin made an observation that was not only indicative of 
his own trend of thought, but voiced a latent view that had only 
occasionally found public expression earlier: 

He [Hall] takes no middle or half way ground, but advocates 
the bill as a matter of justice to the people, leaving the ques- 
tion of slave or no slave Territory where the laws now place 
it, and with the people to settle in organizing a State govern- 
ment. 40 

As a matter of fact, neither HalFs bill nor speech had made 
any such statement. Both were silent, completely and absolutely 
silent, on the slavery question as such. But that is where the 
new trend of thought emerged, and that is what made it histori- 
cally significant silence meant not only consent, but positive 
affirmation of the assumption that the principles of the Com- 
promise Measure of 1850 applied to all the territories of the 
United States, irrespective of the word "forever" in the Missouri 
Compromise. For men of Eastin's persuasion, traditional lan- 
guage, words and phrases, had been emptied of their original 
meaning and the space was being filled with a new content. In 
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this particular editorial, Eastin applied the new substance to the 
organization of the new state. But how could such a process be 
implemented in practice, if men with slaves were excluded from 
being present when these decisions were to be made? The end 
was not yet. 

To break open the traditional semantic forms, and to liberate 
thinking from captivity to them, the explanation must be made 
explicitly that what Eastin and friends were saying was substan- 
tially this: As a matter of fact, whether or not the Missouri 
Compromise was repealed, no difference would be made in the 
consequences; the settlers would decide upon their own local 
institutions. But as a matter of strategy, the issue of slavery 
had better not be raised in congress at all, because a suggestion 
of repeal would only arouse passions and controversy from 
which the South could gain nothing and was certain to lose. With- 
out raising the issue of repeal, the settlement of the territory 
would be accomplished and the inhabitants decide the issue with- 
out outside interference. For congress to refuse to accept a 
slave state would reopen the slavery issue in congress, a situ- 
ation both parties were pledged to avoid. The New York Express 
had been explicit, more so than Eastin' s editorial on Hall. 

The assumption is not necessary that Eastin and friends 
thought slavery would be a conspicuous feature in the social 
order of Nebraska; in fact, the evidence seems more negative 
than otherwise. Had slavery gone there and gained a doubtful 
initial advantage, there is no reason to assume that the peculiar 
institution could have survived. But, at any rate, this course 
would not create a condition hostile to such property in slaves 
as might be taken into Nebraska, and to slavery as it was then 
practiced in Missouri. According to the bill, the territorial 
government was delegated authority on "all rightful subjects of 
legislation consistent with the Constitution," and no prohibitions 
of slavery were mentioned either as territory or in preparation 
for statehood. Furthermore, thus far in the development of the 
situation, both national and local, the role traditionally assigned 
to Atchison does not appear in the record in any tangible form. 
Certainly, Eastin, in the Gazette was more favorable to Benton, 
and pursued a consistent course during 1853, in opposition to 
the one Atchison made the basis of his summer campaign in 1853. 

But what of the new Pierce administration which would not 
meet congress for nine months after the inauguration of March 
4? Pierce was quite definitely identified with the so-called 
popular sovereignty principle, and his commitments to some 
form of the principle date from Concord (New Hampshire) re- 
solutions of 1842: 
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That when a people act in their original sovereign capacity 
in forming and adopting new systems of government, they are 
not bound to conform to any rules or forms of proceeding not 
instituted by themselves. 41 

In 1846, again in New Hampshire, Pierce had participated in 
drafting a party resolution: 

That the policy to be pursued in reference to slavery rests 
with the States and Territories within which it exists that 
whatever parties may profess, it is only as citizens of such 
States, and Territories that the members of those parties 
can influence that policy and that angry external agitation, 
by exciting the prejudices of the slaveholding communities, 
while it may endanger the Union tends rather to fasten than 
to destroy the bonds of the enslaved. 42 
Thus Pierce was identified with the principle prior to the 
Cass doctrine of 1848, the Compromise Measure of 1850, and 
the Baltimore platform with its finality pledge of 1852. Even 
though the full duration of his commitment was probably not 
widely known, at the time, his supporters felt justified in placing 
confidence in his consistency. The Compromise Measures of 
1850 had been raised to the status of a fetish consecrated by the 
finality planks of both parties. The campaign of 1852 was, in 
fact, a pledge to the Compromise Measures of 1850 not to the 
Missouri Compromise of 1820. 

The stalemate session of congress of 1852-1853 was a pre- 
liminary test of strength, not a major decision. The responsi- 
bility for action lay with the new administration and with the 
democratic party. Could the test be met successfully? Douglas 
had been quite clear, on both March 2 and 3, of his intention to 
force the issue. It is true that no pledges had been made, but the 
understanding was clear on both sides that the votes of March 2 
and 3 were only a truce, and that the contest would be resumed 
in December not on special order as suggested by Adams, but 
just as certainly. 
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Chapter VH 
UNCLE TOM'S CABIN AND THE NEW SLAVERY AGITATION 

The new fugitive slave law of 1850 was not only constitutional 
but the constitution made mandatory this responsibility of the 
federal government. Eight years had passed since the Supreme 
Court, in the case of Prigg v. Pennsylvania, 1842, had invalidated 
the enforcement machinery of the old law which relied upon of- 
ficers of the several states. Under the new law the enforcement 
was the sole responsibility of federal officers. The result was 
a new series of sensational and highly publicized fugitive slave 
cases; the Shadrack and the Sims cases, the Christiana riot, the 
Jerry Burns rescue; all between February and October 1851. 
These were a prelude to even more explosive excitements, with 
cumulative repercussions through the decade. 

The free -soil party, a minor party, appeared on the scene in 
1852 with John P. Hale, of New Hampshire, and George W. 
Julian, of Indiana, as candidates. The platform took the natural 
rights doctrine of the Declaration of Independence as its text, 
and among other things denounced slavery as "a sin against God, 
and a crime against man," denounced the fugitive slave law, and 
denounced the "finality" doctrine of the old parties on the com- 
promise measures. While pledging to strict construction of the 
constitution, the freesoil platform promised "land to the land- 
less," river and harbor improvements, an open door to immi- 
gration, and recognition of the right of revolution abroad. The 
motto was "Free soil, free speech, free labor, free men." The 
total popular vote of only 156,000 was highly deceptive, however, 
of its explosive power, when touched off in cumulative chain 
reactions. 

And then came Uncle Tom's Cabin] 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe's Uncle Tom's Cabin was 
printed first by installments in the Washington, D. C. antislavery 
newspaper, the National Era, June 5, 1851 to April 1, 1852, and 
then appeared March 20, 1852 in a two -volume book edition. The 
sales record, immediate and longterm, was as phenomenal as it 
was unexpected it was fantastic. During the first year sales 
were unprecedented in the United States and in Europe. During 
its first century, the book was translated into between 40 and 50 
languages and dialects, and the number of copies printed reached 
unrecorded millions, and in its many dramatized forms it reached 
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even more millions of people. 1 The concern here, however, is 
with its immediate impact, within the first year, upon the Amer- 
ican mind, reaching out even to western Missouri. 

Charles F. Briggs, of Putnam's Magazine , wrote that at the 
end of nine months over a million copies had been sold, although 
figures could not possibly be more than estimates, and guesses 
differed: 

Here is a miracle! or something, at least, that has not 
happened before, and consequently, for which the world was 
not prepared; for the belief of King Solomon still prevails, 
that nothing will be which has not already been, and every 
new thing is incredible until it has been duplicated. Uncle 
Tom, therefore, is a miracle, his advent had not been fore- 
seen nor foretold, and nobody believes in him now that he has 
come, and made good his claim to be considered somebody. 
But, Uncle Tom's superiors were not believed in at first, and 
he can well afford to bide his time. 

Never since books were first printed has the success of 
Uncle Tom been equalled; the history of literature contains 
nothing parallel to it, nor approaching it; it is, in fact, the 
first real success in bookmaking, for all other successes in 
literature were failures when compared with the success of 
Uncle Tom. And it is worth remembering that this first suc- 
cess in a field which all the mighty men of the earth have 
labored in, was accomplished by an American woman. Who 
reads an American book, did you inquire, Mr. Smith? Why, 
your comfortable presence should have been preserved in the 
world a year or two longer, that you might have asked, as you 
would have done, 'who does not.' 

Briggs enumerated all the leading books, immediately popular 
beginning with Cervantes' masterpiece, and all together during 
their first nine months would not have equalled Uncle Tom's 
Cabin. It is not necessarily a book superior to all others, but 
" it is a live book." Briggs continued: 

Uncle Tom is not only a miracle of itself, but it announces 
the commencement of a miraculous Era in the literary world. 
A dozen years ago, Uncle Tom would have been a compara- 
tive failure there might not have been more than a million 
copies sold in the first year of its publication. Such a phe- 
nomenon as its present popularity could have happened only 
in the present wondrous age. It required all the act of our 
new machinery to produce the phenomenon; our steam pres- 
ses, steamships, steam-carriages, iron roads, electric tele- 
graphs, and universal peace among the reading nations of the 
earth. But beyond all, it required the readers to consume the 
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books, and these have never before been so numerous; the 
next year, they will be more numerous still, and Uncle Tom 
may be eclipsed by the shadow of a new comer in the reading 
world. It is not Uncle Tom alone who has made the way for 
himself; the road to popularity has been prepared for him. . . . 
Hereafter, the book which does not circulate to the extent of 
a million copies, will be regarded as a failure. What the 
first edition of a popular novel will be by-and-by, when the 
telegraphic wires will be printing it simultaneously in New 
York, St. Petersburg!!, San Francisco, Pekin and the inter- 
mediate cities, it is not easy to estimate. 
Thought of so largely, if not almost exclusively, in the United 
States, as an anti-slavery or abolition tract, its immediate suc- 
cess abroad, where slavery did not exist, requires a different 
explanation. Briggs observed at the end of its first nine months, 
that " it is in England where Uncle Tom has made his deepest 
mark." He claimed to know of twenty rival editions in England 
and Scotland, and thirty editions were reported in London alone. 
Besides, it was dramatized and played in nearly every theater in 
in the United Kingdom, in six different theaters in London at the 
same time. In France, four editions had appeared, and inGer- 
many, the impression of the book was said to be greater than in 
France. 

In the United States: 

Not the least remarkable among the phenomena that have 
attended the publication of Uncle Tom's Cabin has been the 
numerous works written expressly to counteract the impres- 
sions which the book was supposed likely to make. This is 
something entirely new in literature. It is one of the most 
striking testimonials to the intrinsic merit of the work that 
it should be thought necessary to neutralize its influence by 
issuing other romances to prove that Uncle Tom is fiction. 
Nothing of the kind was ever before deemed necessary. 
Of these anti-Tom books, most were written by women, some 
dozens already published, and Briggs claimed to have seen the 
manuscripts of a score or two more, a rather wide range of fig- 
ures, and possibly to be taken with reservations. But he chal- 
lenged the trend of interpretation of the authors of these anti- 
Tom books: "Most unaccountably they imagine that it is the 
subject, and not the manner of its treatment, that has fascinated 
the reading public. " On the contrary, Briggs argued that a sub- 
ject would be difficult to select 

of which the public were more heartily wearied, which was 
more unwelcome to ears polite than that of slavery. . . . The 
public had been inundated and surfeited with antislavery 
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sentiment in all possible forms. ... No one either needed, or 
desired, any further enlightenment about it, when Uncle Tom 
was announced to the world of novel readers. The chances 
were a thousand to one against the success of the book. And 
yet it has succeeded beyond all other books that were ever 
written, and the cause is obvious; but, because it was obvious 
and lay on the surface, it has been overlooked, there being an 
opinion among most men that truth must lie a long way out of 
reach. 



This is the secret of the success of Uncle Tom's Cabin; it is 
a live book, and it talks to its readers as if it were alive. . . . 
And this is done, not because it is a tale of slavery, but in 
spite of it. If it were the story of a Russian serf, an evicted 
Milesian, a Manchester weaver, or an Italian State prisoner, 
the result would be the same. It is the consummate art of the 
story teller that has given popularity to Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
and nothing else. The anti-slavery sentiment obtruded by the 
author in her own person, upon the notice of the reader, must 
be felt by everyone, to be the great blemish of the book; and 
it is one of the proofs of its great merits as a romance, that 
it has succeeded in spite of this defect. If Mrs. Stowe would 
permit some judicious friend to run his pen through these ex- 
crescences, and to obliterate a flippant attempt at Pickwicki- 
an humor, here and there, Uncle Tom's Cabin would be a 
nearly perfect work of art, and would deserve to be placed by 
the side of the greatest romances the world has known. It 
has often been spoken of by critics as deficient in artistic 
ability, but it is to its masterly construction, or artistic 
quality, that it is indebted for its popularity. The overplus 
of popularity given to the work by its anti-slavery sentiment 
is not much greater than the loss of readers from the same 
source. 

Briggs was quite sure that religious sentiment, as represent- 
ed in Uncle Tom's preaching, was a greater cause of popularity 
"than the antislavery sentiment which it contains." Literary 
style, in the sense of "delicacies of language," as in Irving, 
Hawthorne, Cooper, Melville (Typee), was absent, "but there are 
broader, deeper, higher and holier sympathies than can be found 
in our other remances; finer delineations of character, a wider 
scope of observation, a more purely American spirit, and a 
more vigorous narrative spirit. In no other American book that 
we have read, are there so many well-delineated American 
characters; the greater part of them are wholly new in fiction." 
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This was the crux of Briggs' analysis. To him the secret of 
Uncle Tom was to be found in the uniquely personal characteri- 
zation and in the nationalistic spirit of the writing Topsy was 
unequalled anywhere: 

It has been objected to Uncle Tom, that all the whites are 
impossibly wicked, and all blacks are impossibly good. But 
nothing could be further from the truth than such an asser- 
tion; the most amiable of the characters are some of the 
slave owners, while the most degraded and vile are, of 
course, the slaves. There is no partisanship apparent in the 
narrative proper, and if the author did not, occasionally, ad- 
dress the reader in her own person, greatly to her own preju- 
dice, we should hardly suspect her of antislavery leanings. . . . 
But it is a proof of the genius of the author, that every char- 
acter she introduces into her story is invested with such a 
distinct individuality that we remember it as a new acquaint- 
ance, and feel a strong interest in its fate. 
This article appeared in the first issue of the periodical, 
Putnam's Magazine, launched under the date line of January, 
1853, the same winter as the short session of congress which 
had debated so futilly so many important questions, and evaded 
direct answers. More than anything else, the power of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin lay in its directness and universality of appeal, 
concealed under a most unstudied and natural appearance of 
naive simplicity. It struck the reader at the purely personal 
level singling him out in his unique individuality, yet the sales 
record of a century testified to the universality of its impact 
upon the human person anywhere, in any language and culture. 
What was the common denominator formula necessary to pro- 
duce that result? Among them certainly was the appeal to the 
most elemental of human emotions, not to intellect and reason, 
which are critical and divisive. Closely related at the emotional 
level was the fact that wherever there was a frustration or 
grievance which called for human sympathy there was a potential 
disciple for the work as book or as play. Uncle Tom's Cabin is 
a practical demonstration that the literature that is great as 
measured by persistent influence is not tf Literary," but comes 
from the people and is written in the vernacular common to the 
people in essence, it is folk literature. So realistic is thatfact 
that even in the translations into the tongues most unrelated 
linguistically, that folk touch persisted. Conversely, the power 
to appeal to the people implied a power to antagonize, especially 
at any point where the critical faculty of reason entered. Read- 
ers of diverse backgrounds and interests were each affected dif- 
ferently, but no less positively, at the emotional level, and each 
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was sure that his interpretation was correct, and felt (not 
thought) it so heatedly, that no two could agree upon the mean- 
ing. 

On Missouri's western border, the Tribune, May 6, 1853, 
printed an editorial, without title, on the influence of the Pio- 
neers of the West: 

Most of our California traders and emigrants have left, 
and many have already entered upon the vast dry land sea 
which intervenes between us and the Pacific shores. It is 
astounding to witness the coolness and deliberation with which 
a man now gears up his team, puts his wife and children into 
his carriage or wagon and sets out for California or Oregon. 
No other people ever could do so but the descendants of the 
old Anglo-Saxons who have been the Pioneers in the cause of 
liberty, law, equality, and progress. To the hardy pioneers 
of the West, more than any people on earth, does the world 
stand indebted for those discoveries, in modern days, which 
are so rapidly enriching the human family, and so rapidly 
developing the greatness of the human mind. We hazard 
nothing in saying also, that to the western people, generally, 
is the American Republic indebted for those bold and salutary 
reforms which has brought the people so nearly to a level, 
and uprooted those distinctions which, in other countries, 
elevates men because they occupy wealth and stations by 
virtue of their blood and birthright. The bold western feeling 
has infused new life and vigor everywhere, and, in the lan- 
guage of Col. Gilpin, in his recent speech in this city on the 
Pacific Railroad, this western feeling will if it is ever built 
at all-build the Pacific Rail Road. Eastern timidity and self- 
ishness never would undertake such a job, because they could 
not with a telescope, see from one end of the road to the other 
or be directly benefitted. We are proud of the Mighty West, 
and of its hardy and enterprising population. They are fast 
Westernizing the Eastern and Middle States of this nation, 
and the world, and the sooner they accomplish it, the sooner 
will men be what they were created for, free, manly and in- 
dependent beings; sympathising with all unlawful oppression, 
yet, unlike many of our Eastern brethern at this time, in the 
matter of slavery, letting other people's business, and other 
people's property alone, and following their own exclusively. 
The Western people, instead of going crazy about such absurd 
and silly books as "Uncle Tom's Cabin" are always ready to 
assist their neighbors in time of need; and we think many 
crazy abolitionists would be cured of their nonsense if they 
would push their way to the West and see slavery as it exists, 
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and not depend on what they hearThe slaves of the west are 
better cared for than a large portion of white population in 
the East. 

The paradox of the ubiquitous dichotomy of freedom and slav- 
ery was a fact to which this whig editor Miller was completely 
oblivious, but he was hypersensitive to the invasion of the ele- 
mental right to be let alone in the management of one's person 
and one's property, and in the right of locality to determine its 
own institutions. What had set off this explosion on the part of 
Editor Miller, who appeared usually as an even tempered mod- 
erate? Elsewhere in the same issue, is the key to the situation 
where he reprinted from the New York Herald, a democratic 
paper, an editorial * Anti-slavery Literature Revival of the 
Abolition Agitation:" 

The publication of Uncle Tom's Cabin has opened a new 
and inexhaustible vein for the abolition agitators, in the 
realm of fiction, and the success of Mrs. Stowe's romance 
surpassing the astonishing run of Robinson Crusoe, had al- 
ready brought philanthropic imitators into the field. 
After referring to the impending publication of Mrs. Stowe's 
Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin, the editorial continued: 

In this view of the subject we apprehend the people of the 
South may prepare for a more ferocious, systematic and des- 
perate warfare upon the slavery question than anything which 
they have heretofore experienced from the wrath of the abo- 
litionists. 

The editorial closed with the highly significant interpretation 
of a fundamental shift in the nature of the slavery agitations 
which was derived from Uncle Tom's Cabin. Formerly the at- 
tack had been largely political, the new attack was personal with 
the focus upon domestic and social institutions and personal re- 
lations. Not only was the new accent in the slavery agitation 
being written and led conspicuously by women, but, in this early 
Victorian Era, and at a personal level, it featured the sex as- 
pect of slavery from a woman's point of view. Or was it? 

Earlier the Gazette had reprinted a diatribe of an Alabama 
member of congress, a Judge John Bragg: 

I have looked into the book [Uncle Tom's Cabin] and find it to 
be a most gross and exaggerated caricature of the manners 
and institutions of the South. It is difficult to conceive how a 
woman of the least refinement or purity of mind could so 
completely unfrock herself as to indulge in the obscene re- 
flections with which this book is everywhere replete. Every 
Southern plantation is represented as a harem, and every 
female slave as a victim of her master's lusts. . . . Say what 
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you will about the social system of the South, it never was the 

parent of such monstrosities, such men-women, such moral 

hermaphrodites, as this [Mrs. Stowe]. Whither will all this 

tend? Lord Byron says: 

'There is a tide in the affairs of women which, taken at the 

flood, leads God knows where P 2 

The conspicuous role that women were playing in this new 
agitation was used as the core of a dramatic skit written al- 
legedly for the Gazette, "Uncle Tomism in St. James. w Disraeli 
was represented as inducing Queen Victoria to arouse the ladies 
of the court "into indignant virtue in behalf of manumission of 
the negro slave" as a means of enlisting "the female heart o'er 
all America towards this end.* The upshot would be to split 
America, but according to Disraeli's cynical code, the end justi- 
fied the means. 3 

Would it appear to be special pleading to argue that the re- 
peal of the Missouri Compromise in the Kansas -Nebraska act 
was not the issue per se? Lest that appear to be the case, no 
more will be said about the matter here. Later, when the evi- 
dence is all in, and the fullest perspective constructed, so far 
as this study is concerned, the problem will be reconsidered in 
relation to that subject, and other events of 1854 the fugitive 
slave question and the problem of the free negro. After freedom, 
What? 

FOOTNOTES 

1. Fletcher M. Green. Dictionary of American History, 
(New York, 1940) 5: 337. 

2. Gazette, November 3, 1852. 

3. Gazette, February 2, 9, 1853. 
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Chapter VHI 

MOUNTING NEBRASKA MOMENTUM, 
March-November, 1853 

1. Promotion of Pacific routes 

Publicity-wise, Benton became the most dynamic single force 
in promotion of central routes to the Pacific coast, during 1853. 
In the fall of 1852, he again used the Garay grant from Mexico 
and the Tehuantepec route as a point of departure for attack upon 
the system of subsidizing ocean steamers. He used Brecken- 
ridge's figures that the federal government paid on ocean con- 
tracts $7,667,847 annually, and asserted that was nearly four 
times the annual revenue from the sale of public lands, yet con- 
gress refused the graduation bill to reduce the price of land, or 
the homestead bill to donate public land to settlers, or to ap- 
propriate money for a railroad or wagon road to the Pacific by 
which to facilitate settlement, and to provide for defense of set- 
tlers and Pacific coast possessions. There was even talk of 
war with Mexico in behalf of the Garay fraud. 1 

Defending his Garay grant letter in the St. Louis News, 
Benton issued a defiance: 

For one, we mean to agitate agitate for Western rights, 
and to uphold without nicety of quibbling, every man, Demo- 
crat or Whig, who wars against steamship monopoly lines to 
foreign lands, and in favor of a railroad over American soil 
from the . . . Atlantic to the Pacific. . . . 2 
On November 10, 1852, he spoke at St. Charles to the North 
Missouri railroad convention on the significance of improving 
the face of the country by the construction of canals, macadam 
roads, and railroads. He maintained that railroads and steam- 
boats supplemented each other, that there was no danger of over- 
building railroads, and that the North Missouri railroad should 
be a link in a chain that would reach Hudson's Bay; serving the 
interior country between the Mississippi and the Missouri rivers, 
not served by navigable streams the American Mesopotamia, 
comparable to the Asiatic Mesopotamia which lay between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates rivers the seat of the Assyrian 
Empire. 3 

Benton's opening gun in his campaign of 1853 was a pamphlet 
entitled "Letter from Col. Benton to the People of Missouri: 
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Central National Highway from the Mississippi river to the 
Pacific/ and bearing the date March 4, 1853. It was reprinted 
in parts, as a whole, or in summary in the major newspapers 
of Missouri and elsewhere. After reviewing the explorations of 
his son-in-law, John C. Fre'mont, in search of a central pass 
through the Rocky Mountains, he advocated the route from the 
City of Kansas, up the Kansas river and Arkansas river, by way 
of the Huerfano river, passes through the Sangre de Christo 
Mountains, and the Coo-che-tope Pass to the Great Basin, and 
through Walker Pass to San Francisco. Besides Fremont, he 
based his argument on the statement of a fur trapper Antoine 
Leroux. Fremont had failed to find the Coo-che-tope Pass in 
his last expedition, but he and Leroux insisted it was suitable. 4 

According to Benton's plan, the construction would be exe- 
cuted by the United States government in the territories, which 
was most of the distance by the central route, and under state 
authority in Missouri and California. The immediate financing 
would be by issuance of government stock, with government land 
as security, and repayment by the federal treasury. The labor 
force would be supplied by a levy of 50,000 men, 40 men per mile 
on 1200 miles of road, to complete the enterprise in seven years: 

The preemption system would give the money and the set- 
tlersthe right kind of settlers men who would defend them- 
selves from the Indians and raise provisions for the supply of 
the road; and occupy it on both sides, and from one end to the 
other, the first season they were allowed to do so. The Indian 
titles should be extinguished on a breadth of fifty to an hun- 
dred miles, and a mile reserved for the different tracks of 
railroads, and for a common road, and for telegraphic lines 
... we should elevate ourselves to the grandeur of the oc- 
casion. . . . 

Benton denounced all schemes of mixing public and private 
means, and monopoly, as unwise. The United States government 
should build the road and the fixtures, the operation should be by 
private enterprise under seven to ten year contracts awarded on 
the basis of competitive public bidding. Two steps had now been 
taken toward realization of the scheme, the appropriation for the 
railroad surveys, and the appropriation for extinguishment of 
Indian title, but the third and most important measure had failed, 
the bill for organizing a government between Missouri and the 
Rocky Mountains: 

The Territorial committee reported it promptly to the Senate, 
in company with the additional Oregon territorial bill; but not 
being called up until near the end of the session, it fell before 
the kind of opposition which is then always fatal that of a 
threatened debate. It will pass at the next session. 
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Benton regretted that in the meantime nothing had been done 
toward a common road from Missouri to California as it was 
now a necessity with an annual migration of forty to fifty thou- 
sand people to California and Oregon. Fortunately, he thought, 
the scheme had been defeated to give land to a company for the 
making of such a road: 

The way to make the common road is for the Government to 
do it by an appropriation of money and leave its support and 
protection to the working people who would settle upon it 
under the preemption system. 

Of course, this provided Benton with an opportunity to denounce 
the millions paid to ocean steamship companies, and for a squad- 
ron maintained off the African coast to police against slavers, 
but not a cent for a common road for the people. 

I propose to have the plan of this road, or rather system 
of roads, on a scale commensurate to its future destiny, be 
that as great as it may. I propose to reserve a tract a mile 
wide for all sorts of roads, rail and macadamized, and a 
plain old English road, such as we have been accustomed to 
all our lives. ... We shall want tracks for many railways, 
necessary in future time, and all unconnected and independent 
of each other. No monopolies on such a mighty line of travel 
and transportation. Two margins of an hundred feet each 
should be reserved for independent and rival telegraphic 
lines. . . . When it is done it shall be free, that is no tolls 
upon it. 

The upkeep could be provided for by a slight charge on for- 
eign commerce over the road. 

Benton had submitted his views on the survey of the central 
route to Jefferson Davis, March 16, and the Secretary of War 
replied, March 19, that there had not been time to consider the 
appropriation available prior to the opening of the new fiscal 
year, but when the data were available he would confer. The St. 
k uis Missouri Democrat hailed this as the first fruits of 
Benton's "Letter to the People of Missouri, * and printed the 
correspondence in full, which the Tribune, April 22, 1853, re- 
printed. 

Benton's central route was not among those originally chosen 
for survey. Benton then arranged for his own "survey." Naval 
Lieutenant Edward F. Beale, resigned, was returning to Cali- 
fornia where he was Superintendent of Indian Affairs, and Benton 
induced him to make the overland journey by the central route 
and Coo-che -tope Pass. Beale and his wife were guests of 
Benton at St. Louis, and from there Benton accompanied Beale 
up the Missouri to the City of Kansas. At Kansas, Westport, and 
Independence, Benton made speeches, or more properly, 
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delivered substantially the same speech May 6 and 7, explanatory 
of the circumstances and purpose of Beale's expedition, making 
available to the press, the substance of it. Benton explained that 
Beale had been ready to start March 3, but every device of in- 
trigue had been employed to compel him to go by the Isthmain 
route, and Benton named as the villains, Gwin and associates of 
California, Texas men, and the ocean steamship interests, and 
other enemies of the central route. He insisted that his letter 
to the people of Missouri had revived that route from the dead: 
To defeat me is one of their modes of defeating the road; and 
for that I will give them a trial at the next general election. . 
. . The point at which they can do us most harm is in the or- 
ganization of the Territory on the Kansas and Platte. Two 
things are needed there: first, the establishment of the ter- 
ritorial government; and next, the extinction of Indian titles. 
The two particular points of attack that he feared on those sub- 
jects were indirect and insidious; Indian treaties could be de- 
feated by a minority of one-third in the senate in a secret ses- 
sion, and "the pestiferous question" of free or slave soil could 
defeat the other: 

In view of the danger of these treaties, I have constantly pro- 
posed the extinction, upon a width of fity or an hundred miles 
wide, of a belt of land from the Missouri frontier to the Cali- 
fornia line to be wholly settled by pre-emptors. 5 
That portion of the press favorable to Benton or to the Nebras- 
ka question made the most of the whole episode, from Benton' s 
application to Jefferson Davis for an official survey to the de- 
parture of Beale from Kansas, May 6, ringing all the changes 
upon the political intrigue used or supposed to have been used to 
checkmate Benton and Beale. 6 The charges against official con- 
duct, included personal and political vindictiveness, sectional 
jealousy, and the arrogance as well as the incompetence of West 
Point trained men. At 28, with service in the navy to his credit, 
Beale was not handicapped by such a background, and would de- 
pend upon the knowledge of mountain men, and above all else, 
buffalo engineering. 

Soon dispatches were coming back from the Beale expedition; 
from Beale himself, G. Harris Heap, and Elisha Biggs (banking 
house of Corcoran and Riggs, Washington, D. C.). The thought 
seems never to have occurred to Benton that the Coo-che-tope 
Pass might prove inaccesible or that other physical obstacles 
might defeat the object of the expedition. As they were received 
he sent the letters to the whig National Intelligencer, together 
with his own comment, for publication, and they were widely re- 
printed. 7 Benton claimed complete vindication of himself, of 
Fremont, and of the Coo-che-tope Pass. 
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Belatedly, Captain J. W. Gunnison was sent on an official 
mission to survey the Coo-che-tope Pass route, leaving West- 
port June 23. He was killed by Utah Indians. 8 Benton' s sym- 
pathizers were infuriated, virtually charging the responsibility 
for the murder against Atchison and other opponents of the or- 
ganization of Nebraska. 9 

The last to make the journey during 1853 was John C. Fre'- 
mont, whose plan was to conquer Coo-che-tope Pass in winter 
his second attempt. He left St. Louis for Kansas by river, Sep- 
tember 8, and from Kansas overland, but incurring an injury on 
the road, returned to St. Louis. His second departure from St. 
Louis was made on October 15, 1853. He was successful in the 
Rocky Mountains but had to abandon the Sierra Nevada Pass of 
his choice. 10 

Diversity rather than uniformity were characteristic of in- 
dependent thinkers on the western border. William Gilpin, of 
Independence, already well known for his ideas on the relations 
of history and geography, was no less loyal to Missouri and 
home town than others, but was independent of Benton. On the 
first day of the spring term of the Clay county court, in April 
1853, Gilpin delivered a two hour address at Liberty. This was 
in the midst of the Benton-Beale war on officialdom for the of- 
ficial survey of the Coo-che-tope Pass route and a few days 
prior to Benton's speech at Kansas. The Tribune declared 
flatly: "He boldly takes issue with Senator Benton and all others 
who advocate a route further to the south. ..." The summary of 
the speech which was printed showed that Gilpin had advocated 
the South Pass route, the historic Oregon trail route from Inde- 
pendence, the water-level route through the Rocky Mountains. 
In challenging Benton, Gilpin argued that the only method was to 
flank the main range of the mountains as the New York central 
route flanked the Alleghaneys: 

The Col. brought vividly and forcibly to view the ruinous 
monopoly of commerce on the Atlantic seaboard, and attrib- 
utes to this cause their continued and bitter opposition to the 
Pacific railroad which would afford the agriculturist of the 
west a choice of markets and a wholesome rivalry on the 
two oceans. That our best market will be Asia with her 
850,000,000 while Europe has but 320,000,000 that Asia will 
be a heavy consumer of Cotton, Meats, and Breadstuff s, 
while Europe, itself an agricultural country, buys of us com- 
paratively nothing except cotton. 

Gilpin compared the cost of the Pacific railroad with the cost 
of the Mexican War, the Army-Navy-Atlantic coast appropri- 
ations and concluded "the West has a right to demand this ex- 
penditure." But for the Indian barrier, built up after 1819 west 
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of Missouri and Arkansas, diverting the advancing column of 
migration to Wisconsin and Iowa, "But for this policy the emi- 
grating column would have reached the Pacific in continued set- 
tlements ere this day.* 11 

Still another Independence man, William Claude Jones, of- 
fered a competing route, the Cherokee trail route running 
through a pass or passes in the Rocky Mountains about 2 south 
of the South Pass, that is, near 40 north latitude "a low prairie 
divide" of 7,200 feet maximum altitude, approached by way of 
the Cache la Poudre river near its headwaters, and on the west 
side leading to the north fork of the Yampa river. He claimed 
first hand knowledge of the country, having passed over the trail 
with the Cherokee expedition in 1850 with "some forty wagons.'* 12 

2. Benton, and the right of immediate white settlement 
on unassigned land in the Indian Country 

In the early summer of 1853 Benton stirred up a new hornet's 
nest by raising the question of the status of the land unassigned 
within Nebraska, and consequently asserted the right of immedi- 
ate white settlement there without benefit of legislative action. 
The assertion of the right of immediate settlement seems to 
have been made first in his Cole county letter, dated May 3, re- 
stated in his speech at Kansas May 7, and in his Holly letter 
May 15, and elaborated with reference to a map showing the lo- 
cation of Indian and "government land," in his Monroe county 
letter in mid-summer, and finally, the map itself issued early 
in September. 

During the 1820s, when the policy was being shaped to re- 
move all Indians then living east of the Mississippi river to 
lands west, treaties had been negotiated with the Kansas (1825), 
the Osages (1825), and the Pawnees (1833) to relinquish title to 
the country between the Platte and Red rivers, and to accept re- 
assignments of limited reservations. This removal policy had 
been initiated informally in the 1820s, but had been endorsed by 
congress explicitly in the General Indian Removal Act of 1830. 
Southeastern Indians had then been moved into that part of the 
area south of 37 north latitude, most of the vacated country 
being reassigned. Tribes from the northeastern United States 
were located between 37 and the Platte river, the land assigned 
to these emigrant tribes lying along the western borders of Iowa 
and Missouri in irregularly shaped reservations extending dif- 
ferent depths westward into the Indian country vacated by the 
Kansas, Osage, and Pawnee treaties, none of them, however, 
extending probably as much as fifty miles west of the Iowa and 
Missouri boundaries, except the Delaware, Shawnee,Potawatomie 
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(relocated 1847), and Kansas (relocated). The holdings of the 
tribes named, in some cases, extend as far west approximately 
as the meridian of Fort Riley at the junction of the Smoky Hill 
and Republican Forks of the Kansas river. Large areas of the 
vacated land had never been reassigned, and the Pawnee treaty 
of 1833 had permitted the Pawnees and other tribes to use the 
relinquished land (boundaries indefinite) as hunting grounds, 
during the pleasure of the President. 

Associated with the general Indian removal act of 1830, was 
other proposed legislation designed to complete this supposed 
permanent solution of the United States Indian policy; the Indian 
Intercourse Act, 1834; the Indian Department Affairs Act, 1834; 
and the Permanent Indian Territory bill, which failed of enact- 
ment. This last measure was crucial to the completion of the 
policy, to its unity of purpose. 13 

The Indian Intercourse Act of 1834 defined the Indian country 
for the purposes of the act: 

Section 1. That all that part of the United States west of 
the Mississippi and Louisiana, or the territory of Arkansas, 
and, also, that part of the United States east of the Mississip- 
pi river, and not within any state to which the Indian title has 
not been extinguished, for the purposes of this act, be taken 
and deemed to be the Indian country. 

From the Indian country white people were excluded except 
as authorized traders being subject to license: 

Section 9. That if any person shall drive, or otherwise 
convey any stock of horses, mules, or cattle, to range and 
feed on any land belonging to any Indian or Indian tribe, with- 
out consent of such tribe, such person shall forfeit the sum 
of one dollar for each animal of such stock. 

Section 10. That the superintendent of Indian affairs, and 
Indian agents and sub-agents, shall have authority to remove 
from the Indian country all persons found therein contrary to 
law; and the President of the United States is authorized to 
direct the military force to be employed in such removal. 
For judicial purposes in execution of this act, the Indian 
country between the Red river and the north line of the Osage 
reservation (ca 37), was annexed to Arkansas, and the portion 
north of the Osage line to Missouri. East of the Mississippi 
river, Indian country was annexed to the territory in which it 
was located. Laws of the United States, generally applicable for 
the punishment of crimes within its exclusive jurisdiction, were 
enforceable in the Indian country, and offenders might be appre- 
hended in any territory or state of the United States. 14 
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In 1832 , a Commission of Indian Affairs was authorized in 
the War Department, and the Department of Indian Affairs Act 
of 1834 reorganized internal organization, and provided a super- 
intendent, with a residence at St. Louis, for all the Indian country 
west of the Mississippi river, not within any state or territory. 15 
The Permanent Indian Territory Bill was designed for the coun- 
try between the Platte and Red rivers. Under the direction of 
the President, a confederation of Indian tribes was planned,with 
a general concil, a seat of government, a delegate on the floor 
of congress, and eventually admission to the Union might be 
possible. 16 The site of the seat of government was actually se- 
lected in 1837, a tract seven miles square, centering on the 
present site of Osawatomie, Kansas. 17 

In his Jefferson City or Cole county letter, dated May 3, 1853, 
Benton reviewed the history of Indian title to Nebraska, the 
Kansas, Osage, and Pawnee cession treaties, the relocation of 
emigrant tribes, and called attention particularly to the unques- 
tionable fact that most of the land ceded in the three specified 
treaties had not been reassigned to any tribe. The question of 
the Pacific road was above party, and settlement was essential 
to the construction of the road, therefore Benton assured his 
constitutents that the unassigned lands were already open, with- 
out the necessity of any official action, to settlement by white 
people as preemptors upon government land: 

but west from Missouri the large purchase remains more 
than three -fourths United States territory, where citizens 
may settle without interference from Indian rights. The 
bounds of the Indian lands can be easily ascertained, as they 
lie in the eastern part of the great territory, near to our own 
settlements. All the lands not included in these Indian re- 
serves and grants, are United States territory, and in two 
places it comes down to our boundary one between the 
Osage reserve, and the reserves and grants on the Kansas, 
and covering the upper waters of the Neosho and Osage, and 
part of the Smoky Hill Fork; the other on the north of the 
Kickapoo grant. West of the different Indian grants and re- 
serves, all is open out to the mountains. This includes fine 
country the whole course of the upper Arkansas, nearly the 
whole of the Smoky Hill and Republican forks, and the Ver- 
million and all the southern waters of the Platte,and em- 
bracing land as fine as any in Missouri, and valuable from 
its totality. The present Santa Fe road goes through it after 
emerging from the Shawnee grant; and the great Pacific Rail- 
road, if it takes the central route, will traverse it from one 
end to the other from the Missouri frontier to the head of 
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the Huerfano, about half way to California all rich landand 
the country so broad and open that the engineer might take his 
course for the road by compass, as a ship takes her course 
at sea. 

Thus, three -fourths of the country which lies west from 
the Missouri frontier out of the Rocky Mountains is free from 
Indian title; and from its beauty, fertility, salubrity and geo- 
graphical position must speedily attract the preemptor and 
cultivator. 

Considering the settlement of this country as intimately 
connected with the location, construction and support of the 
Great Central Railroad, I have taken the trouble to examine 
maps and treaties to verify this statement of Indian lands and 
United States Territory west of our State; and with a view to 
show where settlements can be made without infringing on 
Indian rights. There is territory there, open to settlement, 
enough to make a great State, in a temperate climate, much 
of it fertile, and on a straight course to San Francisco. Both 
the Kansas and Upper Arkansas are rich and beautiful, and 
as high up as the Pueblos, far above Bent's Fort, good crops 
are raised and stock provide for themselves winter as well 
as summer, without food or shelter from their owners. 
There was a great objection to the Nebraska bill last 
winter in Congress because the territory had but few inhabit- 
ants; that objection need apply no longer; and the hardy pio- 
neerthat meritorious citizen, whose enterprise, courage 
and industry is worth so much to the country should lose no 
time in commencing his pre-emption settlement. 18 
Some details, inconvenient to his new interpretation of the 
status of title to the land in the Indian country, were omitted, 
and particularly, he failed to recognize the basic intent in the 
group of measures enacted in 1830-1834, and especially the 
Permanent Indian Territory measure not enacted that intent 
was clearly for occupation permanently by Indians, not whites. 
Nevertheless, Benton had hit upon a technical legal defect in the 
chain of legislation, but still, the sound rule of judicial interpre- 
tation of the related body of statutes in force would leave no pos- 
sible choice but to apply the clear intent of the law. The plausi- 
bility of Benton' s play upon the technicality occasioned by a legal 
defect was convincing, however disconcertingly so, to official- 
dom, and maliciously so to the wishful thinking of the Nebraska 
Boomers whose aspirations had been frustrated on all points by 
the late lame -duck congress. 

Benton's Kansas- We stport -Independence speech, three days 
later, had repeated more briefly the declaration of right of im- 
mediate settlement: 
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I have constantly proposed the extinction, upon a width of 
fifty or an hundred miles wide of a belt of land from the 
Missouri frontier to the California line -to be wholly settled 
by preemptors. There is some territory now subject to our 
settlement in the vast region west of Missouri- all that part 
which was once acquired, and has not been assigned to emi- 
grant Indians. Near thirty years ago the United States made 
a general extinction of the Indian titles west of the Missouri, 
to be assigned in parcels to emigrant tribes. Part has been 
assigned; part not; and this unassigned part I hold to be 
United States Territory, now open to settlement without ob- 
jection from the Indians. 19 

Benton's Holly letter, May 15, touched on the subject only by 
reference to the Kansas speech, the most of it being devoted to 
denunciation of his enemies in connection with patronage re- 
verses at the hands of the Pierce administration. Benton's new 
settlement doctrine was all the more welcome as a score against 
officialdom at Washington: 

In all the debates on the Nebraska Bill last winter, and in 
all the discussions on the subject, throughout the country, it 
was generally conceded by every body, that the Nebraska 
Territory belonged to the Indians; and that of course, it was 
not now open for white settlement. That was one of the most 
noisy objections to the Nebraska Billcreating a government 
before the acquisition of the territory. . . . 

But it appears that this is all a mistake. Astonishing as 
may be the intelligence, the fact seems to be that 'this whole 
country from the Missouri to the Rocky Mountains, with the 
exception of a few Indian reservations covering only about 
one fourth of the ground is now open to settlements!' 

It already belongs to the United States, and there is no law 
to prevent the immediate occupation and settlement of the 
country! 

Col. Benton, indefatigable in his researches, and always 
devoted to the good of his country, has discovered this fact 
and now publishes it, for the advantages of the people. 20 
The Glasgow Times, July 8, reported receiving a letter from 
Plattsburg complaining of the dearth of noteworthy events; "No 
news of interest in these parts. Crops promising, fruit abun- 
dant, and the people pouring over into Nebraska Territory and 
making settlements, in pursuance of Benton's letter." 21 

Benton's next step in harassing the administration on the 
Nebraska question was to have a map drawn in such a manner 
as to show the land within Nebraska unoccupied by Indians. 
Benton sent a map to Manypenny, Commissioner of Indian 
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Affairs, and asked him to mark on it in outline the land ceded 
by the three tribes, the Pawnees, Kansas, and Osage, and the 
lands reassigned to the emigrant tribes moved in from the east; 
not the individual treaty boundaries, but the inclusive limits. 
The map was drawn and returned to Benton under a covering 
letter dated July 8, 1853. Benton then announced what he had 
done, printed his own and Manypenny's letter, and explained that 
the. map was in the hands of an engineer for reproduction. The 
occasion for this public statement was another letter, the Mon- 
roe county letter, written to a railroad meeting. At the same 
time, Benton gave his interpretation of the Indian Intercourse 
Act of 1834. The annexation of the Indian country for judicial 
purposes to Missouri, including the definition of the term Indian 
country, was limited to the purposes specified in the act, and 
Benton insisted that settlement was not enumerated in the dele- 
gation of judicial authority. Furthermore, the only specific pro- 
hibition on the statute books against settlement on unassigned 
lands in the Indian country was the act of 1807 which had applied 
to public domain in general, long before the Indian country had 
been the subject of legislation, giving all occupation of unsur- 
veyed public domain the legal status of trespass all of which 
had ever been "a dead letter on the book." 22 

The St. Louis News, July 23, declared that Benton' s Monroe 
county letter was: 

the most important to Missouri yet published by this eminent 
statesman. . . . Benton' s triumph is complete and Atchison's 
disgrace unlimited. For ten years Atchison was Chairman of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, and living in sight of Nebras- 
ka for many years longer, and yet he was wholly ignorant of 
the condition and proprietorship of that country! . . . What a 
humiliation for him thus to be shown up before the people of 
Missouri, whom he misrepresented outrageously by his op- 
position to Nebraska! Let him resign and hide himself in 
shame. Vice President though he be, his ignorance is dis- 
creditable to the state and the position he has held. 23 
When the map appeared in September it carried the title "Of- 
ficial map of the Indian Reservations in Nebraska Territory, 
drawn by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, at the request of 
Col. Benton, and published to show the public lands in the Terri- 
tory subject to settlement." 24 Eastin stated in the Gazette, Sep- 
tember 21, that he had received 100 copies from one source and 
additional copies from a second source for distribution. The 
Tribune reported, September 16, having received a copy. 25 

Manypenny was in the Indian country negotiating with the Indians 
on their willingness to consider treaties for the relinquishment of 
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their titles when he saw the Benton map and exploded in a letter 
to the Independence Reporter, September 7, 1853,thatthere was 
no official map, and that no Indian land was open to settlement: 
"The publisher of this map has done Col. Benton and the Indian 
Office, a great injustice. . . .* and the maps should not be pur- 
chased or circulated. He appended Benton' s letter of July 2 re- 
questing marking of ceded land, and reassigned land. 26 Thus the 
public had the text of both Benton' s and Manypenny's letters of 
July, and could draw their own conclusions, about the official 
status of the map and the accuracy of the title alleging that the 
areas designated were "subject to settlement" on the authority 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Eastin drew the follow- 
ing conclusion: 

The letter does not dispute anything material in the map 
referred to, does not deny that the Indian reservations are 
laid down correctly. But denies that it was ever drawn for 
the purpose of showing the public lands in the Territory sub- 
ject to settlement. It does not matter materially what the 
design of the publication was, if the map itself is correct in 
the boundaries. This is not denied. Therefore, it answers 
all the purposes for which it was intended. No one pretends 
that Nebraska is subject to 'lawful settlement. . . .' [The act of 
1807 precluded that, but it was the only law against settle- 
ment. ] 27 

Conveniently, for their positions in the whole matter, neither 
Benton nor Eastin considered the matter of the ethics of the map 
episode. 

How was it that Benton hit upon this reinterpretation of the 
status of unassigned land in the Indian country? The whole prob- 
lem is most peculiar, and the more it is examined the more enig- 
matic it becomes. But just because it is difficult is no reason 
for evading a problem. The persistence of patterns or molds of 
thought, once accepted, is seldom appreciated, until some inci- 
dent intervenes that challenges or interrupts the convention. 
Similarly, under some circumstances, a new pattern can be 
launched and established with disconcerting facility. That the 
Nebraska bills that had been before congress had observed me- 
ticulously the provisions of the treaties with the emigrant tribes, 
expressly excluding them from any territory or state without 
their consent. The assumption antecedent to any such proposed 
organization must be necessarily, that sufficient land existed 
within the designated boundaries available for immediate settle- 
ment, to support a population numerous enough to justify a terri- 
torial government without awaiting the consent of the emigrant 
tribes or their removal. Implicit in this first premise was a 
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second, that white settlement was not legal in the proposed 
Nebraska territory until expressly authorized in connection with 
a formal territorial organization by congress. The tacit accept- 
ance of these unspecified assumptions is strange because these 
organization bills did not in direct terms repeal the Indian Inter- 
course act and associated legislation, in fact, did not even men- 
tion it. 

HalPs remarks in congress may indicate the clue, a warning, 
if not an implied threat, that if congress did not act to legalize 
settlers entering the country, "then I can assure the gentlemen 
that their respect to the laws will not continue much longer." In 
a speech at St. Joseph, August 27, 1853, Hall provided another 
possible link in the chain of evidence, when he explained with 
regard to assigned and unassigned land in Nebraska that: 
it became my duty last winter to investigate that matter. 
Accordingly I examined with some care a map, which Mr. 
Guthrie, the Nebraska representative procured from the 
Indian department, on which were marked out the location 
of the border Indians, and the Indian country generally. And 
from an inspection of that map my conclusion was that the 
border tribes now own one-fifth or one-sixth of the land in 
Nebraska, to which the government of the United States has 
heretofore extinguished the Indian title. In other words there 
is four or five times as much land in Nebraska, not claimed 
by any Indians at all, as is owned by the border tribes. The 
land which is not claimed, is usually termed the neutral 
ground and separates the border Indians from the wild Indi- 
ans of the prairie. 2 * 

In describing in the above quotation the three classes of land 
in Nebraska, Hall used essentially the same terminology he had 
used in the congressional debate of February 8, and which was 
not included in the portion of Hall's house speech as reprinted 
in the Gazette, June 22. The similarity of HalP s method of 
analysis and even of the language is convincing evidence of the 
authenticity of his story, with respect to his clear understanding 
of the status of the three categories of land at the time of the 
congressional deliberations in February. But most significant 
to the Benton problem, and particularly to the Benton map, is 
Hall's reference to Guthrie and the map the latter had procured 
from the Indian Office. 

Abelard Guthrie had written William Walker of his stop in St. 
Louis, on his way to Washington in December 1852, to visit 
Benton, but found that the Senator had already gone to the Capi- 
tal. This leaves little doubt about consultations between Guthrie 
and Benton during later weeks. Guthrie' s public letter of Jan- 
uary 7, 1853 describing Nebraska had included the following: 
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There being no organized government for Nebraska, no 
lands have yet been surveyed; . . . But there is now a bill 
before Congress for the establishment of a territorial gov- 
ernment, which, it is to be hoped, will be favorably con- 
sidered, . . . But as no pioneers have yet been driven from 
the public domain upon which they have sought a home, under 
a democratic administration, so it is presumable that the 
same liberal policy will be pursued by that to be installed on 
the 4th of March. 

Following this at some distance, Guthrie made his only other 
possible reference to Indian title when he remarked: "A con- 
siderable portion of the territory belongs to Indian tribes who 
are settled upon it, and are a harmless and hospitable people." 29 
There was no reference to the converse of this last sentence 
which clearly implied that the remainder of Nebraska did not 
belong to Indian tribes. But if there is any logical relation be- 
tween the two parts quoted, the conclusion would follow that 
pioneers could settle upon "the public domain,* the unassigned 
lands after March 4, without probability of being evicted. 
Whether or not Guthrie realized or intended it, that is virtually 
what he had said. 

The only other available contender for possible "honors," in 
the present record, although the evidence about others may be 
missing, even unrecoverable, is Thomas Jefferson Sutherland. 
He had been explicit in his assertions that unsurveyed land with- 
in Nebraska was open to settlement, and that still other land 
there was available, at Presidential discretion, merely upon the 
issuance of a proclamation. The Parkville meeting and resolu- 
tions on Nebraska may have represented sentiment and a deter- 
mination to act that the participants decided was unwise to commit 
to writing. The St. Louis Republican, copied into the Liberty 
Tribune October 8, 1852, had been more explicit in discussing 
the delegate election of the fall of 1852, when the argument was 
advanced that the government land was already available, and all 
that was necessary for settlement was survey and extension of 
the benefits of the preemption laws. The same article had then 
cited instances where settlers in other areas had gone ahead 
without congressional authorization, a procedure that was appli- 
cable to Nebraska. In any case, however, these factors, according 
to this documentation, appear rather as background, somewhat 
remote from the more explicit casual chain of evidence associ- 
ated with Benton's map. If Benton made any original contribu- 
tion, it was only in making a clean break in both thought and 
form, by declaring that the unassigned land was already open to 
immediate settlement without the benefit of any official action. 
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Putting together then, these links in the chain of evidence, 
the conclusion seems clear that Guthrie, next Hall, and finally 
Benton, is the most likely sequence of candidates for the role of 
originator of the idea of immediate settlement on the unassigned 
lands, and for the use of an Indian Office map of the Nebraska or 
Indian country to represent it visually. Long a member of the 
Wyandot Nation, although only by marriage, he was prominent in 
its counsels, and had full knowledge of the process by which his 
nation had chosen and acquired their reservation, instead of se- 
lecting from unassigned land farther west. Benton made no ac- 
knowledgements of debt to anyone. Quite the contrary. In a 
letter from Washington to the citizens of Missouri, dated Octo- 
ber 14, 1853, he seemed to be claiming exclusive credit: "that 
map of Indian cessions has flowed from my labors at this place. 
. . ." 30 But Hall's acknowledgement of debt to Guthrie was ex- 
plicit. Thus the "proof" of the Guthrie origin of the Benton map, 
if such be the case, is only circumstantial, yet it affords the 
most reasonable explanation available of the immediate or proxi- 
mate causal chain of events. In the background of more remote 
links in the causal sequence, lie the activities of Sutherland 
documented in the Nonpareil letters, his Butterfield Nebraska 
map in 1851 from the General Land Office, and in the St. Louis 
Republican article on the delegate election, copied into the 
Liberty Tribune, October 8, 1852. 31 

3. Atchison' s argument, summer 1853 

Before presenting Atchison' s side of the case in the Atchison- 
Benton feud, something may be said profitably by way of orien- 
tation. Two groups of speeches should be isolated from the 
routine of the campaign as containing the substance of his argu- 
ment as well as illustrating his method, the Platte City-Weston 
speeches June 6 and 11, and the Parkville speech August 6, 1853. 
Of course, the reporting of the speeches was imperfect at best, 
and the bias of partisan politics of the day caused his listeners 
who reported the speeches to hear what they wanted him to say, 
rather than what he did say. Atchison repudiated outright some 
of these reportings. But the Parkville address has the appear- 
ance of more careful preparation, the form even suggesting that 
it was delivered from manuscript or, at any rate, with a care- 
fully prepared manuscript as a basis, to which he adhered close- 
ly in delivery. Those who do not rate Atchison highly might be 
inclined to argue that these speeches were ghost written. Pos- 
sibly he did consult with good advisers for these speeches, but 
Atchison was a man of substantial abilities in his own right, and 
when he found it necessary to apply himself systematically, his 
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talents were clearly apparent. His historical reputation would 
have been better served if he had been more consistent in care- 
ful preparation, such as is evident in the Parkville speech, even 
though their immediate affectiveness on the listening audience 
might have been impaired. Later in the campaign, apparently, 
Atchison reverted to the Platte City-Weston method, the charac- 
teristic rough-and-tumble type of extempore harangues unin- 
hibited vituperation infective, interspersed with exchanges with 
hecklers, which, undignified and partisan as they were, lent ex- 
citement and color to the hustings of that day, whether on the 
frontier or in the mushrooming cities, under the stimulus of the 
relatively new universal manhood suffrage. That style of cam- 
paigning also required talents of a special order which Atchison 
possessed and exercised effectively. 

In his Platte City-Weston speeches, Atchison specified two 
questions on which he said his audience desired his opinion; the 
settlement and organization of Nebraska, and the construction 
by the general government of a railroad to the Pacific. Oppo- 
sition to the introduction of the Nebraska bill was based upon 
Indian rights and the Missouri Compromise. On the first point, 
he said he had voted for the appropriation to extinguish Indian 
titles. On the second point, he was still opposed unless the Mis- 
souri Compromise was repealed. Commenting on Abelard 
Guthrie's charge that he had asserted that he would see Nebraska 
sunk in Hell first, he replied that he did not remember the exact 
language, doubted that it had been that strong, but did not deny it: 
But, that there may be no mistake, and that I may be under- 
stood hereafter, I now say emphatically that I will not vote for 
any bill that makes Nebraska freesoil Territory. I have not, 
and do not intend, upon any occasion; to yield one inch to the 
spirit of freesoilism and abolitionism. ... 
Atchison blamed the whole misunderstanding of his position 
upon Benton, and asked what Benton had done in thirty years, 
ending March 3, 1851, to organize Nebraska, and asked: "What 
has filled him now so brim full of fiery zeal and hot haste ?* 
Atchison pointed to his own record, his vote for the Pacific rail- 
road surveys, the introduction and passage of the land grant bills 
for three roads to the western frontier of Missouri at St. Joseph, 
Kansas, and to the southwest, in all of which Benton had no part. 
As for Benton' s record on the Pacific railroad he indicated five 
stages: first, the route of the Missouri and Columbia rivers 
with dog or reindeer sledges to make connections across the 
Rocky Mountain divide; second, the bill of 1850 for a railroad 
from St. Louis west, paralleled double track railroad, turnpike, 
and dirt road, and a telegraph; third, reintroduction of the same 
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bill, both based on buffalo engineering information; fourth, his 
letter to the people of Missouri a few months since; and fifth 
and lastly, his support of Beale, who was not an engineer, to 
make a survey. Nearly two columns in print of ridicule were 
heaped upon Benton' s speech at Kansas. Atchison defended him- 
self in his position on federal-state relations, and insisted that 
nullification was not treason. His characterization of Benton' s 
personality had more than a grain of truth, his "arrogance, 
dogmatism and self-sufficiency," and also the allegation that in 
the senate, Benton was "considered a nuisance by his col- 
leagues." 

At the conclusion of the speech, as printed in the Gazette, 
was a paragraph stating that the Weston Reporter had asked that 
he reply to the question whether any part of Nebraska was open 
to settlement. His answer was no, and he cited the Indian Inter- 
course Act of 1834. 32 

In the preceding issue, Eastin had asserted that Atchison's 
speech was a criticism of Benton rather than "argument or ideas 
of his own,* on the merits of the question, that he did not explain 
his own conduct in voting for the Nebraska Bill at the last ses- 
sion without repeal of the Missouri Compromise, when he knew 
it could not be passed. In promising Gazette readers Atchison' s 
speech the following week, Eastin closed the editorial fairly: 
"We bespeak for it an attentive perusal. " 

In his editorial on the occasion of publishing Atchison' s 
Weston speech, Eastin called attention to the repudiation by 
Atchison of the St. Louis Missouri Republican report of it, and 
explained that the Gazette was publishing the Weston Argus 
version. 33 

A correspondent writing under the name "Platte" declared 
that Atchison's Weston speech "would disgrace any man, much 
less one clothed in Senatorial robes:" 

Atchison himself cannot be more desirous than I am that the 
territory shall be organized without any restriction as to 
slavery; but are we to forego the advantages of organization, 
if we cannot have the restrictions of the law of 1820 removed? 
The people of Missouri are for the organization, and let the 
laws touching the subject of slavery be settled by the country, 
and when the territory comes to be organized into a State, let 
the people then residing there, settle the question of slavery, 
for themselves, and this, I am sure, is the position of Col. 
Benton. 

On the Pacific railroad question, "Platte* was not satisfied, 
because Atchison had left the decision on route to the report of 
the engineers making the survey: "But he is silent on the 
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Memphis routeand this, considering the charge against him 
that he is secretly in league with that interest, is ominous. " 

"Platte" was convinced that Missouri was in danger of losing 
the railroad from any one of its three possible termini on the 
western frontier because of division of support: 

Look at the action of the Memphis convention, upon this sub- 
ject, they were united upon the southern route, and already 
the Chicago interest is at work for a connection to advance 
the claims of the northern route, and in the end, if nothing 
better can be done, the North and the South will join and make 
two roads, and leave us without a road. . . , 34 
The heart of *Platte's* letter is clear, that the organization 
of Nebraska and the Pacific railroad were more important to 
Missouri than slavery, and if controversy over slavery were 
avoided, even slavery in Nebraska might be assured in spite of 
the Missouri Compromise. 

Atchison's Parkville address, August 6, 1853, opened with an 
appreciation of Stephen A. Douglas: 

At each session of Congress for several years Mr. Douglas, 
a Senator from the State of Illinois, a gentleman well known 
throughout the whole Union as a man of high order of talents, 
a Statesman and a devoted friend of the West, and [of] prog- 
ress generally, has introduced a bill in relation to this 
territory. I believe he first gave it the name of Nebraska. 
Sometimes he gave it one boundary, sometimes another, at 
all times looking to its organization and settlement by white 
men. These bills he urged with zeal and great ability, but 
was unsuccessful. 

Atchison was opposed to the introduction of HalPs bill at the 
last session and told him so: "But he differed in opinion with 
me, as he had a right to do, and this difference of opinion could 
not make any change in our relations either personal or politi- 
cal." Atchison assigned three reasons for his opposition; Indian 
treaties, frontier trade, and the slavery restriction. Each of 
these requires accurate statement. 

Under the Indian argument there were two interrelated points; 
first, there was little tillable land in Nebraska, and second, 
most of that was held by the Indians, so that even if Benton's 
argument about title were correct, the right of settlement would 
be an empty one. In proof, he cited the experience of the Wyan- 
dot Indians who had been shown this land farther west, but who 
decided that 140,000 acres of it would not subsist 700 people and 
therefore bought 39 sections of land (24,960 acres) from the 
Delawares and settled at the mouth of the Kansas river (present 
Kansas City, Kansas, north of the Kansas river). Furthermore, 
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he explained that: tf l have been told often and again. . . that in 
all the country called Nebraska that there is not as much good 
tillable land as there is in the six counties constituting the 
Platte country" of Missouri. 

The frontier trade argument, as fitted into Atchinson's struc- 
ture of argument, was derived largely from the land and Indian 
proposition. In that he held that the most prosperous counties 
in Missouri, except St. Louis county, were the western counties 
containing the towns of St. Joseph, Weston, Parkville, Westport, 
and the value of frontier trade was greater than what could be 
derived from the limited agriculture that would be immediately 
possible in a Nebraska settled by white men, especially without 
the removal of the Indians from the lands agriculturally valu- 
able. 

The slavery argument placed in the most conspicuous po- 
sition the fugitive question Missouri surrounded on three sides 
by free states. The real issue was the effect on slavery in Mis- 
souri rather than any picture of a flourishing slave society in 
Nebraska. The conclusion from the premise was logical, that 
he could not consent to the organization of the territory except 
that the Missouri Compromise slavery restriction was removed: 
When Nebraska shall be settled and people shall desire to 
enter the Union, as a state it is the right of the people to 
form their institutions to suit themselves. They may adopt 
slavery as one of these institutions or they may exclude it, 
as they shall deem expedient. ... It is their business, not 
ours. ... I would vote its admission to the Union. The Terri- 
tories of the United States, preparatory to their admission 
into the Union as States, have the right to form their own 
institutions; as much so as States of the Union have a right 
to change their institutions. 

No person will doubt the right of South Carolina to abolish 
slavery. None will doubt the right of Massachusetts to es- 
tablish slavery. The Territories have the same right when 
they form constitutions and ask admission into the Union as 
States. Now, am I understood? 

Atchison took occasion to call attention to the courtesy Benton 
had shown him in the Monroe county letter, as different from 
former occasions; "In that letter, he only charges me with igno- 
rance or misrepresentation, and all the members of both Houses 
of Congress, with ignorance." Under such kindly circumstances, 
Atchison assured his hearers that: "I will not let him outdo me 
in courtesy." He proceeded then to analyze the Benton map 
question and interpretation. Contrary to Benton' s contention, 
the cession by the Osage and Kansas tribes in 1825 and the 
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Pawnees in 1833 was not to open the country to white occupation, 
but for Indian occupation by the eastern emigrant tribes. Sec- 
tion 2 of the Pawnee treaty had stated explicitly "The land re- 
linquished and ceded hereby, so far as the same is not and shall 
not be assigned to any tribe or tribes shall remain a common 
hunting ground during the pleasure of the President for the Paw- 
nees and other friendly Indians, who shall be permitted by the 
President to hunt on the same." 

Atchinson then clinched his point by making a direct appli- 
cation in the following language: "The object of the purchase of 
these lands by the United States from the Kansas, Osage and 
Pawnees was for the purpose of locating other Indians; and that 
it was by both parties so understood, and not for the purpose of 
settling white men." Accordingly eastern Indians had been 
moved into those lands, remote from white men, "But the wave 
has followed them; they are about to be swallowed up." Atchison 
asked how it happened that Benton had just discovered that the 
unassigned lands were subject to white settlement, without any 
change having been made in the treaties of 1825 and 1833; "But 
now all at once our old Senator has broken out, as we say, in a 
'fresh place.' " It was in this context that Atchison referred to 
General Sutherland, "commonly called Old Nebraska," as pointed 
out earlier in this study. He did not wish to do injustice either 
to Sutherland or to Benton, but he explained that, "I do not men- 
tion Sutherland's name for the purpose of depriving Col. Benton 
of the glory of being the discoverer of this new doctrine." 

Instead of the law of 1807 and others prohibiting trespass 
upon the public lands being a dead letter, Atchison insisted that 
they were being enforced every day by the courts, and "I also 
deny that any person can under any law of Congress obtain a 
preemption right by settling on any land in Nebraska. I deny 
that Col. Benton's map proves anything for him." Furthermore, 
Benton did not ask, in his letter to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs whether the lands were subject to settlement. Immedi- 
ately upon reading Benton' s Monroe county letter, Atchison 
wrote the Secretary of the Interior for information and had not 
yet received the answer; "I care not whether Col. Benton should 
be right or wrong Indeed I rather hope he may be right Many 
of our citizens are anxious to go into that country. I trust that 
they may be gratified. * Atchison promised to publish the reply. 

Atchison indorsed the Pacific railroad issue giving three 
reasons: preservation of the Union, promotion of commerce, 
and defense of the Pacific coast. "For the first and last reasons 
I am anxious for the commencement and consummation of this 
great work." Atchison denied commitment to any particular 
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route but pointed out the fact that having spent most of his life 
in Missouri he was not disloyal to the state. 

To Benton's charge that he was "a Nullifier, a Disunionist, a 
Secessionist," Atchison admitted that, like many others such as 
the late Vice President William R. King, lie had signed the South- 
ern Address. He denied, however, that in doing so, he or any 
others who had signed were traitors, and he had often challenged 
Benton to present proof, but the letter had not done so. 35 

Commissioner Manypenny's letter to Atchison, dated August 
16, replying to Mchison's letter to the Secretary of the Interior, 
was printed in the Washington Union. He reviewed the treaties 
and legislation substantially as Atchison had done, but brought 
out the fact that plains Indians, east of the Rocky Mountains, the 
Sioux, the Cheyenne, the Arapahoe, and others, had not relin- 
quished their titles, and treaties had been negotiated to secure 
road marking through their country. All land immediately west 
of Iowa and Missouri, except the "neutral ground," between the 
Miamis and Cherokees, assigned to the New York Indians but not 
occupied by them, was occupied by emigrant tribes. The un- 
assigned lands between the emigrant tribes and the plains tribes 
had been occupied continuously and the title was good. Section 
10 of the Indian Intercourse act of 1834 had authorized the Presi- 
dent to remove all unauthorized persons, using military force if 
necessary: 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist on the question you 
have propounded, it is confidently expected that no action will 
be taken by any portion of the people which may tend to em- 
barrass the government in the contemplated negotiations with 
the Indians. 36 

In commenting on Atchison' s Parkville address, the Luminary 
of that place thought he had satisfied all parties, his Nebraska 
views were those "he has always entertained,** and his refer- 
ences to Benton had been "generally done in a respectful man- 
ner, quite different from what has generally been the case." A 
bit of human interest news was included, to the effect that the 
bachelor senator was building an attractive house on a beautiful 
eminence at Platte City. 37 

At a Nebraska mass meeting at St. Joseph, August 27, Willard 
P. Hall made one of the leading addresses, which Eastin pro- 
nounced "a complete answer" to Atchison. Hall reviewed with 
his usual thoroughness, the facts of the situation, but the validity 
of the Benton interpretation was not made any more certain. 

Atchison' s Parkville address warrants a number of obser- 
vations. His estimate of Douglas was accurate when considered 
in the perspective of a century of historical scholarship. In fact, 
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nearly three-quarters of a century elapsed before any substan- 
tial portion of the historical profession had arrived at this con- 
clusion, which Atchison, a contemporary, gave in one paragraph 
in 1853, in the heat of a bitter political campaign. 

Secondly, if Atchison' s assumption is conceded about a slave- 
exploited agriculture, and about slavery as an institution, his 
speech is virtually unanswerable as it applied to that aspect of 
the question. Missouri's sensitiveness about slavery becomes 
quite clear as a consequence of the focus on the fugitive question 
rather than the extension of slavery into Nebraska. Further- 
more, the implications of the views expressed on the agricutur- 
al limitations of Nebraska land point up the conclusion that the re 
was little hope that slavery would be an important feature of the 
Nebraska social system. The conviction of necessity that Ne- 
braska must be proslave lay rather in the protective aspect for 
Missouri, an insurance policy for survival of the institution in 
Missouri. Another aspect of the whole problem needs elabor- 
ation, the antislavery-antinegro complex as a social problem, 
but as Atchison did not raise it, the matter is postponed for 
discussion at a later place, which will point up the conclusion 
that there was little chance of Kansas ever being a slave state. 

Finally, for present purposes, a word is in order to call at- 
tention to the problem of competing attitudes toward the po- 
tential of the grassland west of the Missouri-Iowa border. The 
Great American Desert label had been fastened upon the geo- 
graphical concepts and labels of many, but not nearly all of the 
maps of the Trans-Mississippi West. Atchison's views of the 
limited agricultural possibilities of Nebraska was in this tradi- 
tion, and in that he inadvertantly supported predominant eastern 
sectional prejudice against rapid expansion of the West. On the 
other hand, the more favorable view of the agricultural future of 
the grassland west of Missouri and Iowa derived support from 
the views of the Boomer movement. To be sure, it is not as- 
serted that the origin lay there, only that the Boomer movement 
endorsed a view that was held in some quarters that the Great 
American Desert was largely or even wholly a myth. The 
spread of geographical knowledge acquired by experience was 
gradually cumulating in a challenge of the Desert idea; the 
Oregon migration, the Gold discoveries, military expeditions, 
and at the mid- century the culmination of the Pacific railroad- 
Nebraska organization movement. 

4. Steps toward realization of a Pacific railroad 

When railroads were under consideration, in the very nature 
of things the St. Joseph route was foremost as the focus of 



interest to northwestern Missouri. Beprinting an address, at 
Hannibal, by William McDaniel, Eastin introduced it with the 
comment: "It is a fair, candid temperate discussion of the sub- 
ject and is worthy of perusal." McDaniel favored the Hannibal- 
St. Joseph route, but urged all to unite to obtain one road. At 
the west, he favored the South Pass. At the east, he emphasized 
Terre Haute as a center towards which roads from the Atlantic 
coast were concentrating, and then compared the distances of 
the competing routes; Terre Haute, St. Louis, and west, with 
Terre Haute, Hannibal, and west, to the advantage of the latter. 
In the end, the best route, the short route, would actually carry 
the commerce of the world across the continent. 38 

An extract from the report of J. M Bucklin, Chief Engineer 
of the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad, was published in the St. 
Joseph Gazette, June 1, 1853. He had been active in the con- 
struction of Illinois railroads before participating in the Mis- 
souri project and brought to his task much practical experience 
in western building. He also endorsed the South Pass as the 
western route, and emphasized the "great divide" route be- 
tween the watersheds of the Great Lakes and the Ohio river 
from the east. Connection with Illinois railroads lacked only 
one link of 35 miles between Hannibal and Naples on the Illinois 
river. He figured the distance from New York to Kansas, by way 
of Cincinnati and St. Louis at 1,306 miles, and from New York 
to St. Joseph by way of the "great divide" route at 1,150. 

In editorial comment, Eastin urged the importance of having 
a starting point for the Pacific railroad actually constructed to 
the Missouri frontier by the nearest and best route; "Even if 
the Pacific Railroad should not commence at a point opposite to 
us on the frontier, it cannot be located far north or south of us, 
and therefore we can easily tap it." He warned about the in- 
terest of some St. Louis people in the Arkansas-Texas route 
west: "They know if the road starts from a point on our western 
frontier, giving anything like a Central route, through Missouri, 
either South or North of the Missouri river, St. Joseph can 
easily connect with the road and will thereby divert a trade of 
great value from St. Louis." Eastin' s conclusion was logical 
and he did urge all Missouri to unite on one project, against the 
southern route and a betrayal by the particular St. Louis faction 
mentioned. 39 Somewhat later the St. Louis Intelligencer urged a 
St. Louis railroad convention to concentrate public settlement on 
one railroad route to the Pacific. 40 Another item that arouses 
curiosity was the announcement of the organization of the Quincy 
and Palmyra railroad company under the auspices of the St. 
Louis bankers, Lucas and Simonds. 41 This short line would tie 
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Illinois railroads converging on Quincy, with the Hannibal and 
St. Joseph road west of Hannibal. 

The Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad construction contract 
had been signed August 17, 1852. Work done was still mostly 
preparatory, but the meeting of the board of directors in mid- 
summer 1853 took an ambitious step in adopting an amendment 
to the charter for extending the line westward, as reported in 
the Gazette, "to make the Hannibal and St. Joseph Rail Road, the 
great national highway to the Pacific. " The news was released 
also that a group had met with them who were pledged to con- 
struct the link eastward to Naples, Illinois. Thus St. Joseph 
claimed that while the North and the South were frittering away 
time in propaganda about a proper route, using political and 
sectional influences: 

We find here, a few MASTER MINDS, who . . . have succeeded 
in bringing into existence a great work, national in character, 
and . . . have secured its completion beyond the possibility of 
a doubt, and in a space of time, that we here confidently pre- 
dict, will not exceed two years and a half from this date. 

Thus the certainty of having the First Rail Road, built on 
a direct East and West course, between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, to the Western Boundary of Missouri, is now fully 
demonstrated. . . . And let the result of the Surveys recently 
ordered by the Government, be what they may. We predict, 
that the South Pass Route, or some intermediate pass be- 
tween there, and the Cho-co-tope [Coo-che-tope] Pass, will 
be found to be the true outlet through the Rocky Mountains, 
for the great National Work, and whether it should be one ex- 
treme or the other, of either of the above named Passes, our 
position being central to either of them, gives our Road ad- 
vantages which no other Road in the Union can possibly 
possess. 42 

Talk about unity was easier than securing it within Missouri, 
as well as within the federal union. A St. Louis Herald article 
focused attention on the St. Louis-Chicago rivalry. St. Louis 
was warned that eastern capitalists were interested in the 
Pacific railroad, and that their influence would be in support of 
routes north of St. Louis. Links in such connections were enu- 
merated, three aimed at the Platte river from Chicago across 
Iowa: the Chicago-Rock Island, and Chicago-Galena, and the 
Burlington and Platte river roads: 

These roads will present the shortest lines from the Platte 
river to Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York. Then there 
is the Hannibal and St. Joseph route, which added to the above 
list of northern roads, makes us believe that there will be 



many routes which will connect with the Pacific road, besides 
the one which will pass directly through St. Louis. Much as 
St. Louis and Chicago may each desire to monopolize the 
main travel to the Pacific, there will be other interests which 
will take their share of the travel and trade in spite of them. 
Eastin used the above article as a text for an attack upon the 
"devious windings" of the St. Louis Republican on the route 
question, and the fear of St. Louis that some trade might be 
diverted from that city. He argued that therein lay the explana- 
tion of the leanings of some St. Louis interests toward the 
Memphis route, even though on the St. Joseph route, the railroad 
was actually under construction. 43 

This was followed three months later by another attack upon 
St. Louis, where the Republican was charged by the St. Louis 
News with promoting a petition against Benton in his home 
town, calling on him to resign from congress in favor of Colonel 
Chambers. The accusation of the News was that the petitions 
had been printed and were now stored in the Republican cellar, 
useless, because the News had printed a copy. As a result of 
the expose, the Republican admitted defeat "and lays its head at 

Benton'sfeet " "The organs of the Memphis route would 

willingly have sold our state to Robert J. Walker & Co." 44 
These episodes are indicative of the atmosphere that prevailed 
on the eve of the momentous session of congress to which Doug- 
las presented his Nebraska bill. 

Furthermore, this campaign of railroad promotion was car- 
ried on throughout the session that the Kansas -Nebraska debate 
was under way and was duly reported to northwestern Missouri. 
A. W. Lamb, congressman from the Hannibal district, introduced 
a bill for a land grant to the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad to 
extend its line westward to Fort Laramie. 45 The lower house of 
the Illinois legislation passed two charter bills, one for a rail- 
road from Douglasville, Illinois to Chicago, and the other from 
Douglasville to Naples, the Pike County Road. Referring to the 
latter, the Hannibal claim was that "By the Pike Co. Road the 
whole chain of the Grand Western Railway Route is complete, 
passing from St. Joseph through to Hannibal and on almost an 
air line through Jacksonville, Springfield, Indianapolis, Columbus, 
Ohio, Harrisburg and Philadelphia, to the great eastern marts. 
This will be indeed the great national chain of railroads." The 
Great Western railroad itself, was reported finished to within 
five miles of Decatur and would be pushed on to Indianapolis. 46 
The reference in both these Illinois railroad charter bills to 
Douglasville calls for explanation. The town was laid out on the 
eastern bank of the Mississippi river, opposite Hannibal, about 
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which Eastin commented in November 1853: "The name is in 
honor to the Little Giant. It is intended to be the western termi- 
nus of the Naples and Hannibal Railroad." 47 

As previously indicated, St. Joseph's rivalry with St. Louis 
was not limited to the East- West orientation. More elaborate 
than the Kansas-St. Joseph project of 1852, was a bill introduced 
in congress for a land grant to a New Or leans -Shreveport-St. 
Joseph railroad: "Some seem to think all Roads must concen- 
trate or pass through St. Louis." Eastin was willing to admit 
his Missouri pride in St. Louis, but he insisted modestly that 
there were other cities in Missouri. 48 

The country immediately north of the Missouri river was not 
without ambitions for the St. Louis and Weston railroad in com- 
petition with the Hannibal and St. Joseph, the Pacific railroad 
just south of the river, and the Southwest Branch. The Weston 
road would branch from the north Missouri road in Galloway 
county and pass through Liberty. It had all the advantages of 
the other roads: 

But the great thing is the people are here, the wealth is here; 
it is not to^be*, but is , already. 

There is another view of the subject which makes it still 
more important. Nebraska will be settled; indeed the whole 
country from Nebraska to Salt Lake, and then on the Pacific 
will be settled, and that not by slow degrees either. This is 
not the way the Western people do things. Whenever the law 
permits our people to go to Nebraska they will go in com- 
panies and batallions. Ft. Leavenworth, in all probability, 
will be the seat of Nebraska, and the Weston railroad will 
terminate in sight of that place, which is not a great distance 
from the centre of that Territory; at least the best habitable 
part of it. The Weston road will pay from the start. Rail- 
roads, although they possess, to some extent, creative facili- 
ties, are experiments when made where population is sparse, 
but they are real, bona fide, and certain realities where there 
is both population and wealth. This road will be, must be 
built. ... St. Louis will help us. It is to her interest to do so, 
for then she runs no risk of losing our vast trade. Without 
this road she may lose it. . . . 49 

Apparently the supporters of the St. Louis and Weston road 
were not making any serious bid to displace the two leading Mis- 
souri contenders. Editor Miller of the Tribune held that while 
either St. Joseph or Kansas were eligible starting points, es- 
tablished as natural routes because they had long been used by 
emigrants, yet all, north, south, and central should unite on 
Kansas, with St. Louis as the distributing center, because of its 



position on the river, its rail connections with the East, and 
river and rail connections with the South. He did not rule out, 
however, the Burlington-Council Bluffs possibility in Iowa, but 
"We hope to see all sectional feeling laid aside, and one united, 
and vigorous effort made to push the work forward, let it start 
from whatever point it may. " 50 

Still later this whig editor admonished that opposition to 
Benton was an error: 

It seems to us the opponents to CoL Benton are giving him 
the vantage ground by opposing the route of the Pacific Rail- 
road from Kansas. . . . Take care gentlemen. It will be hard 
to persuade the people of Missouri. . . that a road from 
Memphis to California will be more advantageous to them 
than if it were to commence at Kansas. Benton is not dead 
yet, and if he is for the right track let us go with him. We 
are for the Kansas route if the surveys show it to be practi- 
cable, and we don't care who is for it or who is against it. 51 
While these plans appeared (on paper) to be maturing for the 
central routes, the promoters of the southern routes were active, 
if not in building, at any rate in publicizing plans. The Memphis 
Commercial Convention in June had declared for a Pacific rail- 
road, and for the power of the general government to advance 
aid. 52 Late in 1853 the administration paper, the Washington 
Union, carried the story that a company headed by Erastus 
Corning, and Simeon Draper, would sponsor a railroad from 
New York, by way of St. Louis, Arkansas, Texas, and northern 
Mexico to California. 53 About the same time the Baltimore 
American announced the signing at Philadelphia of a contract 
that would assure the completion in two years of the road from 
Charleston, (S.C.) and Savannah (Ga.) to Vicksburg, and insisted 
that from that point to California roads were assured except for 
600 miles of the route. The argument was made that while the 
Northwest and the "ftest were speculating on grants of land and 
money from the general government, the South had quietly 
worked out its program with its own resources. 54 

From Texas came news that carried a ring of authenticity. 
Rusk asserted that the next Texas legislature would act liberally 
with respect to the Pacific railroad, and in the words of the 
Marshall (Texas) Republican: "The Great Pacific Railroad is 
the great question of the day in Texas. * 55 

These are only samples of publicity which the public was 
under the necessity of evaluating as best it could, at the same 
time that the political background seemed to be developing in 
favor of a southern route. The President visited New York upon 
the occasion of the opening of the Crystal Palace Exposition, and 
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two of his cabinet members Jefferson Davis, and James Guthrie 
(at one time President of the Louisville and Nashville railroad) 
made speeches endorsing the Pacific railroad. The Pacific rail- 
road surveys, then in progress, were being made under the aus- 
pices of the War Department of which Davis, of Mississippi, was 
secretary. Although a strict constructionist of the constitution, 
he endorsed the doctrine that general government could build a 
railroad through the territories under the power to provide for 
the national defense. He made speeches to that effect at New 
York and at Philadelphia. Among other things, he was quoted 
as saying at New York that the "sterile plains can never be 
crossed until science shall produce the means which shall render 
them not only passable but fertile." The Baltimore American 
was pessimistic about the possibilities of the railroad, because 
u irrigation is the only resort in the regions in question, and that 
can be extended little or nothing beyond what is effected at pres- 
ent. * Wood was lacking for four -fifths of the distance, adequate 
supplies of coal were doubtful, and water was scarce. 56 To all 
of this the National Intelligencer, August 6, 1853, a whig paper, 
expressed gratification that the democratic administration had 
endorsed the traditional whig doctrine of Henry Clay of 1817- 
1818 on the constitutional status of internal improvements. 
All of this seemed to fit perfectly into a pattern like the 
pieces of a jig-saw puzzle, when the news leaked out concerning 
the instruction governing Gadsden' s mission to Mexico that he 
was authorized to make concessions to Mexico sufficient to se- 
cure the 32 route by way of El Paso to California. The New 
York Commerce Advertiser remarked that this gave point to the 
speeches of cabinet members Davis and Guthrie. 57 Before the 
debates began on the Douglas Nebraska bill Gadsden had re- 
turned with the Gadsden Purchase Treaty and the El Paso route. 

Following these developments from the perspective of the 
Missouri border, the Liberty Tribune, August 19, 1853, nomin- 
ated the whig party for the role of savior of the Pacific railroad: 

There is a 'big fuss' among the Democracy in regard to 
the constitutional power to make the Pacific Railroad. Mr. 
Pierce, Gen. Davis, and Mr. Guthrie, at least, of the adminis- 
tration have already committed themselves for it. Mason, of 
Virginia, it is said, is against it, and doubtless many others, 
Senators and Representatives from the South. The Whigs are 
for it, and as it is the great question of the day, we have no 
doubt but that to the Whigs will the honor and credit be due of 
saving the measure from defeat. 

But the counsels of the democracy did not run smoothly, or 
possibly there had been no counsels, only trial balloons, 
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maneuvering for position and tests of strength before a major 
decision for the administration would be attempted. The ex- 
treme state rights democrats were heard from late in the sum- 
mer, the New York Tribune reporting that Virginia senators and 
the Richmond Enquirer were brandishing the resolutions of '98 
in the President's face and that "He has never personally com- 
mitted himself in public to the enterprise, so that he can now 
throw over Davis, disavow the Union. . . ." Although the New 
York Tribune admitted that the Freemans Journal was usually a 
better authority on theology than politics, it was impressed with 
an analysis appearing in that paper on August 26: 

The President has determined not to adopt, father or rec- 
ommend the Pacific Railroad measure in any manner whatso- 
ever as a policy of the Administration, and in this determina- 
tion he is warmly and decidedly backed and supported by the 
Secretary of State and the Attorney General. This you may 
rely upon. 58 

If this were true, then was the democracy capable of formu- 
lating and executing any positive policy? For all practical 
purposes wasn't it really dead? 
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Chapter DC 

IMMEDIATE SETTLEMENT: 
THE BOOMER MOVEMENT GAINED MOMENTUM 

1. Beautiful Nebraska 

Desire endows a coveted object with charms unknown to the 
disinterested. Upon first introduction forest man had rather 
generally felt an aversion to the grassland of western America, 
and some had even written across the map the nameGreat 
American Desert. The Nebraska movement introduces the his- 
torian to a problem of conflict within the American culture over 
the potentiality of Americans and of the grassland to effect a 
reconciliation. The first question was whether it could be done 
at all; and the second, could it be done more effectively by a free 
or a slave society. Under the influence of a great desire for the 
country lying west of Iowa, Missouri, and Arkansas, the desert 
tradition, where held, yielded rapidly: 

This beautiful country, now in possession of the Indians, 
is destined soon to belong to the white man, and be made to 
blossom like the rose. Already there are numbers of fami- 
lies in our vicinity, who have come from a distance, to settle 
in this country as soon as they can get permission to do so. 
We hope soon to hear of a negotiation being entered into with 
the Indians for that country. 

This was an introduction to the Gazette's reprinting of a re- 
port by the editor of the Sentinel relating a visit to "Smithfield" 
in the Nebraska territory. Having crossed the Missouri river at 
Boston, Judge Holly had visited at Smith's ranch on the road to 
the Nemaha agency, some three or four miles from the river. 
Mount Prospect overlooked the New Canaan, and the embryo town 
of Smithfield was amply supplied in his opinion, with water power, 
timber, water, and * immense beds of coal/ and at the time had 
a population of four: "The location has been made, we learn, by 
special permit from Government. "* Of this point the historian 
may be duly skeptical, but a wishful public would not have been 
hypercritical and public opinion was formed partly, at least, by 
the "news" circulated by the press, its original printing and the 
copying, such as the Gazette had done. As will be pointed out in 
another place the Sentinel and the Gazette were read and quoted, 
on occasion, as far away as New York and Washington. 
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Eastin had added his gloss to Hall's Nebraska bill speech of 
February in congress so far as it dealt with the slavery question 
(in fact, Hall had not mentioned it, see ante), and now is the oc- 
casion to examine his interpretation of the same speech in rela- 
tion to the status of Indian titles in the Indian country: 

He [Hall] dissipates all the arguments that the bill includes 
Indian tribes with whom we have treaties and consequently ex- 
cludes the idea that a great portion of that country is not gov- 
ernment land. If, therefore, a considerable portion of Nebras- 
ka does not belong to any tribe of Indians, it must be govern- 
ment land, and under the prospective pre-emption act subject 
to settlement. 2 

Here is, indeed, more food for thought another problem in 
the meaning of language, because, in fact, Hall had said nothing 
whatever about the land in the Indian country being open to set- 
tlementland to which the original Indian title had been extin- 
guished, and which had not been reassigned to emigrant tribes 
from the east. Even his comparison with Indiana implied rather 
definitely that an act of congress was necessary to make them 
available. Once the issue is raised, however, a rereading of the 
last sentence of Eastin' s editorial as quoted might absolve him 
technically from putting words into Hall's mouth that had never 
been spoken, but by this time Eastin was so completely dominat- 
ed by the new interpretation of the title question that his own 
thought and that of Hall became all but indistinguishable in the 
editorial. There is little question but that the reader of that day 
or this would interpret Eastin' s editorial as ascribing the idea 
to Hall, unless or until attention was directed pointedly to the 
sentence structure. The first part of the crucial sentence is as- 
cribed to Hall, the last part of it was probably intended by Eastin 
as his own corollary drawn from Hall's language. Even at that, 
however, the possibility remains still, that Hall had been fully 
aware of the distinctions at the time of making the speech, but 
for strategic reasons had not alluded to them. Although antici- 
pating later developments, it is not out of place at this point to 
call attention to Hall's St. Joseph mass meeting speech of August 
27, 1853, when he expounded positively the view that the lands in 
the Indian country, not reassigned to emigrant tribes were sub- 
ject to white settlement "according to the letter of the law, no; 
practically, yes." Only the act of 1807 stood in the way and it 
was entitled "an act to prevent settlements being made upon 
lands ceded to the United States until authorized by law . . . ."* 
Hall was the first one, in connection with this title controversy 
of 1853, to state so exactly what the act of 1807 prohibited, but 
he held as did the others who referred to that act, that it would 
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not be enforced against settlers in Nebraska any more than it 
had been in other areas of the United States. 

2. Legally, no; practically, yes 

In June 1853, following up the Smithfield story, the Gazette 
reported that: 

We are informed a goodly number of families have already 
moved into Nebraska southwest of Cass county. It is said 
that portion of country is not even claimed by any tribe of In- 
dians. This country is bound to be settled sooner or later, so 
that no encroachments are made upon lands ceded by treaty 
to the Indians. We can see no good or valid objection to the 
whites moving upon the government lands. 4 
Probably the area in question was the reservation set aside 
for the New York Indians (roughly Bourbon, Allen, Woodson, and 
Greenwood counties) but rejected and never occupied by them 
and therefore technically forfeited. 

A more explicit basis for the Gazette paragraph was afforded 
by a long letter written by Dr. J. Lykins, dated Kansas, Missouri, 
June 22, 1853. Lykins had gone to the Indian country many years 
earlier as a missionary and upon retirement from that profes- 
sion settled in the City of Kansas where he was among the influ- 
ential City Fathers, and there were probably few, if any, whose 
word carried greater weight on the central Missouri frontier: 

Emigrants to the Kansas Valley are daily arriving on the 
border in this vicinity, and are suffering much inconvenience 
from want of definite information as to where the government 
or unassigned lands of Nebraska Territory lie; and I desire 
through the medium of the Democrat, to give such informa- 
tion concerning the lands in question as may serve to some 
extent in directing emigrants to such parts of the territory 
as are open to settlement. And for this purpose I shall divide 
the territory into three sections: the first embracing the 
Osage and upper Neosho Valley, the second the Kansas Valley, 
and the third the Platte Valley, including the Big and Little 
Nemaha. 

Lykins assumed correctly that few readers would be familiar 
with the local geography and therefore, his directions were ex- 
plicit. The Osage valley, he said, lay south of the mouth of the 
Kansas river, the Osage river crossing the Missouri line about 
60 miles south of that point. The land lying immediately west 
of Missouri at that point and extending about 15 miles upstream 
into Nebraska (in fact nearer 25 miles) was Miami reservation 
land, but 
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At this distance from the State line commence a body of gov- 
ernment land and liable to settlement, of about fifty miles in 
width, and running back until it merges into the great body of 
unassigned lands lying west of all the Indian tribes, and ex- 
tending to Utah. The fifty miles of public land is bounded on 
the east by land assigned to the Piankeshaws, Miamies and 
New York Indians; on the south by the Osage reservation; on 
the north by the lands of Peorias, Ottawas, and Chippewas, 
Sac and Foxes, and Shawnees and Kansas. The Osage river 
runs through the northern portion of this tract, and receives 
from the south Potawatomie Creek and Sugar Creek. At the 
junction of Potawatomie Creek with the Osage, the country is 
magnificent [present Osawatomie neighborhood] . Indeed the 
whole is a splendid country, well supplied with timber, rock, 
stone, coal and lead ore, water power, and is a fine stock 
growing country. 

Lykins directed emigrants wishing to reach these lands on 
the Osage, to leave [ the city of] Kansas, "pass through Westport 
and take the road (a first rate one) to the Wea Baptist Mission, 
thence southwest five miles, and the vacant lands would be 
reached. The distance from Kansas to the district, is forty five 
miles." 

To the vacant lands in the upper Neosho valley, Lykins di- 
rected emigrants to follow the Santa Fe road and "At eighty 
miles from Kansas the road falls into vacant lands, and here 
settlers on this great thoroughfare could make most admirable 
locations, as well as in the vicinity of Council Grove, which is 
one hundred and thirty miles from Kansas." 

The unassigned lands in the Kansas valley, Lykins' second 
division, began 90 miles up that river, a strip 30 miles in width, 
running west to join the main body of unassigned lands, and were 
bounded on the south by the Shawnee, on the east by the Potawa- 
tomie, and on the north by the Delaware reservations: 

This district includes the entire valley of the Smoky Hill 
fork, Solomon fork, the Republican and Big Blue Earth forks 
of the Kansas, besides many smaller tributaries. Through 
this district up the Smoky Hill fork, the U.S. Pacific Railroad 
survey is now progressing, and following on the track of 
which, is a large drove of sheep destined to reach California 
by the central railway route. At the mouth of the Smoky Hill, 
branch, to which point the Kansas is navigable for light steam- 
boats, the United States are now constructing a fort [ Ft. Riley], 
and perhaps no country in the world holds out greater induce- 
ments to settlers than this. 

The great overland route to California must hereafter pass 

this route. _ 
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Those wishing to enter into this region, should from this 
place [ Kansas] follow the great California road leading up 
the south side of the Kansas, say seventy-five miles, thence 
up either side of the river by good roads to the point desired. 
The third section of the Indian country, the Nebraska river or 
Platte river section, according to Lykins, was somewhat scant 
of timber. The mouth of the Platte river was about 200 miles 
above the mouth of the Kansas river. The unassigned lands lay 
south of the Platte river: "The whole is government land except 
a small reservation for Pawnees and Ottoes, both on the north 
[ ?] side of the Platte." All the south bank of the Missouri be- 
tween the Sac and Fox reservation and the Platte was unassigned 
[ an error?] and likewise the land west of the Sac and Fox, and 
Kickapoo reservations south to Fort Leave nworth. 

The routes by which emigrants might reach this land, as in- 
dicated by Lykins, were from Ft. Leavenworth westward across 
the Kickapoo reservation, or from St. Joseph westward across 
the Sac and Fox reservation: "Above this reserve the country 
may be reached by simply crossing the Missouri river." [An 
error. The Omaha and Ottoe reservations lay along the river.] 

Lykins then paid tribute to Benton, "friend of the hardy pi- 
oneer" for investigating and publishing the facts. It was true 
that much of the finest land was assigned, "but it is probable it 
will be purchased before those wishing to come can get here." 
Lykins closed the letter with a personal reference: 

I have resided many years in Nebraska. ... I now reside 
in the city of Kansas, and will most cheerfully answer any 
inquiry of me by letter . . . and will take pleasure in aiding 
and directing emigrants who may call on me. . . , 5 
The Lykins letter seemed to offer something tangible. How 
widely it was reprinted from the St. Louis Missouri Democrat, 
where it made its first appearance in print, has not been deter - 
mined, but no paper published in the West was more widely read 
and copied in the East than the Missouri Democrat. 

Still another intriguing description of a central portion of 
Nebraska was the following: 

Mr. Story, who resides upon the half-breed tract, between 
the two Nemahas, nearly opposite to the town of Marietta, in 
Holt Co. Mo., describes that as a beautiful and fertile country. 
He has a farm in the bottom, and his buildings on the bluff, 
which is a gradual rise or slope. Just below Ms house, im- 
mediately under the bluff, issues fourth several fine springs 
of water. Along the Missouri river here is a fine body of 
timber. The land a short distance back he describes as high 
and gently undulated, mostly prairie, and at this season of 
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the year covered with tall grass, interspersed with various 
colored weed, that with a gentle breeze, gives the appearance 
of a vast field of gently rolling waves. The small streams 
west that empty into the Nemahas, are skirted with some fine 
bodies of timber. When you get as far back as the Blues, 
there are some beautiful groves of timber calculated to afford 
fine settlements. The great Nemaha is well-timbered all the 
way up. On the little Nemaha it is not so well timbered, but 
yet there is a sufficiency to answer for a good settlement. 
There is but little broken land, most all of it lies in a beauti- 
ful condition for farming and grazing purposes. Through this 
country much of the emigration travel to California and 
Oregon. 6 

On July 26, 1853, at Wyandot City, Wyandot Indian Reservation 
in the Nebraska territory, a meeting assembled to launch a Pro- 
visional Government of Nebraska and to nominate a candidate for 
delegate to congress. While the committees were working, Wil- 
liam Claude Jones addressed this meeting of "residents" in an 
inflammatory fashion, urging the merits of the country for agri- 
culture, mineral industries based on coal "so indispensable in a 
prairie country/ etc. But, he insisted, "You are governed by 
the iron heel of despotism." The organization of the territory 
had been denied at the last session of congress on several 
grounds: Southern ambition for the Pacific railroad, Indian 
rights, lack of population "The answer is here around me," 
Furthermore, "Where are the hundreds, who in the last few 
months, have driven their wagons and their all and made their 
homes on Government lands in the Territory, on Sugar Creek 
and Potawatomie Creeks, and on the streams of the Marais des 
Cygnes and the Neosho? You have no population they tell you I 
From whence comes this audience? " A fourth objection had 
been the slavery question, 7 and the fifth was the right of immedi- 
ate settlement in which Jones outdid Benton. 

To the contention that Nebraska was not open he asserted that: 
It is an inexcusable ignorance on the part of public men. More 
than three fourths of the vast Territory of Nebraska the 
richest portion of the whole as large as all New England, 
New York and Pennsylvania, is now open to the emigrant. . . . 
Two points of vacant land touch the boundary of Missouri; 
one north of the Osages, at Sugar Creek, and the other above 
the Kickapoo. None of Indian land extends more than 90 miles 

from the frontier I tell the emigrant to be just and fear 

not to respect Indian rights, but secure their own by settling 
on the best lands as soon as they can, and if they are molest- 
ed by any upstart officer, bring him before the District Court 
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of the United States: make him 'walk the chalk/ 'toe the mark/ 
and obey the law. H not, let him suffer the consequences. A 
suit or two would have a salutary effect there are few of 
them but would be found trespassers ub initio, and acting 
without instructions. 

Then let your voice be heard a voice from the wilderness f 
Speak out, and speak boldly, like men who know their rights, 
and knowing, dare maintain them ! 8 
Eastin wrote an approving editorial upon the occasion of 
printing the speech, predicting the success of the Nebraska ques- 
tion the next winter: "Then the great rush will be made to settle 
the country. But those who want to secure good homes, 'now is 
the day, and now is the hour.'" 9 

This campaign of Nebraska booming did not escape challenge, 
even on the Missouri frontier. On July 7, the Weston (Missouri) 
Reporter, a whig paper, had this to say: 

We paid a flying visit to Fort Leavenworth a few days since, 
but in conversation with CoL Fauntleroy he repeated what we 
have stated on previous occasion, that he regretted exceeding- 
ly that any should still persist in their apparent determination 
to settle in the Territory before the question was fully settled; 
but if they did thus venture without special permission, he 
should immediately take active measures to remove them, 
and by force if necessary. 

We also wish to correct another error of the [Savannah, 
Missouri] Sentinel, viz., that it is the intention of Government 
to abandon Fort Leavenworth. We are credibly informed that 
quite the opposite is the present intention. The main object 
of the construction of the new post (Fort Union) is to concen- 
trate the forces to save the expense of transferring so many 
troops and stores that cannot be supplied with quarters at 
Fort Leavenworth to Jefferson Barracks and other posts 
every winter. 

This editorial had been clipped by the St. Louis Intelligencer 
with the explanation that it seemed proper to call attention to it, 
"as it has not only been asserted that the tract of country known 
as Nebraska Territory is for the most part open to settlement 
by the whites, but ... several papers, among which is the Savan- 
nah [Missouri] Sentinel, are encouraging such settlements at 
the present moment. . . .* The whole St. Louis Intelligencer ar- 
ticle was then reprinted in Washington in the National Intelligen- 
cer, July 30, 1853. 10 Both of the Intelligencers were whig papers, 
not anti Benton organs. 

The Gazette editor read the Reporter article, but with a dif- 
ferent reaction. Eastin jeered at Brother Finch's "flying visit 
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to Fort Leavenworth* to receive assurances from "the epauletted 
gentleman in command" there and insisted that the pioneer would 
not need to be removed by force if the law forbade it, but if the 
law did not forbid it, as in this instance "he is no fool to be 
scared by a conversation with a 'live colonel.'" Brother Finch 
had better make "a flying visit" to a law library: 

Besides, how will you account for the settlement of Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and even the very country in which we 
both live -the Platte Purchase for these settlements were 
all made subsequent to the passage of that Act [ of 1807] ? 
And, if territories can be settled, and States admitted to the 
Union, in violation of that act, east of the Missouri, why can 
not the same process be undertaken west of that famous 
stream? 

Also the Reporter said, wait until the "vexed question" is 
settled slavery or organization if the former, then the country 
would never be subject to settlement, but if the latter, how did 
that legalize settlement? 

How came it, that all the territories in the Union have hither- 
to been successfully settled prior to the organization of gov- 
ernments, if the right to settle such territory could only exist 
subsequent to the organization of territorial governments? 
Please name the territories which have been an exception to 
this rule; 

Reminding his readers of the objections to Hall's bill the pre- 
ceding winter, that few people lived in the Nebraska country, now 
the argument is to postpone settlement until there is a govern- 
ment: "Or, in shorter logic there can be no .government until 
there are people to govern, and there can be no people to govern 
until there exist a government ! f 

Eastin doubted whether the Colonel would eject settlers on his 
own responsibility, and 

We have the best authority for stating that the Indian Agents- 
Col. Gatewood and Col. Vander slice will not feel warranted 
in interfering with any settlements that may be made outside 
of their jurisdiction only so far as may be necessary to pro- 
tect the undisputed rights of the Indians to the exclusive oc- 
cupancy of Indian lands ! Our motto is still "Nebraska and 
the Central Route i" 11 

Judge C. F. Holly, of the Sentinel did make a visit to a law 
library, with Willard P. Hall, and consulted the statutes: "We 
are perfectly satisfied of the substantial correctness of CoL 
Benton's statement that the largest portions of Nebraska Terri- 
tory . . . are now . . . open for settlement the same as any 
other territory, belonging to the Government." Quotations were 
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then made in support of his contention from the Eickapoo, 
Pawnee, and Sac and Fox treaties of 1832, 1833, and 1836, re- 
spectively. 12 

In the same issue of the Gazette that reported the foregoing, 
Eastin noted: 

It has been currently reported that the Leavenworth troops, 
from Fort Leavenworth, had driven off settlers upon Govern- 
ment lands in Nebraska. This, we are satisfied is untrue. 
Indeed we are assured by a gentleman who knows, that some 
of the officers at the Fort, to whom the subject was broached, 
laughed at the idea. 

Not once in that issue was the Nebraska question mentioned, 
nor twice, but several times. 

Great interest is manifested by many at this time, in ref- 
erence to the settlement of Nebraska Territory, and indeed 
with every thing connected with the development of the re- 
sources of that vast and beautiful country. We have had re- 
cently many accessions to our subscription list, from persons 
who live in that Territory. As well as from those who desire 
to go there. How is it with the Savannah Sentinel? The Editor 
is an ardent advocate of the speedy settlement and organiza- 
tion of that Territory. Can he say as much? 
Again in another column came this: 

Judge Holly of the Sentinel says, his California circulation 
is 'some.' 

How is it with your Nebraska circulation, Judge? We are 
getting some every week, and the cry is still they come. We 
have the promise of a club of Nebraska subscriptions next 
week, in addition to many names added to our list this week. 
Thus the work goes bravely on. 

Northwestern Missouri brought its summer campaign of 
Nebraska agitation to a focus by a Mass Meeting at St. Joseph, 
August 27, 1853, with Willard P. Hall, than whom, no one in that 
part of Missouri enjoyed higher prestige, as the principal 
speaker. He clarified the treaty history of the Indian country, 
and it was here that he arrived at the conclusion regarding the 
right of settlement on the unassigned lands: "According to the 
letter of the law, no; practically, yes." He insisted that settle- 
ment upon this land was not among the acts enumerated and pro- 
hibited by the Indian Intercourse Act, and that the act of 1807 
had not been enforced. There was nothing new in this speech, 
but no one had made so clear a statement of the facts, and of the 
more than doubtful interpretation of them to justify the cause of 
immediate settlement. The same meeting adopted a set of reso- 
lutions, asserting the right of immediate settlement, and endorsing 
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a bill for the organization of Nebraska on the same principles as 
Hall's bill of the preceding session. 13 

The week following its reprinting of the summary of Hall's 
St. Joseph speech and the resolutions of the Nebraska mass meet- 
ing at that place, the Tribune, September 23, was induced to give 
its verdict that settlement in Nebraska was illegal, but there was 
nothing to prevent it, yet, it was not advisable. But here is the 
whole editorial, which preserves the context: 

We have not thought it necessary to give our views in re- 
gard to the mooted question as to whether this new Territory 
is, or is not subject to white settlement. 'Doctors disagree' 
about it and as we are no Doctor our advice may not be reck- 
oned as worth much; nevertheless we have our opinions and 
will state them in a few words. It seems to us plain that 
though white people cannot settle it legally, they, nevertheless 
have precedent for it which has been sanctioned by the govern- 
ment from time immemorial in our history; and not only so, 
but 'squatters' upon the public lands have invariably been re- 
warded by the granting of pre-emption rights. The greatest 
error of Mr. Clay's political life was his opposition to pre- 
emptions; not only as a matter of principle, but as affecting 
his own popularity. If he had been the advocate of preemp- 
tions no man could have defeated him for the Presidency. 

In brief, we see nothing to prevent our people from settling 
in Nebraska upon such lands as have not been ceded to the In- 
dians. We, however, do not advise such a course. 14 
No more aggressive statement of the issue of immediate set- 
tlement of Nebraska appeared anywhere on the frontier than that 
published at St. Mary, Mills county, Iowa, 120 miles north of St. 
Joseph, on the Missouri river nearly opposite Bellevue, Nebraska, 
and only a few miles south of the Council Bluffs Indian Agency. 
The occasion was Manypenny's council with the Omaha and Ottoe 
Indians in September on the prospect of a treaty for relinquish- 
ment of title. The St. Mary editor asked what congress would do 
to aid effectively in completing negotiations of the treaties pro- 
jected and in 

opening the Territory to all the citizens of the Union, leaving 
the question of slavery (which always comes up when a terri- 
tory is about being organized,) to be settled by the people of 
Nebraska themselves, when they are sufficiently numerous 
to become a State, or will they allow themselves to waste 
their precious time and squander the people's money, as they 
often do, by discussing questions foreign to the business of 
legislation, and making buncomb speeches to empty seats to 
be read by their constituents? It is no use to disguise facts, 
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and attempt to pass over great and important questions be- 
cause some excitement may probably arise in Congress, in 
promptly meeting them. If it is supposed that the preliminary 
steps taken by the Indian Commissioner (for no treaty is yet 
effected,) is sufficient to deter the thousands who are deter- 
mined to settle, occupy and improve the fertile lands of Ne- 
braska, (for we know their worth, having been twice across 
the Territory on different routes going and returning from 
the Pacific,) no greater mistake could possibly be made; es- 
pecially when we consider that a portion of this Territory is 
already open to settlement, and belonging to no tribe of Indian 
whatever, and occupied as a common hunting ground by differ- 
ent tribes, only during the pleasure of the President. Let not 
Congress and government officers deceive themselves in this 
matter; already there are whites occupying the soil of Nebras- 
ka; they propose to organize a Provisional Government as 
Oregon did, and legislated judiciously five years before the 
Federal Government, in its wisdom, ever thought it worth 
while to organize the Territory. 

It should be borne in mind that we live in a country where 
the regalia of monarchs is not worn but where all are mon- 
archs; that the people are the sovereigns and their united 
voice becomes the law of the land that Legislators and Fed- 
eral Officers are only the servants of the people whose suf- 
frages placed them in power that the worn out 'old fogyism' 
doctrine of 'masterly inactivity, ' which may be explained to 
talk and do nothing, has had its day and is numbered among 
the things that were. 

The people have made up their minds that it is time to pur- 
chase the lands of the Indian tribes, bordering on the Missouri, 
and organize the Territory of Nebraska, which was mooted in 
Congress years ago, pay the Indians for their lands in annual 
annuities and commence settling that lovely country immedi- 
ately. The character of the Western Pioneer, is well known; 
he bows to the supremacy of law when the laws are judiciously 
framed and promptly executed; but considers of his rights, 
and knowing them dares to defend them. 

The people will watch with intense anxiety the transactions 
of Congress during the approaching session, and if the Terri- 
tory of Nebraska is not organized and opened to -settlement of 
the whites within a year, they will wait no longer for the ac- 
tion of Congress, but settle it themselves, as the Pioneer did 
Oregon and California, and leave Congress 'alone in its glory' 
to follow in the rear, and establish over them a wiser Code of 
Laws, and officers of legal acquirements, to see that 'justice 
is judiciously administered. 9 
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The fiat of the people on the question has gone forth, their 
mandate will be obeyed, and would-be -great men may as well 
bid the Missouri to run back to its [ sources?] in the Rocky 
Mountains as to prevent the Territory of Nebraska from being 
settled by American citizens. 15 

3. A warning by a citizen of Clay 

The opposition to settlement, and to organization of Nebraska, 
except after certain conditions had been met, kept up a vigorous 
campaign. The whiggish wing of this opposition found expression 
through "A citizen of Clay." The writer denied that he was a 
democrat, but insisted that Atchison should receive justice for 
exposing the Nebraska fraud Benton's scheme, "the veriest 
humbug." He challenged the name "Nebraska," pointing out ac- 
curately that congress had never used that name or given it 
legal standing it had merely been proposed in some bills intro- 
duced into congress. The "Citizen of Clay" insisted that "Any 
attempt to settle the country, will result in bloodshed," if Ben- 
ton's advice was followed, and he objected to his countrymen 
being involved in calamity: "I do not want Nebraska to become 
a free State, for which doubtless, Benton is laboring." 

A second installment of the letter of "A citizen of Clay" un- 
dertook to prove that no land in the Indian country was open to 
white settlement, and he warned Missourians, if for no other 
reason but self-protection, not to break faith with the Indians in 
this matter, and thereby themselves establish a precedent. He 
argued that what abolitionists were already aiming at with "one 
species of our property," they would apply to *our land." Al- 
though not a Pierce man, the citizen of Clay doubted whether 
the President would break faith, but Missourians should recog- 
nize the nature of the pressure to be used to change his mind or 
to break him. The Pawnee treaty of 1833 had relinquished title 
to the United States, but land unassigned to emigrant tribes was 
to be subject to hunting privileges of the Pawnee Indians and 
other tribes at the discretion of the President. Benton's purpose, 
if Pierce did not act to cancel those hunting privileges, accord- 
ing to the "Citizen of Clay," was to attack the administration and 
cry for "free -soil." Therefore his conclusion, that the true 
friends of the Indian country want 1. Treaties with the Indians 
by which Indian title was to be relinquished, and 

2. That the question of slavery and anti-slavery shall be left 
to the people to be determined at the time of the adoption of 
their constitutions; and this only, that there should be 'equal 
privileges' and equal advantages given to all classes of per- 
sons to settle, for it is well known that slaveholders will not 
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have a 'fair shake' if the country is to be settled in disregard 
of law and national faith. 18 

The Gazette attacked the first letter from the "Citizen of Clay" 
vigorously and promptly, before the second letter appeared: 

A correspondent of the Liberty Tribune, over the signature 
of ^Citizen of Clay,' in a communication in reference to Ne- 
braska, exhibits entire ignorance of the whole question. He 
says: 'Any attempt, to settle the country, will result in blood- 
shed.' And further, 'That the faith of the government is sol- 
emnly pledged that the Territory shall remain in the occu- 
pancy and further use of the Indian tribes.' What country? 
Certainly not the whole Territory. It is only that portion 
ceded to the Indians by treaty, to which the government has 
plighted any faith for their occupancy. We defy any thing to 
the contrary to be shown in the treaties. 

Already people have settled upon government lands in that 
Territory. No blood shed has yet occurred, nor will any 
occur in consequence thereof. Who is to drive them off unless 
the Indian agents complain? We feel assured from what we 
know of Col. Gatewood and Major Vanderslice, they will not 
interfere, unless the whites interfere with the lands ceded 
to the Indians under their jurisdiction. It is all moonshine 
then, to talk about bloodshed, and pledges of the government. 
The people have as much right now to settle upon govern- 
ment land, wherever they find it, as they ever had. Westward 
the Star of Empire takes its way, and westward the tide of 
emigration will continue to pour. 17 

In this editorial, Eastin had dealt only with the first letter 
and did not do the writer full justice by a later notice of the sec- 
ond. Had he done so, he should have realized that they were in 
full agreement on the issues fundamental to their view of Mis- 
souri interests: on slavery itself, slavery in the territories, 
and the right of the people of territories to decide their own in- 
stitutions upon becoming states, regardless of the Missouri Com- 
promise. Eastin's quarrel with "A citizen of Clay" was again 
only procedural. But did not Eastin miss altogether the main 
issue raised by the "Citizen of Clay," that the fundamental prin- 
ciple at stake was the right of local control over property, and 
over their own affairs the right to be let alone, regardless of 
whether they lived in Nebraska or in Missouri? To earn the 
right to claim these rights for themselves, they must observe 
them in good faith, in their relations with others, even Indians. 
Of course, the factor which confused dealing with this problem 
on an intellectual level was that the "Citizen of Clay" considered 
the negro slave as property. The principle in the argument 
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would not have run into this mental block had it been the reason- 
ing of a citizen of Iowa, or of Wisconsin, where there was no 
slavery, and in those states in a different setting the issue was 
as vital as in Missouri. 

4. The official mind 

The Hall-Richardson Nebraska bill of the winter of 1852-1853 
had contained as section 19, an authorization for the extinguish- 
ment of Indian titles and an appropriation of $50,000 to imple- 
ment it. With the failure of that bill to organize the territory a 
belated amendment was attached to the Indian appropriation bill 
for the same purpose. Section 19, directing the President 

immediately after the passage of this act, to enter into nego- 
tiations with the Indian tribes west of the States of Missouri 
and Iowa, for the purpose of securing the assent of said 
tribes to the settlement of citizens of the United States upon 
the lands claimed by said Indians, and for the purpose of ex- 
tinguishing the title of said Indian tribes in whole or in part 
to said lands. . . . 

The Department of the Interior, interpreted the language of 
the directive, and instructed Manypenny accordingly, as permis- 
sive rather than mandatory, as meaning that he should first ac- 
quaint the Indians with the proposition and if possible, secure 
their assent in principle with a view to the opening of the actual 
treaty negotiations at a later time. This is what he did during 
the late summer of 1853. Thus no treaties were actually nego- 
tiated and consequently no titles extinguished. The first treaties 
actually concluded, the Ottoe, the Omaha, and the Missouri, were 
dated March 15 and 16, ratified April 17, and proclaimed June 
21, 1854. 18 The Indians were permitted a maximum of one year 
to vacate or as soon as the United States executed its obligations 
to the Indians under the treaties. 

The frontier of Iowa and of Missouri interpreted the congres- 
sional authorization otherwise, holding that the Commissioner 
was obligated to complete the treaties immediately to extinguish 
Indian title, and that the land would then become available im- 
mediately to white occupation. The frontier did not recognize 
diplomatic protocol, and the successive steps in the process of 
completion of the treaties and their execution in a reasonable 
time thereafter. In consequence, an outburst of indignation 
against Manypenny resounded up and down the Iowa-Missouri 
frontier, and all the way back to Washington. 

Instead of hastening the task of negotiation for title, the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, August 18, 1853, apparently with approval 
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of the Indian Office point of view, reported upon the a Inroads 
upon the Indian Territory" in this manner: 

We have reason to believe that the Indian Department is 
busily engaged upon the rather serious state of affairs that 
has been allowed to grow up in certain localities of the Indian 
Territory west of the Missouri river, whereby unauthorized 
white persons in considerable numbers are settling on lands 
specially reserved for Indian uses. There seems to be no 
room for question about the duty of the Government to main- 
tain not only the Indian rights, guaranteed by treaty, but to 
keep the ungranted portions of the Indian Territory free from 
the intrusion of the whites. When the uniform policy of the 
Government in respect to this Territory comes to be changed, 
it can only be through the legalizing action of Congress. 
The St. Louis News alleged that the St. Louis papers, the Re- 
publican and the Intelligencer were greatly relieved by this arti- 
cle; it resolved their uncertainties about Nebraska and offered 
them an excuse on which to justify their opposition to settlement 
of any part of Nebraska. The News agreed that if the allegation 
* *ke Nat* 0113 ! Intelligencer was true, then indeed the situation 
was serious, but the error lay in the fact that the particular lands 
in the controversy were not specifically reserved to Indian use. 
The traditional policy had been to encourage settlement and the 
News was sure that Pierce would not reverse it; that the Wash- 
ington Union the administration organ in Washington, was nearer 
to Pierce than the National Intelligencer, and it asserted the pol- 
icy of extending the influence of the United States "over the whole 
region of our just national growth." 19 

The St. Louis News followed up the Nebraska question by ana- 
lyzing the Indian treaties by which the Kansas and Osage Indians 
relinquished their lands in 1825, pointing out that they simply 
ceded them to the United States, without any strings attached. 
But the Pawnee cession treaty of 1833 had an additional provi- 
sion authorizing use of the unassigned land by the Pawnees and 
other Indians at the discretion of the President: 

The question of settling Nebraska does not involve any Indian 
rights. It is solely a matter between the U.S. government and 
the people-and it is the long established Democratic policy of 
the Government of the United States, to protect and encourage 
the hardy pioneers in settling and taming the wilderness of 
the West, and erecting here Territories and States of the Union. 
That policy is not likely to be changed now. 

# # # 

But the public have the facts now. The Republican is silenced 
on this pointand Nebraska remains the property of THE 
PEOPLE. 20 
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The nature of the articles printed in the leading newspapers 
indicates that the Pierce administration was keeping the press 
informed of the official mind on the Indian question, if only the 
newspaper reader possessed the key. From the North American 
[ Philadelphia], the National Intelligencer, August 27, 1853, re- 
printed this: 

It appears that President Pierce has at length determined 
to effect treaties with the Indians occupying the Nebraska 
territory, securing their assent to its settlement by citizens 
of the United States, pursuant to a section in the last Indian 
appropriation bill giving him discretionary power to do so. 
For this purpose Col. Manypenny, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, has left Washington with the intention of going over 
the country and making the preparatory arrangements for a 
treaty. This will be a measure of great importance in its re- 
sults, opening the way to a legal occupation of the Pacific 
railroad route by settlers, and giving countenance to the 
squatters who have already rushed into the country without 
permission. Its very natural consequence will be to necessi- 
tate the passage of a bill by the next Congress establishing 
the Territorial Government of Nebraska. There are twenty- 
four Indian tribes in the Territory, some of them quite civil- 
ized, and engaged in farming; and with all of them there are 
treaties guaranteeing to each the undisturbed possession of 
their lands; some also providing that they shall never be sub- 
ject to Territorial or State jurisdiction, authority, or laws. 
Some of these tribes are important in numbers and strength, 
but many others are feeble and fast dwindling away. The Del- 
awares are there, warlike and daring, but their frequent wars 
affect injuriously their numbers. 

On his way west through his home state of Ohio, Manypenny 
was interviewed by the Cleveland Plaindealer, also reprinted ~ 
August 27, 1853, by the National Intelligencer. The theme was 
what was to be done with the Indians: 

That was a question, which troubled the President and Cab- 
inet more than all the Cuban and Kosta difficulties put to- 
gether. A fine agricultural country here laid waste, the whites 
were settling it in great numbers and rapidly improving it, 
who could legally claim no protection of the Government. If 
the Indians surrendered their title there was no place for 
them to go. To pay them money was death to the race, and 
lands we have none to exchange. 
The Plaindealer concluded: 

We inferred the policy would be to explore, sound the Indians 
as to their title, necessities, and wants, and report to the 
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President in time for some recommendations in his first reg- 
ular message. 

The Columbus, Ohio Statesman issued a warning to the oppo- 
sition and to congress: 

In spite of the warnings of Senator Atchison, to the effect 
that settlers in Nebraska might be expelled by military force, 
a great emigration is pouring into that fine country. It is all 
very fine in theory but perfectly foolish in practice for poli- 
ticians at Washington to hold that the occupation of territory 
depends on their action. The people do not choose to wait 
upon them, and they will be placed in an undignified position 
of seeing a territory organized without troubling them if they 
wait a little longer. Congress neglected to organize the ter- 
ritory of Nebraska and thought the settlement of the country 
could not go on. What was the result? Why Old Benton sets 
to work and proves to the pioneers, that said tracts of valuable 
lands are open to their occupation. The emigration into Ne- 
braska is said to be immense. The banks of the Missouri are 
lined with parties of immigrants from Illinois, Michigan and 
other States, to say nothing of Missouri. Now before Con- 
gress meets these hardy pioneers will be settled in Nebraska. 
Is any body weak enough to suppose that Congress can get 
them out again? The only thing left for the honorable body 
to do, will be to make a tardy recognition of the territory al- 
ready peopled, settled and organized in spite of its opposi- 
tion. 21 

Exceptions there were in Missouri, to the Nebraska settlement, 
but the tide of sentiment was too strong for them to make much 
headway. The Platte Argus, of Weston, traced the steps in Many- 
penny's itinerary and took an optimistic view of the willingness 
of the Indians to treat, in due time, for the sale of their land, but 
it protested vigorously the immediate settlement movement: 
Nothing is calculated to retard or prevent this arrangement 
but the ill-advised and illegal irruption or intermeddling of 
irresponsible and unauthorized whites, who may irritate and 
provoke the Indians. One thing is certain, that all such will 
be driven off. The true friends of Nebraska, of law and "order, 
may congratulate themselves upon the happy anticipation of 
an early consummation of legal measures to induce the settle- 
ment of Nebraska by the whites. 22 

If one line of rationalization for justifying immediate settle- 
ment did not satisfy all, there were several variations. The 
Parkville Luminary distinguished between lawfulness of and 
precedent for settlement, besides selection of homesites was 
necessary before winter: 
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The settlement of Nebraska has been, for some months, 
an interesting and in many instances an exciting question. We 
have been from the first, of opinion that that Territory, could 
not now be lawfully occupied by the white man. This, we be- 
lieve, has been the opinion of every friend of its settlement. 
The only claim that there is precedent for doing so, and that 
it is and has been the policy of the government to foster and 
protect the pioneer, who boldly goes forward into the forest, 
who leaves the luxuries and more quiet enjoyments of life 
and foregoes all the privileges, and superior advantages which 
an advanced state of society affords to prepare the way for 
the church and the schoolhouse to follow. The opponents of 
settlement the old fogies who are eternally thrusting them- 
selves in the way of all progress, base their opposition on 
the ground that it is not lawful, which nobody has denied. 
With a kind of holy horror at what they call a violation of a 
law of Congress, they threaten the pioneer with destruction 
if he should presume to enter the Government Territory. 
Where were the scruples of these law abiding pious men, 
when Oregon, California, and Utah were settled? Did anybody 
hear their vociferous howl of law! law! then? We apprehend 
not. No, it was only when Col, Benton declared this Territory 
open to settlers, that their patriotism was aroused. . . . 

[The St. Louis Republican led and then,} small fry fol- 
lowed until the very hills echo the cry of destruction and 
damnation to the first enterprising citizen who should pitch 
his lodge on the west of the Missouri, in the great Territory 
of Nebraska. Many citizens of other States and our own have 
been awaiting the issue of this controversy, and have been 
anxiously expecting treaties. . . . But they have awaited-in- 
vain. The Controversy has grown warmer, and the bungling 
mannernot to say gross neglect of the Department in deal- 
ing with the Indians-- warrants the belief that there will be 
no treaties made at present. 
Manypenny complained at the time of the Council with the 

Kickapoo Indians that the talk and noise of the whites had led the 

Indians to ask excessive prices: 

But we would ask when will the opportunity be more favorable? 
When will there be less talk among the whites about the set- 
tlement of Nebraska? . * . . The friends of settlement of that 
Territory beheld with regret the favorable season for making 
these treaties pass. And now nothing remains but for them 
to go right over and make their settlements, which we think 
they will do rapidly before cold weather sets in. 
The Parkville Luminary revealed candidly what was going on 
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in reporting upon the editor's own activities. On October 4, he 
had begun a tour of exploration and observation in Nebraska. 
Crossing the Missouri river at Kuykendall's ferry 23 at Park- 
ville, and following the Kansas valley road used lay the Oregon- 
California emigrants, because, he alleged, of grass two weeks 
earlier in the spring than on other routes, he continued about 
100 miles westward, but west of the Blue river, the government 
lands, the unassigned lands began and of these which he exam- 
ined he gave a favorable description. In his report he supple- 
mented his personal observation at this point by inserted ex- 
tracts from Fremont's reports describing the country on the Re- 
publican, the Solomon, and the Smoky Hill rivers. The country 
involved comprised 75,000 square miles "of good farming and 
stock country, well watered and timbered, " larger than the six 
New England states. The editor of the Luminary had no intention 
of settling in Nebraska, but he had a definite objective in this 
emigration he was encouraging, because he insisted that Park- 
ville was the best gateway to this country centering on Fort 
Riley he had stated that grass was two weeks earlier on this 
than on any other route. From the northeast, emigration was 
directed from Burlington, Iowa, through Trenton, Gallatin, 
Platsburgh, Ridgley, to Parkville, and from the east through 
Haynesville, Richmond, and Liberty, to Parkville. Emigrants 
were assured that: 

The officers at the Fort [ Riley] had no orders to drive 
settlers off the United States lands nor did they expect any; 
their orders only extended to the trespasses on Indian lands. 
We saw Pioneers making claims, and met others who had 
axes, and full equipment to make claims. They were all 
highly pleased. We shall promptly keep our readers informed, 
of all matters of interest, in the action of Government, and 
the progress of settlements in Nebraska and Westward. 24 
When the time arrived for the fall payments to the Potawa- 
tomie Indians on their reservation just east of Fort Riley (cen- 
tering on the present St. Mary's, Kansas), creditors apparently 
received permission to be present, a privilege which was later 
cancelled, and those who appeared who were not licensed trad- 
ers were ordered out. This episode created a "border incident* 
of explosive character. The Platte Argus concluded that this 
was brought about by "the fanatical conduct of such papers as 
the Gazette," and furthermore the Argus rationalized, apparent- 
ly, about the immediate settlement of Nebraska by emigrants, 
that; "They will soon understand whether they have a right to 
'go over' or not ! If nothing else will do the cold steel of the In- 
fantry will rouse them up from their lethargy." The Gazette 
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replied, agreeing that agent J. W. Whitfield's conduct was *con- 
trary to all precedent," but that there was no connection between 
the two cases; the Potawatomie episode involved an Indian res- 
ervation, and that the military would not drive settlers from 
United States lands because those were not assigned to Indians 
as reservations. 25 

In Missouri and the Indian country the comedy of errors was 
played out to the last curtain. Upon leaving in October, Many- 
penny appears to have traveled down river from the Council 
Bluffs area by boat, avoiding contact with the people. In the 
Sentinel Judge Holly asked: 

What does it mean? Hon. Col. Manypenny, while at St. 
Joseph, requested the Captain of the boat, not to let it be 
known that he was on board. Thus he passed the place incog- 
nito ! Why the disguise? Did he deem himself among enemies? 
Or 'clothed with a brief authority' did he consider his most 
sacred majesty 'above the herd?' Who will tell? 
Friend Eastin commented on the above: 

The Boat on which Col. Manypenny passed down the river 
stopped at this place several hours. Learning the Col. was 
on board we felt a desire to learn from him the object of his 
mission, and what he had accomplished, and was likely to ac- 
complish in treating with the Indians, but the Captain of the 
Boat informed us that Col. Manypenny had expressed to him 
a desire that it should not be known that he was on board. He 
wished it kept a secret. In this way he passed St. Joseph. 
However Gen. Whitfield who was with him let the secret out 
that he was on board. What the object of his secret movement 
was, we cannot tell. But it looks a little strange for a govern- 
ment officer on public business, to be thus travelling. 28 
Whatever Manypenny's good intentions during his visit in the 
West, he succeeded amazingly in the number of people he alienat- 
ed, and whether or not justified he was to reap a most unpleasant 
harvest from his presence at Wyandot, at JQckapoo, the "bitter 
animus* of his denunciation of the Benton map, and lastly, but 
not least, the manner of his departure. 

Manypenny left the frontier October 11, from his conferences 
with the Indians, and upon his arrival in Washington, the Nation- 
a * Intelligencer, November 5, 1853, reported first impressions 
about his tour of duty: 

From what we have learnt of that tour, we are inclined to au- 
gur much good from it, and believe that it will furnish the 
GovernnTent with an amount of accurate information, obtain- 
able only by active observation on the spot, which will tend 
greatly to expedite the desirable and indeed almost necessary 
measure of a Territorial organization of Nebraska. 
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That much of the article is editorial opinion reflecting the im- 
pact of the Nebraska question upon the editorial mind, but the 
concluding paragraph summarized that editor's understanding of 
the facts about the situation as derived from the Indian Office: 
The Commissioner found the state of feeling on the fron- 
tier among the whites on the subject of the right to occupy 
the Indian Territory somewhat excited, but before he left the 
Territory that excitement was apparently quieted, and a very 
general readiness shown by the people to await patiently the 
action of the Government. Every settlement unlawfully made 
by white men in the territory has been broken up, and none 
are likely to be undertaken in anticipation of a legally au- 
thorized period. 27 

If this may have been designed as an official bureau handout, 
it was remarkably uncandid. It reflected solely the official view 
which implied that all settlement was not only illegal, but that 
the status of all the land was the same. It admitted that attempts 
at settlement had been made, but alleged that they had been 
broken up. Again there was no distinction between land: Indian 
reservations; and the unassigned lands, which the Boomers clas- 
sified as subject to occupation. Furthermore, no specific in- 
stances of settlement, nor of expulsion were cited, nor the pro- 
cedure resorted to to break them up, nor the arm of the govern- 
ment specified which exercised the power. Under such a veil of 
vagueness, what basis is there for accepting the allegations at 
all possibly the story was just an official build up to create an 
impression of duty faithfully performed for the glory of the 
bureau. 

No further difficulty was anticipated. Why? Did the Indian 
Office enjoy such prestige on the border that its admonitions be- 
came the rule of action? Here, certainly, an impression was 
being created for the glory of the bureau. Winter weather was a 
sufficient explanation. The natural course of events would have 
been for settlers to "go over" and locate, then return to Missouri 
and Iowa for the winter, repossessing their claims or seizing 
better locations in the spring when the season arrived for spring 
planting. Manypenny's commitment to organization of Nebraska 
was quite positive, as it was stated by the editor. Should con- 
gress act during the winter, the settler question could largely, 
or at least partly, be solved by congressional action clarifying 
the status of settlement on unassigned land. Thus, at one and 
the same time, the official face would be saved, and the border 
have its way. Furthermore, Indian treaties could be negotiated 
to clear title to assigned lands. Was this an official handout 
planted purposely in the highly respected whig journal to justify 
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the Pierce administration to the public? K so, it was up to con- 
gress to deliver on the promises. 

In December, when Manypenny's report appeared in documents 
accompanying the President's annual message to congress, he 
stated categorically that: "On the llth of October, the day on 
which I left the frontier, there was no settlement made in any 
part of Nebraska, * but he recommended additional money to ne- 
gotiate for extinguishment of Indian title, and urged the organi- 
zation of Nebraska territory. 28 

5. Iowa-Nebraska paper towns and newspapers 

While this Nebraska boom was climaxing, attention should be 
called to what was taking place settlement-wise on the eastern 
side of the Missouri river. Not all land was taken up there, and 
in no sense was scarcity of land in itself an issue. The Gazette 
differentiated, even in boasting about St. Joseph in November, 
1853, that, at the moment, the country was improving faster than 
the town. 29 In southwestern Iowa, settlement, town founding, and 
the launching of new newspaper enterprises were particularly 
active. St. Mary was a new town in Mills county, Iowa, three 
miles from the Council Bluffs Indian Agency, four miles above 
the mouth of the Platte, and 120 miles above St. Joseph. Its news- 
paper, the Gazette, was established in September, 1853. 30 

Glenwood, county seat of Mills county, Iowa, was only a few 
months old, and talked about a newspaper. Located five or six 
miles from the Missouri river, it was pictured as an ideal point 
for railroad concentration with the advantage of a river crossing 
either above or below the mouth of the Big Platte. 31 

Nearly opposite St. Mary, in Nebraska territory, the town of 
Bellevue grew out of the old Sarpy trading post. The prospectus 
of a newspaper to be published there was received by the Gazette, 
and reported February 15, 1854. When the Nebraska Palladium 
did appear, however, July 15, 1854, it was actually printed at 
St. Mary, the first Nebraska printed number appearing November 
18, 1854. 32 

Sidney, Fremont county, Iowa, arrived at such a state of ma- 
turity as to launch a newspaper, The Fremont County Journal, 
near the first of November, 1853, William A. McEwen, editor. 
The Gazette welcomed the paper as a valuable auxiliary in the 
development of the resources of western Iowa. 33 

Again townsite promotion on the opposite side of the river did 
not wait on either winter weather or congress; example, Old Fort 
Kearney City, later Nebraska City. But as of December, 1853: 
Once the embargo removed which now restrains settlement 

of Nebraska by whites, there will be such a rush to Nebraska, 
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that emigrants will have to be counted by hundreds and 
thousands, if any one expects to gain an insight into the num- 
ber who will make that beautiful country their home. It ap- 
pears to be conceded on all hands that the present site of the 
"Old Fort" will be selected for the city, and thither all eyes 
are directed at the present time. We prophecy that within 
three years after the organization of Nebraska Territory, 
where now stand only a few out -buildings, will be reared a 
city which will contain five thousand inhabitants. Nature has 
been most prodigal in her lavishments upon the section of 
country immediately adjacent to the post now known by the 
name of Old Fort Kearney, and if man does not take advan- 
tage of such prodigality, we will think this is not the age of 
progression, or else that his senses have become extremely 
blunted. But he will, and in short period of time where 
naught now is heard but the savage war -hoop, will be seen 
and felt the presence of the white man. All hail the future 
of old Fort Kearney! 34 

With the new year came the Nebraska Democrat, a monthly 
paper under the imprint of Old Fort Kearney, apparently issued 
at the end of December, 1853. In taking notice of this paper the 
St. Joseph Gazette remarked that "Others will follow. The 
Platte Valley Advocate is the title another proposed to be started 
soon in the Territory. Nothing, no not even the cold steel of 
the bayonet can prevent the settlement of Nebraska. But the ter- 
ritory will be organized this winter and then the rush will be 
like a mighty torrent." The second issue of the Nebraska Demo- 
crat appeared in January, 1854. Where it was actually printed 
was not stated. 35 What would have been more appropriate, how- 
ever, than for the Fremont County Journal to have been accom- 
modating in this case as the St. Mary Gazette had been in relation 
to the Bellevue, Nebraska Palladium? 

Some comparison of the relative development and aggressive- 
ness of Missouri and Iowa with relation to Nebraska would seem 
to be in order, at least not inappropriate. On account of the 
Missouri river, there is no question that western Missouri de- 
velopment was more advanced than that of western Iowa. But 
the aggressiveness of Iowa in paper town promotion and news- 
paper publication had no counterpart in Missouri-Nebraska rela- 
tions. These differences may be important to some aspects of 
later developments. 

To an increasing number of Americans the grassland the In- 
dian country Nebraska, by whatever name it might be called, 
was no longer a desert, a barren waste, fit only for savages and 
buffalo. Such terms of endearment as became current during 
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1853 were more than the "sweet nothings* of a summer flirta- 
tion. Even hazarding the possibilities of a certain lack of sin- 
cerity at the beginning, they became convinced that the beloved 
possessed all the virtues ascribed. Those who made their com- 
mitments complete by going into the grassland came to realize 
that they had chosen an exacting mistress, who insisted that they 
learn new and strange ways of satisfying her petty tyrannies. 
Sometimes there were lover's quarrels and men hated the coun- 
try because of its unpredictable ruthlessness of behavior on oc- 
casion, but gradually they learned her ways, acquired a certain 
tolerance of her foibles, and even came to appreciate her the 
more because of them, and capitalized upon what some were so 
unkind as to denounce as her delinquencies. The women were 
harder to convince. They hated a rival. 

In the Nebraska boomer literature the grassland, as of 1853, 
became a "delightful country," "exuberent in fertility," "glowing 
in beauty," possessed of "wild luxuriance," "a vast and beautiful 
country," "as beautiful as a dream of Elysium." 
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Chapter X 
THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF NEBRASKA, 1853 

In 1852, the Nebraska Boomers had been content to send a 
"Delegate" to congress, but he was not seated. In 1853, the 
movement undertook a more pretentious form, under the name 
of the Provisional Government of Nebraska Territory. At least 
two conventions marked the development; one at Wyandot City, 
July 26, and one at Kickapoo, September 20; the election of the 
delegate to congress occurring October 11, and the votes being 
counted November 7. But, as the final product was three "Del- 
egates" who claimed the seat, it is evident that the problem was 
far more complicated than such a simple statement of chronol- 
ogy of key events might indicate. 

1. Wyandot City Convention 

The call for a convention to meet at Wyandot City, Wyandot 
Nation, (approximately Kansas City, Kansas, north of the Kansas 
river, Wyandot county) was issued June 30, 1853 by a committee 
of "citizens of Nebraska Territory, . . . appointed by the citizens 
of the respective precincts in which they reside" who invited "a 
general attendance of the people from every part of the Terri- 
tory." 

The object in view is to take into consideration such meas- 
ures as may be deemed necessary to promote the happiness 
and prosperity of the people of said territory, and to add their 
mite of testimony in favor of the great Central Rail Road 
Route from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean. 
The committee of seven which issued the call was chosen, 
purportedly, by the citizens of three "precincts": from Wyandot 
precinct, Samuel Priestly, E. B. Hand, Isaiah P. Walker; from 
Delaware precinct, W. P. Burney [Birney], M. L. Grinter, James 
Finley; and from Kickapoo precinct, W. F. Dyer. 1 In other words, 
the "precincts" must have been, in effect, the reservations of the 
three Indian tribes whose names are used, or centered upon them. 

The convention met in the Wyandot Nation council-house and 
Abelard Guthrie called the meeting to order. A President, W. P. 
Birney of the Delaware precinct, and a Secretary, William 
Walker, of the Wyandot precinct, were elected, as customary in 
such meetings; then a resolutions committee was appointed and 
during the deliberations of that committee, the convention was 
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entertained with speeches by William Claude Jones, of Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, and W. J. Patterson, of Parkvilie, Missouri. 
Jones' address was reprinted in full, the same Jones who had 
written earlier that summer, June 25, the long letter on the 
passes through the Rocky Mountains about 2 south of the South 
Pass. The subject of his address was the organization of Ne- 
braska and the Great Central Pacific Railroad. 2 

Jones opened with an ornate eulogy of the Nebraska country, 
for 700 miles west, with slight exceptions, being capable of mak- 
ing a home for civilized men. Citing its prolific wild animal 
population, he urged that such a country could not be poor; its 
dry climate was an asset. His argument that the government 
lands were open to settlement has been summarized in another 
section of this study, also an enumeration of the past objections 
to organization of the territory. But: 

You must move forward yourselves. ' Who would be free, 
themselves must strike the blow.' Urge your claims before 
Congress. Organize your provisional government. . . . Keep 
the subject constantly in agitation. like O'Connell in urging 
Irish rights -'agitate, agitate.' You will eventually be heard, 
and I have no doubt but your territory will be organized at 
the next session. . . . 

You not only want Territorial organization, but you want 
the Great Central Pacific Railroad right through the centre 
of your Territory, [ not a desert, nor a Siberian railway, but 
on the mid-latitude isothermal lines] that zone of Destiny 
which belts the world. 

The committee on resolutions was composed of three men, 
one from each precinct; W. F. Dyer, from Kickapoo, James 
Finley, from Delaware, and Silas Armstrong, from Wyandot. 
There is no way of knowing with certainty who actually wrote 3 
the resolutions: 

Whereas, it appears that it is the will of the people of the 
United States that the Mississippi Valley and the Pacific Ocean 
shall be connected by Railroad, to be built at the National ex- 
pense and for the National benefit, it becomes the duty of the 
people to make known their will in relation to the location of 
said road, and the means to be employed in its construction: 
In selecting a route, the greatest good to the greatest number 
should be the first consideration, and economy in the construc- 
tion in protecting the road should be the second: In estimating 
the greatest good to the greatest number, present population 
alone, should not govern, but the capability of the region to be 
traversed by the road for sustaining population should be con- 
sidered. Economy in the construction will be secured by the 
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cultivation of a productive soil, where the materials for the 
road exist along and contiguous to the line of road, whereby 
provisions, labor and materials, can be obtained at low rates: 
Thus the farmers with their teeming fields will ever be an 
advance guard of the railroad laborer, to furnish him with 
abundance of wholesome food, at prices which free competi- 
tion always reduce to a reasonable standard; at the same time, 
they will be a defence to the work and the workmen against 
savage malice, without the expense of keeping up armies and 
military posts; these, too, will be the surest and safest pro- 
tectors of the road when finished, and without expense to the 
Government: But, should the road be constructed through 
barren wastes and arid mountains, and upon the frontier of a 
foreign and jealous hostile people, an immense and expensive 
military power must be created to protect it a power ever 
dangerous to freedom, and desirable only to despots:. . . . 
This preamble made an issue of the "capability of the region, * 
of "a productive soil," and "teeming fields/ all these in con- 
trast with "barren wastes and arid mountains," and the frontier 
of a foreign power, the southern route through El Paso, then 
still in Mexican possession as of July 1853. The resolutions of- 
fered were the syllogistic conclusions from these premises; 
1. the Central route; 2. construction of the railroad by the na- 
tional government and without land grants and corporations; 
3. Benton's plan "whereby the settlement and prosperity of the 
vast country. . . will be promoted, and . . . much cheaper, more 
expeditious, and more universally useful. * The fourth resolu- 
tion regretted the defeat of the Hall bill for organization of 
Nebraska, and the fifth acknowledged obligations to Benton and 
Hall. The sixth resolution was prefaced by its own whereas 
paragraph, appeal to the historic argument applied to the people 
of Nebraska taxation without representation, which justified 
the call for an election of a delegate to congress on the second 
Tuesday of October the llth of the month; the seventh constituted 
this convention, by inference, a sovereign body, although the call 
upon which it was assembled made no reference to such a prin- 
ciple or to exercise of such power (an altogether characteristic 
performance of assertion of a fundamental political theory and a 
disregard for its practice): 

That this Convention do appoint a provisional Governor, a 
provisional Secretary of State, and a Council of three persons, 
and that all election returns shall be made to the Secretary 
of State, and be by him opened and counted in the presence of 
the Governor and Council, on the second Tuesday in November 
next, and that a certificate of election shall be issued by them 
to the person having the highest number of votes. 
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The eighth resolution recognized the rights of Indians within 
the area. The ninth resolution proposed "that this Convention 
nominate a suitable person to represent Nebraska Territory in 
the thirty -third Congress." Finally, friendly editors were invit- 
ed to publish the proceedings. 

The convention considered the resolutions singly but did not 
react unanimously toward them. The Rev. Thomas Johnson, in 
charge of the Southern Methodist Shawnee Mission, south of the 
Kansas river, and a slave-owner, moved to lay the fifth resolu- 
tion on the table, and the convention approved. Thus the personal 
tribute to Hall and Benton was striken out, although there is no 
record of objection to the endorsement by name of the Benton 
plan of construction contained in the third resolution. The report 
of the proceedings stated that the remainder of the resolutions 
were adopted without much opposition. R. C. Miller, of Soldier 
creek, moved a reconsideration of the seventh resolution on pro- 
visional officers to manage the election, which was lost. The ar- 
guments in support of Miller's motion are not available. No 
record of the vote was reported. 

The convention turned then to the nomination and election of 
officers specified in the seventh resolution: Two candidates for 
Provisional Governor were nominated: William Walker, a quar- 
ter-blood Wyandot, and Robert Kenzie, of the Sac country, the 
decision going to Walker. The choice from the two candidates 
for Provisional Secretary, G. J. Clark (Head Chief of the Wyan- 
dot Nation, but when chosen not known), and W. F. Dyer of the 
Kickapoo precinct, went to the latter, but he declined. The next 
move was to nominate E. N. B. Hand, of the Wyandot precinct 
against Clark, with the decision going to Clark. To the council 
were named R. C. Miller, of Soldier creek, who had moved the 
reconsideration of the provisional government resolution; M. R. 
Walker, a brother of William Walker, and Isaac Munday, black- 
smith to the Delawares. For the office which was considered the 
critical post, that of delegate to congress, the convention was 
only nominating a candidate. Two names for the nomination were 
offered; Abelard Guthrie, to continue, and the Rev. Thomas 
Johnson. The latter declined to permit his name to be considered, 
and Guthrie was nominated. The last act of the convention was 
the voting of a resolution of thanks to the Chiefs of the Wyandot 
nation for the use of their Council House. 4 

In commentary upon the meeting of July 26 in the neighbor 
Indian town of Wyandot City, the Independence Messenger re- 
marked that "In point of numbers and intelligence, the convention 
was a very respectable one." On the question of organization 
and the Central Pacific railroad, the Messenger emphasized that 
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"There were intelligent and educated Indians in the Convention, 
and men from the States, who had passed over that route, and 
knew what they were talking about." This warning was then pro- 
nounced: "From what we witnessed, and learned from other 
sources, we think we can give the opinion in advance, that the 
friends of the Territorial organization, have more to fear from 
the Traders and Indian Agents within their borders, than from 
any other quarter. This Territorial Government once established 
and their occupation will be gone." 5 

The principal facts about the meeting were summarized brief- 
ly in the National Intelligencer, August 16, and note was made of 
the conflict in comments of Missouri papers about the attendance; 
the Parkville Luminary reporting a "large and respectable num- 
ber of citizens of Nebraska Territory" were present, while the 
St. Louis papers, the Republican and the Intelligencer, set the 
number at about a dozen. Further commentary from the St. Louis 
Intelligencer, a whig paper, was reprinted: 

We are informed that one of the gentlemen present at this 
meeting reports the whole number who took part in it at fif- 
teen. There were persons residing in the Territory under 
permits as traders, or as connected with the Mission as [sic] 
stations. Mr. Guthrie, we understand, resides there in virtue 
of his marriage with an Indian woman, . . . We do not there- 
fore look upon this meeting as a fact having any important 
bearing on the question of organization. Organization is nev- 
ertheless impatiently desired by a portion of the people of 
Missouri, and should not be delayed beyond another Congress. 
This organization should be effected with due regard to Indian 
titles and to the slavery question. 

The deletion by the Wyandot City convention of the resolution 
in appreciation of Benton and Hall occasioned comment among the 
border papers. The Gazette explained it as having been done "in 
order to avoid the objection of making any invidious distinction of 
men." But, that generous explanation did not inform the readers 
why the resolution had been placed in the draft in the first place, 
and justified possibly some cynicism on the part of the otherwise- 
minded. Eastin dealt with one of them as follows: 

The Weston Reporter, a whig paper opposed to the settle- 
ment of that Territory ever since his visit to CoL Fauntleroy, 
says 'the Resolution was very properly laid under the table.' 
A nice distinction, this veritable and sagacious editor makes! ! 
The Resolution says laid on the table, and the editor with a 
flourish of wit ! and contempt, says 'under the table. 5 Well, 
suppose it was laid under the table, does that argue anything 
in favor of those pretended friends who opposed certain 
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provisions of HalPs Bill for organizing that Territory? But 
for their opposition, the Territory would now have been or- 
ganized. The Reporter further says, 'the majority of the peo- 
ple very well understand that these two honorable gentlemen 
were not the only true friends of that Territory in Congress 
and out of it, although those friends might have seen fit and 
proper in their wisdom to oppose some of the provisions of a 
certain Bill, (Halls Bill) offered for the organization of the 
Territory.' If 'those friends' out of Congress or in it, were 
and are still opposed to the settlement of that Territory by 
the whites, how comes it that they are the true friends of the 
organization of the Territory, when the main objection to 
HalFs bill, was the want of settlers? 

It is folly to profess to be in favor of the organization of 
that Territory without settlers, and at the same time opposed 
to the whites settling upon the Government lands. The Terri- 
tory would now have been organized but for the course of such 
professed friends, who secretly were opposed to it, but they 
feared to stem the torrent of public opinion [which would have 
been called down upon their heads if they had opposed it open- 
ly] , hence spoke the bill to death with professed friendship. 
Such double dealing may do for whigs, but it is unworthy a 
democrat who goes for the ancient principles of party, and 
the Compromise Measures of Congress, as a final settlement 
of the slavery question. 6 

In reprinting Jones' speech, the Gazette, August 17, commend- 
ed his "beautiful account of the country;" his emphasis on "the 
importance of its settlement with a view to secure the interests 
of Missouri, in the location of the Pacific Railroad;" his asser- 
tion of the right to settle the lands not ceded or reserved; his 
assurance "that no one need fear being driven off;" his recogni- 
tion of the fact that Nebraska was attracting national attention 
and would be organized that winter; ' Then the great rush will 
be made to settle the country. But those who want to secure 
good homes, 'now is the day, and now is the hour.' " 

The Journal of William Walker, as printed, provides the most 
accurate available single record of the action taken under the 
authority of the Wyandot City convention. Walker recorded is- 
suing his election proclamation August 1, and receiving, August 
8, from the Provisional Secretary, Clark, 200 printed copies for 
circulation. The proclamation did not indicate the polling places 
and the Journal did not record the list of polling places, nor the 
regulations governing the conduct of the elections. The rules 
for the conduct of the election were agreed upon by the Provi- 
sional officers, September 10. The method of dissemination was 
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not indicated, but neither the Gazette, nor the Tribune printed 
them nor gave them any publicity. An important point must be 
made clear, that none of the documents emulating from this 
Wyandot movement, as they have been printed, indicate the loca- 
tion of the polling places, or the qualifications of the voters con- 
sidered eligible to participate. 7 

In printing the proclamation of Governor Walker calling the 
election of October 11, the National Intelligencer, August 25, 
1853, prefaced it with this introduction: 

We have already noticed some of the late reports from the 
Far West, bringing information of the illegal intrusion of 
white persons upon the Territory of the Government reserved 
for the reception and domicle of the Indian tribes. These 
acts, we are sorry to say, though not so gross in fact or ap- 
pearance as certain lamentable enterprises we have all had 
so much reason to deplore, partake nevertheless of the same 
lawless character, and are obnoxious to penalties specially 
made and provided in acts of Congress for the protection and 
quiet of the Indian Territory. 

We have received some evidence of the extent to which 
these unauthorized proceedings have gone, in the shape of a 
placard transmitted by mail to this office, and of which we 
annex a copy. The parties whose names are attached as the 
heads of this ' provisional government/ we are informed, are 
persons claiming to be Wyandott, a tribe of Indians residing 
on a small reservation near the mouth of the Kansas river. 
Of course this 'provisional government' is merely a visionary 
one, and equally imaginary with the so-described 'citizens/ 
'legal voters/ 'precincts/ &c of the proclamation. 

Proclamation of the Provisional Governor of Nebraska 

Whereas at a general Convention of the citizens of Nebras- 
ka Territory, held in Wyandott City on the 26 ultimo, to or- 
ganize a Provisional Government, and for other purposes, the 
following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the citizens of Nebraska Territory will 
meet in their respective precincts on the second Tuesday in 
October next, and elect one Delegate to represent them in the 
thirty -third Congress of the United States; 

Therefore, to carry into effect the foregoing resolution, I, 
William'Walker, by virtue of authority in me vested as Pro- 
visional Governor of Nebraska Territory, do issue this proc- 
lamation, notifying the legal voters in the said Territory to 
meet in their respective precincts on the second Tuesday in 
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October next ensuing, then and there to elect one Delegate to 
represent this Territory in the Thirty-third Congress of the 
United States, under such rules and regulations as the Terri- 
torial Council may prescribe. 

Done at Wyandott City, this first day of August, A. D., one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty -three, and of the Independence 
of the United States the seventy-fifty year. 

William Walker 

, , Provisional Governor. 

George J. Clark 

Secretary of the Territory. 

After all the explanations and excuses were filed in behalf of 
the Wyandot City convention, the fact remains that it was pri- 
marily a Wyandot-Delaware affair and that it carried the taint 
of Bentonism. The hostility of some of the leading whig papers 
suggests the democratic label as well. Unity on the border in 
support of Nebraska organization was not promoted in that fash- 
ion, and besides Iowa was not represented and probably almost 
certainly had not been consulted. 

2. Kickapoo Convention 

A second convention was called the Kickapoo Convention, the 
text of the call, not dated, with 24 signatures follows: 

The citizens of Nebraska, including the Chiefs and leading 
men of its Indian Tribes, are invited to attend a Grand Bar- 
becue [ sic] and Meeting in Mass Convention, at Kickapoo near 
Fort Leavenworth, on Tuesday, September 20, 1853. 

The object of this call is to secure the adoption of proper 
rules for the proposed election of a Delegate in October next, 
and such interest in it, as shall make the election the fair ex- 
pression of the wishes and preference of the entire resident 
population, who are already citizens, or desire to become 
such; and to prepare such instructions to said Delegate as 
the Measures to be adopted for expediting the Organizations 
of the Territory and its settlement by the Whites, without 
detriment to the rights of the Indians. 
Fort Leavenworth: Soldier Creek: 

H. Rich R. C. Miller 

Kickapoo: John Pate 

W. F. Dyer Peter Dissint 

Rev. Joel Grover Lewes Vieaux 

A. Dawson Fred Swyce 

Shawnee Mission: Cross Creek: 

Rev. Thomas Johnston George Dyer 

Joseph Larton 
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Pleasant Ridge: St. Mary's Catholic Mission: 

Joseph La Frombois E. G. Booth 

Joseph Kennedy Dr. Palmer 

Baptist Mission: A. Higbee 

A. S. Smith J. Wilson 

H. Weld Fort Riley: 

John Agee Robert W. Wilson 8 

Union Town: 

Dr. Dowton 

J. Preston 

This distribution of participation, according to the signatures, 
brought into the movement, the interior as far west as the St. 
Mary's Mission to the Potawatomies, and the Fort Riley person- 
nel at the head of the Kansas river, but there was no represen- 
tation of any element north of the Kickapoo reservation; that is, 
north of a parallel drawn through St. Joseph. In other words, 
the northern country drained by the Nemaha and Platte rivers 
was ignored, along with the Iowa border interest, comparable to 
the Missouri border interest. The signatures made evident also, 
that this movement was Indian Agency Mission station domi- 
nated, except that the Wyandot-Delaware interest was absent. 
This call was not dated, but being published in the St. Joseph 
Gazette, August 10, meant that it had been issued prior to Walk- 
er's receipt of the printed copies of his proclamation under the 
authority of the Wyandot City convention. 

Gathered from so wide an area, a question is in order as to 
when this movement was inaugurated. Several hundred miles 
of riding would have been necessary merely to gather the signa- 
tures, making no allowance for time that would have been con- 
sumed in conferences. Could the job have been done after July 
26? Possibly it would be necessary to go back at least to June 
30, the date of the Wyandot City call, for the inauguration of 
this move. Allowance must be made for the possibility of it an- 
tedating the Wyandot City call. 

The Kickapoo convention was called to order at the designated 
place and time by R. C. Miller, of Soldier creek. He had been in 
attendance at Wyandot City, had moved the reconsideration of the 
provisional government resolution, and then had been chosen to 
serve on the three -man provisional council. On motion of W. F. 
Dyer, permanent officers were chosen; F. J. Marshall, uniden- 
tified, as chairman, and George B. Patton, secretary. Dyer had 
attended at Wyandot City where he had served on the resolutions 
committee, apparently as chairman, and had been elected Pro- 
visional Secretary, but declined the office. Again on motion of 
R. C. Miller, the resolutions committee was authorized, and the 
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chairman of the convention appointed R. C. Miller, chairman, 
C. G. Booth, St. Mary's Mission, and W. S. Yohe, Fort Leaven- 
worth. During the deliberations of the resolutions committee 
the convention was entertained by H. Miles Moore, of Weston, 
Missouri, who spoke "in an eloquent and spirited manner." The 
eight resolutions presented by the committee were adopted as 
follows: 

Whereas, we the residents of Nebraska Territory, believ- 
ing that all citizens of the United States are entitled to the 
protection of the General Government, and feeling deeply our 
isolated and unprotected situation, and the want of some sys- 
tem of Government, therefor 

Resolved. 1. That the growing interest of the Territory 
seems to demand the extinguishment of the present Indian 
title, and that we are highly gratified to see the General Gov- 
ernment is taking active steps to consummate this much de- 
sired object. 

2. That although we earnestly desire and ask for a speedy 
organization, nevertheless we deem it imprudent to establish 
a Territorial Government until after the titles of the present 
owners of the soil are extinguished believing, as we do, that 
the Indians have certain rights guaranteed to them by Govern- 
ment which must be respected. 

3. That we fully concur in the views expressed by Col. 
Manypenny, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in regard to the 
present settlement by the Whites. 

4. That we know no North, no South, no East, no West; and 
that we desire the organization of a Territorial Government 
without any restriction, but having due regard to the interests 
of every portion of our glorious Union. 

5. That we deem it expedient that we should be represented 
in Washington this winter, and that we do, in Convention As- 
sembled, nominate a suitable person, free from all sectional 
prejudices and partialities, having the true interests of the 
Territory at heart. 

6. That Polls be opened, and an Election be held on the 2nd 
Tuesday in October next at the following named points: Great 
Nemahaw, Big Blue, Fort Leavenworth, Fort Riley, St. Mary's 
Catholic Mission, Union-town Baptist Mission, Soldier Creek, 
Wyandot City, Delaware Mission, Sac and Fox Agency, Story's 
Landing, Bellevue, Old Fort Kearney, and Council Grove. 

7. That the Chairman appoint a Committee whose duty it 
shall be to correspond with and appoint suitable persons to 
act as Judges at each of the Precincts named in the above 
Resolution. 
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8. That we are in favor of the immediate construction of 
the Pacific Railroad, and that we believe the organization of 
Nebraska Territory will advance the great National work: 
A committee was then appointed under the seventh resolution 
to arrange for judges of the election at each precinct designated 
in the sixth resolution. 

One more piece of business remained, the object of all of this 
preparation, the choice of a candidate for Territorial Delegate 
to present to the voters on October 11: "Nominations now being 
in order, Rev. Thomas Johnson, of the Shawnee Mission, was 
put in nomination by W. F. Dyer, and elected without opposition." 
This is the same Rev. Thomas Johnson, who had, a few days 
earlier, at Wyandot City, declined to permit his name to be con- 
sidered for the same post. 9 The resolutions did not define the 
franchise, leaving the convention call as the only statement of 
voting privileges; the entire resident population who were citi- 
zens, and those who desired to become such. 

Comparison of these resolutions, with those of the Wyandot 
City convention suggest a number of observations. There was no 
recognition of the Provisional Government idea at Kickapoo, but 
the election of a delegate, the date, and by inference and omission, 
the central machinery to count the votes and certify the outcome 
of the balloting for all of the polling places were all accepted. 
They were acting independently, apparently, in designating the 
fourteen polling places, and assigned two polling places north of 
the 40 parallel and one approximately on that line. Otherwise, 
Iowa and northern territorial interests the Platte valley were 
ignored. To omit Iowa in the planning of this convention and in 
the election management did not assure unity. 

The preamble and the fourth resolution reflected the political 
philosophy of federal non-intervention in the territories on the 
slavery question protection of all citizens, "without any restric- 
tions, but having due regard for the interests of every portion 
of our glorious Union.* The views expressed on the Indian ques- 
tion were those of Atchison and Manypenny. The organization of 
Nebraska and the Pacific railroad were linked explicitly in the 
eighth resolution. Finally, as the call had indicated, these reso- 
lutions were considered to be binding instructions to the delegate 
as representing the "true interests" of the territory. 

The speaker of the occasion, H. Miles Moore, of Weston, was 
an impecunious young lawyer, born in New York (1826), who had 
practiced two years in Louisiana, 1848-1850? about a year in St. 
Louis, 1850?, and in Weston, Missouri, 1850? -1855, where he 
wrote also for the Weston Reporter. For the election of a terri- 
torial delegate to congress, November 29, 1854, Moore went 
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over from Weston to Leavenworth with other Missourians to 
vote. 10 Later, he removed to Kansas, where eventually he re- 
pudiated his so-called proslavery connections and joined aggres- 
sively in the activities of the freestate party. He left a diary 
which contains this entry for September 20, 1853: 

Tuesday 20th Sept. A fine day but cool, went over to conven- 
tion at Kickapoo village Nebraska, a grand Barbecue, drew up 
some Resolutions for the meeting and also made a short 
speech. A Delegate to Congress was nominated Rev. Thomas 
Johnson of the Mission. Met Col. Manypenny Com. of Indian 
Affairs there he was holding a Council with the Kickapoos. 
They will not consent to sell their lands at present, several 
Indian Agents and officers of the Fort present, very interest 
[ ing?] meeting much pleased, rode M. L. Young's horse 
over very tired to night have written long article for the 
paper about it. 11 

Moore's entry is unpretentious in form, but made some claims 
important to this story, particularly his simple record that he 
"drew up some Resolutions for the meeting." Of course, this 
does not mean necessarily that he was entrusted with the deter- 
mination of what was included in the Resolutions, nor the general 
form they should take. It may have meant only that he served as 
secretary or clerk to the committee, or to the controlling group 
in the Kickapoo movement, putting down on paper the principal 
points the committee decided upon. In that sense, the literary 
form would have been his, and the substance only to the extent 
that form determined substance and emotional impact. In view 
of Moore's own intense nature, the casual manner of recording 
his participation in the Kickapoo convention is interesting in it- 
self. 

But there is another difficulty in the interpretation of Moore's 
diary entry in relation to the printed proceedings. Moore was 
supposedly entertaining the meeting with his speech during the 
deliberations of the committee on resolutions. Were the resolu- 
tions drafted prior to the meeting or after the speech? Again 
the important minimum usually considered essential to historical 
proof is lacking at least two independent contemporary witnesses 
to the same overt act. 

3. Northern Nebraska and Western Iowa 

Northern Nebraska and Western Iowa must now be given their 
inning. According to Hadley D. Johnson's reminiscences of 1887, 
he had left Indiana in October 1850 and in 1851 found himself at 
Kanesville, IowaCouncil Bluffs because he had become con- 
vinced that the Pacific railroad would follow that route. He 
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served in the Iowa senate, during the winter of 1852-1853, which 
had memorialized congress for land grants to four cross-state 
railroads, three of which converged at Council Bluffs. A few 
days prior to October 11, as he related his story, a newspaper 
fell into his hands accidentally, which contained an announcement 
of the election of October 11 at Belle vue, Nebraska territory. 
This place was more generally known at that date as Sarpy's 
Trading Post (Peter A. Sarpy, agent of the American Fur Com- 
pany 1829?), or Traders Point, and had become the site of a 
proposed town. Johnson consulted with friends in Council Bluffs, 
and they decided to go over and compete for "the empty honors." 
He stated that the Rev. William Hamilton was elected Provisional 
Governor with 304 votes; Dr. Monson H. Clark, Provisional Sec- 
retary with 295 votes; H. P. Downs, Provisional Treasurer with 
253 votes; and H. D. Johnson, Territorial Delegate with 358 votes. 
To prove his own election he offered for printing the purported 
original of the certificate of election, dated October 11, and duly 
signed by the judges and clerks of the Bellevue precinct. 12 The 
fact should be noted that his certificate did not claim to derive 
its authority from Wyandot, indeed, did not mention the Provi- 
sional Government at Wyandot. 

A meeting at Glenwood, Mils county, Iowa, endorsed the 
Bellevue election, disapproved any measure that might delay ex- 
tinction of Indian title, and advocated the organization of Nebraska, 
and the Pacific railroad by the Platte valley and South Pass route. 
The Iowa delegation in congress was instructed to further the pol- 
icy of the resolutions and copies were sent to the Iowa delegation 
in congress and to Senator Stephen A. Douglas. 13 

The major weakness of the Hadley D. Johnson version of the 
Bellevue election and subsequent events, and it may prove fatal, 
is the fact that most of the story depends upon a single source; 
his own reminiscences recorded 33 years afterwards. He did 
print what he called the original certificate of election. That 
Johnson was Delected* at Bellevue, and did appear at Washington 
posing as the delegate from Nebraska is proven fact, 14 but the 
uncertainty lies in the details, motivation, and interpretation 
given the verifiable facts. 

The Iowa procedure appears to have been eclectic to sort 
out, to utilize, and to discard with complete impartiality whatever 
seemed best to promote their own cause. If the Provisional Gov- 
ernment idea possessed any value, they had appropriated that, 
but if it proved to be a hindrance, the instructions seem to have 
been to drop it. Iowa accepted the election call and date for 
choosing a delegate, but went further than Kickapoo in thumbing 
their noses at Wyandot with respect to other aspects of the 
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election machinery, and ignored the central machinery set up 
by Wyandot City but accepted by Kickapoo for determining the 
outcome for the whole territory. Wyandot City had largely ig- 
nored the north country and Iowa altogether, and Kickapoo had 
only designated polling places. Apparently the north country 
and Iowa now repaid them in kind, and issued their own certifi- 
cate of election, dated October 11, to Hadley D. Johnson as del- 
egate for the whole territory. The conclusion appears to be jus- 
tifiable that the Wyandot City movement was stolen by the enemy 
both at Kickapoo and at Bellevue. Thomas Johnson's election 
had to be certified by Guthrie 's own provisional governmental 
officers. The Bellevue-Iowa election was captured and certified, 
ignoring Wyandot City. 

4. The election 

According to the Wyandot City resolutions, the ballots at the 
various polling places, with the possible exception of Bellevue, 
were transmitted to the officers who called themselves the Pro- 
visional Government of Nebraska, and on November 7, the Pro- 
visional Government officers met, canvassed the vote, and de- 
clared Thomas Johnson elected. On the following day, Provision- 
al Governor William Walker issued the certificate of election. 15 
Guthrie protested the decision but was ignored. Nevertheless he 
proceeded to Washington to challenge his rivals. Walker record- 
ed in his Journal, that the outcome of the election had been dic- 
tated by the official influences at the agencies and the missions. 

Several entries during the fall mentioned Manypenny, and 
Thomas Johnson, but the fact must not be overlooked that Many- 
penny's presence was not only legitimate, but was in line of duty 
in executing his mission of sounding out the Indian tribes rela- 
tive to their willingness to make treaties for the extinguishment 
of land titles. Walker's Journal indicated that fact. Whether or 
not Manypenny misused his opportunity, under the circumstances, 
the fact of his presence at all opened the way for charges of in- 
terference in the * political" issues of the election. On October 
11, Walker's Journal entry read "The priesthood of the M. E. 
Church made unusual exertions to obtain a majority for their 
holy brother," and the entry for October 31 read: 

I suppose we may safely set down Thomas Johnson's elec- 
tion for delegate as certain. It is not surprising, when we 
look at the fearful odds between the opposing candidates. Mr. 
Guthrie had only his personal friends to support him with 
their votes and influence, while the former had the whole 
power of the Federal Government, the presence and active 
support of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the Military, 
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the Indian Agents, Missionaries, Indian traders, &c. A com- 
bined power that is irresistible. 16 

In the light of these entries, Walker's subsequent relations 
with Guthrie were somewhat peculiar. The latter attacked Many- 
penny, in November, through the Missouri Republican, and con- 
tinued the barrage in Washington through January 1854. In his 
Journal entry for November 24, 1853, Walker recorded writing 
to Manypenny correcting Guthrie' s error in his charges against 
Manypenny for what the latter was supposed to have said in a 
speech before the Wyandot council. Again on January 12, 1854 
the entry read: "Received two letters from A. Guthrie. In 
trouble again. Wants certificate to prove charges against Com- 
missioner Manypenny. I can't help him much." Then the entry 
of January 24, read: "Guthrie out on Col. Manypenny again. 
The former, I fear, will come off second best. He is imprudent 
and rash." 17 

The Council Bluffs, Iowa, Western Bugle protested that the 
editors were all mixed up about the facts of the delegate elec- 
tion; that there were three candidates, two, Guthrie and Thomas 
Johnston in the other precincts and H. D. Johnson alone in the 
Bellevue precinct; that H. D. Johnson's vote was greater than 
that of the other two candidates combined. The Bugle editor 
charged that the counting at Kickapoo did not consider the Belle- 
vue votes because "not perhaps coming in soon enough to suit 
the parties who had the handling of the matter." But the Bugle's 
conclusion was positive, that H. D. Johnson was unquestionably 
elected, and that he would depart soon for Washington. 18 One de- 
tail should be pointed out. The Bugle laid the responsibility 
upon Kickapoo, although the final count and certification occurred 
at Wyandot City. Either the editor lacked the necessary infor- 
mation, or that interpretation suited best his purpose. 

These conclusions must be considered as tentative, however, 
because of the defects in the evidence. The Wyandot convention 
had ignored the north country and Iowa, and no document orig- 
inating with the Wyandot group has been found that designated 
polling places there. H. D. Johnson's statement of 1887 relative 
to what he saw in the newspaper about the election to be held at 
Bellevue is too indefinite to assign it specifically either to Wy- 
andot or to Kickapoo, but he held that it inspired him to act. The 
remainder of his statement may have more significance than ap- 
pears on the surface, because he reported the election of the 
Provisional Officers at the Bellevue balloting. That would imply 
that the newspaper notice eminated from a Wyandot source and 
represented a document not yet in the record. However, at 
Bellevue, a whole slate of state officers was elected. The 
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election of October 11, as projected by both Wyandot and Kicka- 
poo, had provided only for the election of a delegate to congress. 
Wyandot had elected the provisional government officers and 
was not submitting that act to ratification by anybody. If EL D. 
Johnson's statement is to be taken seriously as a statement of 
contemporary fact rather than as reading back into the record 
his later information about the provisional officer aspect, then 
Bellevue had either misunderstood the election call, or had is- 
sued a direct defiance of Wyandot. If the latter, it might be a 
step in laying the groundwork for H. D. Johnson's claim later in 
his paper, that his Iowa group had decided on the division of 
Nebraska into two territories before he left Council Bluffs for 
Washington. If that is a legitimate inference, then here were 
two sets of provisional officers, one for each territory, as well 
as two delegates to congress. H. D. Johnson himself seems to 
cast doubt on such an inference, however, because he made no 
attempt to argue his case at Washington on that basis, even when 
writing up his reminiscences of the episode in 1887. 

Still another difficulty is injected into the Bellevue problem 
by another reminiscence statement, undated, this time coming 
from William Walker, Provisional Governor. He had nothing to 
say about Bellevue in his Journal, and no list is preserved of 
the polling places counted by the provisional council at Wyandot 
in canvassing the vote on November 7. Walker's undated 
"Notes,* which according to internal evidence were written 
after the appointment and arrival of Governor Andrew H. Feeder 
in the territory in 1854, contain the following: 

.... Upon canvassing the returns it was found that a third 
candidate was voted for in the Bellevue precinct, in the per- 
son of Hadley D. Johnston, Esq., who rec'd 358 votes. 

From the information derived from that precinct it appeared 
that Mr. Johnston was an actual resident of Iowa, and that at 
that time a member of the Legislature of that State; and an ad- 
ditional circumstance tending to vitiate the election in this 
precinct was that a large majority of the voters were actual 
residents of that State. The officers were compelled to re- 
ject these returns. 19 

Sufficient time had elapsed between October 11 and November 
7 for the returns to have been forwarded, but probably not for 
the checking of the validity of the Bellevue proceedings. As 
there appears to have been no opposition at Bellevue, there is 
no occasion to assume that anyone went to the trouble and ex- 
pense of forwarding a challenge to Wyandot as a warning. With- 
out documentary evidence to substantiate such a claim, the his- 
torian has no recourse but to fall back upon the basic first rule 
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of historical criticism of evidence the rule of reasonableness 
in a definitely established set of circumstances. The verdict 
must be the "Scotch verdict" of not proven, pending the possi- 
bility of further evidence, to which the historian must never 
close the door irrevocably, and especially not when all the evi- 
dence on both sides is so unsatisfactory as in this whole provi- 
sional government problem. 

The comedy of the three delegates from Nebraska was recog- 
nized by the border editors, who enjoyed its humorous possibil- 
ities, and rather encouraged than otherwise, the idea of it being 
played out to the end. Certainly the Tribune did not entertain 
either objections or illusions about the play: 

Rev. Thomas Johnson, EL D. Johnson and Abelard Guthrie 
have all gone to Washington, each claiming to be duly elected 
as a delegate to Congress from the Territory of Nebraska. 
We hope they may have a 'good time' but we rather incline 
to the belief that two, and may be all three, will have the honor 
of 'footing' their own bills in which event their love for the 
new Territory would <oze out at the ends of their fingers.* 
The late Nebraska election must have been a remarkable af- 
fairto have resulted in the election of three delegates, when 
only one was needed. The first named gentleman received 
the certificate of election. 20 

Eastin summed up the situation more succinctly, probably, 
than any one else among the contemporaries of the events, al- 
though attention must be directed to some differences from other 
sources as to some of the statements of fact. The most impor- 
tant aspect of his editorial is its objectivity of interpretation. 
Eastin held that there was a question about who was delegate, 
and that there was doubt whether any one of the three would be 
seated, but he supposed that there would be a contest: * This 
will bring to light doubtless, many things of interest in reference 
to affairs and the conduct of some men in Nebraska." He pro- 
ceeded then to analyze one by one the claims of each of the three 
contestants, and closed his conclusion about the meaning of the 
episode as having a constructive bearing on the Nebraska prob- 
lem: 

Guthrie, though receiving a small vote, contends he re- 
ceived a majority of all the legal and qualified votes. He 
contends, that the whites who are actual settlers, and the 
Wyandot Indians, who by treaty with the Government, are 
recognized as citizens or entitled to citizenship, nearly all 
voted for him. 

Rev. Thomas Johnson, claims his election upon the ground 
that he received the highest number of votes of those who 
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lived in Nebraska. Though it is said of him that he was the 
candidate of some who are opposed to the organization of 
Nebraska, except upon the condition of Atchison, which 
amounts to opposition, or that which is the same an impos- 
sible condition, and that the votes he obtained were mostly 

wild Indians. 

* * * 

Hadley D. Johnson, claims his election, because he re- 
ceived the highest number of votes, all of which were given 
at Belvieu in Nebraska, being more votes than either of the 
others obtained. These votes were rejected by the Provision- 
al Governor, upon the ground that they were not residents of 
the Territory, but citizens of Iowa, and were mostly given by 
proxy. Be this as it may, of one thing we feel certain, that 
the election was conducted loosely, and that any and every- 
body were permitted to vote for any of the candidates. The 
poll books, in some instances, being left in a room, in charge 
of no one, and whoever thought proper, went .in and recorded 
his own vote. Rev. Thomas Johnson got some such votes, 
and we know of some two who say they voted for him, but live 
in Missouri. Taking this for granted as being true, we think 
it just as likely Rev. Thomas Johnson's votes were as illegal 
as Hadley Johnson's. The last named gentleman having the 
most votes, is equally, if not more entitled to a seat, as the 
Delegate than Thomas Johnson. 

Whether anyone is permitted to take the seat, as Delegate 
or not, the election will have perhaps some benefit, in awak- 
ening the attention of Congress to the 'knocking at the door' 
of these gentlemen from the Territory, claiming admission 
for Nebraska. Let the Territory be organized say we, and 
then there will be no dispute about how to proceed with the 
election. 21 

5. Conflict of cultures 

Still other factors that are entitled to a place in the problem 
of origins and nature of the Nebraska movement as distinguished 
from the too-narrow theme of the provisional government. In- 
dependently of the slavery issue in any of its forms, there was 
the frontier settler land hunger, the traditional restlessness to 
try out country in possession of the Indians regardless of a 
plentiful supply of good land already available and unoccupied. 
And then there was the conflict of frontier trader versus the 
merchant. As these terms are used here they may be somewhat 
artificial, but distinctions in terminology are necessary and for 
want of a better contrast these are selected. The frontier trader 
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was pro-Indian because his business depended upon the preser- 
vation of the Indian culture; the fur trade in all its ramifica- 
tions, supplies and handling of furs; the annuity trade based upon 
goods and money payment by the government to the tribes; the 
whiskey trade; the military trade which profited by keeping mil- 
itary posts and forces in the field; and the wagon trade across 
the great expanse of open grassland to the southwest or to the 
Rocky Mountain posts and settlements. In contrast, the mer- 
chant in the midst of white settlements, was quite different in 
the type of goods handled, methods of conducting business, and 
outlook for the future. He was anti-Indian and prospered as the 
white settler displaced the red man and developed agriculture, 
towns, surpluses of products of the land, mines, and factories. 
In its largest aspect the historian's problem is one of study 
of the conflict or competition of cultures at different levels of 
technological complexity, roughly the white culture meeting In- 
dian culture of three types; the native prairie, and the plains 
Indian levels, and the emigrant tribes largely under white lead- 
ership. And this brings the discussion back to the question of 
the so-called Provisional Government of Nebraska Territory, 
and how far, if at all, the historian is justified in setting it apart 
from this larger theme of competition of cultures. 

6. Critique of the Provisional Government story 

At this point in the story of the so-called Provisional Govern- 
ment of Nebraska, a critique of the movement is in order, applied 
to the development prior to the meeting of congress in December 
for the fateful session of 1853-1854. How are its origins to be 
explained? The tendency has been to treat it from the standpoint 
of single or limited factors, but the problem is more complex. 
The ambition of Benton and his forces in Missouri is not enough, 
and that evidence is largely circumstantial. The Wyandot Nation 
interest has been exploited primarily by W. E. Connelley, and 
has been combined with the Benton theme. Connelley made the 
antislavery sentiment of the Wyandots conspicuous, if not para- 
mount in his interpretation of Wyandot motives. This emphasis 
is not supported by the evidence. Some important facts about 
the Wyandot ambitions Connelley did not bring out clearly; that 
the leading Wyandots were white men or near -white, and that 
the promotion of the Wyandot City townsite (present Kansas City, 
Kansas, north of the Kansas river) was among the stakes of the 
Nebraska organization, and quite important because of its stra- 
tegic geographical position. 

The fatal weakness of most of the claims for the provisional 
government is the lack of evidence in the form of prime 
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historical documents; that is, contemporary documents or in- 
struments which represent the current transactions. Largely 
the evidence was prepared after the event and depended upon 
memory, hindsight, and a vivid imagination. 

There is no good reason for doubting that after the migration, 
the Council Fire of the Northwestern Confederacy of Indian 
Tribes was rekindled west of the Mississippi river in 1848, and 
that the Wyandots were continued as its keepers. There is no 
proof, however, that the Confederacy was responsible for the 
provisional government movement. In fact, the documentary 
evidence seems to be to the contrary. 

What is this thing called the Provisional Government of Ne- 
braska? What are the criteria for identifying a government? 
Connelley called the Resolutions of July 26, 1853, the "constitu- 
tion, " the "first state paper, * and held that the government es- 
tablished under it continued in operation until replaced by the 
government established under the Kansas-Nebraska Act and the 
appointment and arrival of A. H. Reeder as Territorial Governor 
in 1854. The fact is that the resolutions did not provide a con- 
stitution or a framework of government; machinery for legisla- 
tion, administration, enforcement, finance, terms of office, 
methods of replacement or filling of vacancies. The resolutions 
set a single task, the conduct of the election of a delegate to con- 
gress; and the convention, in adopting the resolutions, selected 
officers to administer that single task, which, being completed, 
terminated their grant of authority their provisional existence. 
The problem of the provisional government is that it was no 
government, and was no different, except in the pretentious no- 
menclature, from the machinery of 1852 by which Guthrie was 
first chosen as delegate. It is impossible for anyone to read 
into the documents, legitimately, anything more than that. The 
pretentious names may have possessed a propaganda value 
among those who did not know the facts, but there is little evi- 
dence on that point, except inferences as yet unsupported spe- 
cifically by explicit evidence. 

From the documentary point of view, William Walker's 
Journal contained nothing on the Northwestern Confederacy dur- 
ing 1853, or of Wyandot leadership in their capacity of keepers 
of the council-fire, or reference to the provisional government, 
until after the convention of July 26. He used the term provi- 
sional government only once, and on that date, although referring 
oftener to the provisional officers. Connelley did not have either 
a copy of the document calling the convention of July 26, or a 
copy of the proceedings. They are used in this study for the 
first time. The call was addressed "to the people from every 
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part of the territory," and the committee derived its alleged 
authority from the "citizens* of three precincts only. No ref- 
erence was made to the Wyandot Nation nor to other Indian 
tribes. The committee was composed of four Indian traders, 
from the Delaware and Kickapoo precincts, in addition to the 
three Wyandots. 

The proceedings offer other interesting facts contrary to 
Connelley's interpretation. The fifth resolution was laid on the 
table on motion of Thomas Johnson, and the provisional officer 
resolution was challenged by the motion to reconsider. The of- 
fices were filled by election in which rival candidates were nom- 
inated, and Guthrie was nominated as the candidate for delegate 
only after Thomas Johnson had declined to allow his name to be 
used. At the end of the convention a significant resolution was 
adopted tendering thanks to the Wyandot chiefs for the use of 
the Council House. Obviously, the Northwestern Indian Confed- 
eracy was not involved. 

The handbills which are mentioned by Walker's Journals were 
probably the Parkville Luminary Extra from which the Gazette 
and the Tribune reprinted the resolutions and proceedings. Con- 
nelley was not aware that the fifth resolution was deleted, and 
the preamble to the sixth, which he said was crossed out on what 
he thought was the original manuscript copy, was retained in the 
official printed version. The accuracy of the printing by the 
Luminary was not challenged in Walker's Journal. Again, obvi- 
ously, Connelley did not have the original official copy, and his 
suppositions about authorship cannot be accepted without further 
evidence. Connelley assigned to Dyer, on the basis of handwrit- 
ing, the authorship of the document to the end of resolution 7; 
to Walker, resolution 8 on the basis of handwriting and different 
ink; to Guthrie, resolutions 9, 10, 11 on the basis of handwriting 
and a dark blue ink he was accustomed to use. The final reso- 
lution 12 was assigned also to Dyer, as the same hand that wrote . 
the first part of the document. Resolutions 11 and 12 were virtu- 
ally duplicates as both dealt with publication in the newspapers. 
On the back of the manuscript was an endorsement "Preamble 
and resolutions to be submitted to the Nebraska Convention to 
meet on the 26 July 1853." 

The manuscript which Connelley had was probably a trial 
draft made prior to the convention. That much is a reasonable 
conclusion to be drawn from the endorsement. Connelley was 
in a position to identify the handwriting of Walker and Guthrie, 
considerable numbers of whose manuscripts he had in his pos- 
session and was using. Examination of the same documents by 
the present writer confirms that decision. Connelley gave no 
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hint, however, about his method of identifying Dyer's handwrit- 
ing, and did not explain how Walker, Guthrie, and Dyer could 
have conferred, or would likely have conferred, prior to the 
convention. Furthermore, neither Guthrie nor Walker were 
members of the resolutions committee. 

Some time prior to his death in 1930 Connelley offered his 
collection of manuscripts for sale. A description was prepared 
of the different groups of manuscripts for the information of 
prospective purchasers. In commenting upon his Wyandot Pa- 
pers, he referred specifically to the manuscript copy of the Wy- 
andot City resolutions, with this comment: "It is the handwrit- 
ing of William Gilpin interlined by Governor Walker. 22 

Who was Dyer? He was listed as representing Kickapoo, and 
there is no reason for questioning that identification, but it still 
leaves much to be desired. Testimony presented to the Howard 
committee on the Kansas Troubles in 1856 adds interesting data. 
A brother G. M. Dyer testified that W. F. Dyer had been doing 
business at Osawkee since 1854: "He had a store there previous 
to 1854, but had moved away for a time, going there in 1850 or 
1851. " 23 A. B. Sharp, who had located at the same place in the 
fall of 1851, testified: Mr. Dyer has been living in the Terri- 
tory since 1847, and had been doing business at Osawkee since 
1851, and had resided there up to the time of the election 
[ March 30, 1855], and has resided there ever since.* 24 The point 
is this: Osawkee is the name given to the site where the Mili- 
tary Road from Fort Leavenworth westward crossed the Grass- 
hopper river (Delaware) and became a fairly important trading 
post, after Fort Riley was built in 1852, upon this important line 
of penetration of the Indian country. Records are not complete 
on how many white men established themselves along this high- 
way prior to the opening of the country officially to settlement. 
Lacking detailed contemporary records to the contrary, the in- 
ference is reasonable that Dyer's interest in the territory was 
closely identified with the military and Indian type of trade, in- 
cluding some emigrants using the military road. After the or- 
ganization of Kansas Territory, Dyer was actively identified 
with the so-called proslavery party. 

The proof of authorship by either Dyer or Gilpin is lacking, 
but either authorship would present interesting problems not 
subject to solution by the materials at present available. In his 
original claim of Dyer authorship for certain of the resolutions 
of July 26, Connelley had urged the matter of handwriting, al- 
though he did not cite any sample of Dyer's penmanship. In the 
light of the facts just presented, a more reasonable conclusion 
would be to reject Dyer authorship on the ground of reasonable- 
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ness. Dyer was present at Wyandot City and participated, but 
was noncooperative. As between Atchison and Benton, he would 
appear to have sided with the Atchison-Indian agent faction in 
control at Kickapoo. In this context, Dyer would not have au- 
thored resolution five which paid tribute to Benton and Hall, and 
seven, which authorized the Provisional Officers. Furthermore, 
he declined one of the offices. Connelley's second identification 
of the author of re solutions, one through seven, as William Gilpin 
was not explained and no sample of Gilpin' s handwriting was 
found in the Wyandot Papers from the Connelley Collection that 
were purchased by the Public Library of Kansas City, Kansas. 
The present author has compared the handwriting of the resolu- 
tions with a photostat, from the National Archives, of an auto- 
graph letter signed by Gilpin, written January 28, 1862. A claim 
of identity of handwriting is reasonable but not conclusive. A 
Gilpin-Guthrie- Walker conference on the resolutions prior to 
July 26, was quite possible, and would conform to the endorse- 
ment to that effect on the reverse side. Furthermore, Gilpin 
was present on July 26. Under these circumstances, the work of 
the resolutions committee on July 26 would have been purely a 
rubber-stamp role, and Dyer's dissent from the subsequent pro- 
ceedings would then be consistent. 

The proceedings of the convention of July 26 demonstrate that 
both factions in the subsequent contest were present and partic- 
ipating in the Wyandot City convention. The Dyer- Johnson fac- 
tion, who were apparently in the minority at Wyandot, although 
they did not appear to have made an all-out issue of differences 
there, were the leaders in the Kickapoo convention, and there 
they controlled the situation. Unfortunately for the historian, 
the debates at neither convention were reported, and therefore a 
clear understanding of the issues and differences is impossible. 
One thing is evident, however, that Connelley's interpretation of 
the Kickapoo convention is in error, at least in part. 

The documents of the provisional government, as they have 
survived; the proclamation calling the election issued August 1, 
and the rules for the conduct of the polls issued September 10, 
did not designate the location of the polling places. Possibly the 
manuscripts which Connelley printed were defective in that re- 
spect. At any rate, the Kickapoo convention supplied any such 
deficiency September 20. So far as records are available, the 
provisional officers did not provide a statement of the qualifica- 
tions of voters. The rules of September 10 did not touch upon 
that subject except negatively in a postscript: "Unnaturalized 
citizens or foreigners are excluded from participating in the 
election the same as in the States." The nearest to a positive 
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statement on the subject was that contained in the call for the 
Kickapoo convention which had appealed to "the entire resident 
population, who are already citizens, or desire to become such." 
Under this definition there could be no objection to Missourians 
and lowans, and in neither of these states were the citizens noted 
for a u shrinking violet* modesty about their "desire." The com- 
mentary of Eastin, just quoted, indicated that a substantial num- 
ber of both exercised their "desire," to become citizens, at 
least to the extent of going over into the promised land to vote. 
For the purposes of summing up, the Connelley contentions 
relative to the provisional government problem may be handled 
under two categories. First, the lesser questions of facts and 
interpretations of the separate parts of the narrative of his his- 
tory. These have been reviewed. Second, on the larger issue of 
the influence of the provisional government upon American his- 
tory, Connelley contended that 

the organization of the provisional government for Nebraska 
territory was the immediate cause, the precipitating event, 
of the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, the pro-slavery and free-state con- 
flict in Kansas, and, finally, the war of the rebellion, I be- 
lieve capable of demonstration beyond doubt or question. 

The Wyandots, as the head of the Northwestern Confeder- 
acy of Indian tribes, moved for this provisional government 
for Nebraska Territory. This antagonized the plans of the 
slave power for that country. ... Its first aggressive act in 
opposition to this movement was the introduction of the 
Kansas -Nebraska bill. The second was the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise. 25 

By their very nature, Connelley 's sweeping generalizations 
cannot be subject to proof, and in details, most of them have dis- 
solved under examination. New conclusions on the election con- 
troversy are important; that the Wyandot City movement was so 
completely beaten that the provisional officers realized that they 
had no case and accepted the defeat, reluctantly but in good faith, 
according to the rules they themselves had laid down (except 
possibly for the Bellevue precinct about which relevant facts of 
relationships are deficient) and issued the certificate of election 
to Thomas Johnson. Not so Guthrie. His case was hopeless by 
any rules of politics, because his claims were repudiated even 
by his own people. Walker's comments seem all but conclusive 
when he confided to his Journal, October 31, that Guthrie was 
supported only by "his personal friends." Possibly Walker said 
more for the guidance of the historian than he realized. Not 
only did Walker and his associates, as provisional officers, play 
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the game according to the rules, but in doing so, their action 
implies that they had no ulterior commitments, which they felt 
obligated to consider paramount to defeat. They were not pledged 
to Benton, for instance, nor to the provisional government as a 
continuing organization or intention, nor to an idea of the Wyan- 
dots as the Keepers of the Council Fire of the Northwestern Con- 
federacy of Indian tribes. Essentially the whole episode was 
typical of the frontier process, and unique only in the sense that 
every historical event is unique. 

In order to establish an interpretation of history the burden 
of proof lies against the historian to present proof to the extent 
at least of "reasonable grounds to believe" that it is true. The 
burden of proof still lies against Connelley on that ground. In 
other words, it is not the responsibility of the present author to 
disprove something that has never been shown to have validity 
even to the extent of "reasonable grounds to believe* its truth. 
All that is necessary here is to demonstrate factually the absence 
of any such essential positive proofs-a practical application of 
the historical axiom that there can be no documentary proof of 
the non-existence of a thing that never did exist. 

As argued by Connelley, the Wyandot influence is largely dis- 
solved by the perspective of facts that can be established, but a 
substantial contribution has been heretofore overlooked that 
Guthrie did make to the agitation for Nebraska in 1853. The new 
evidence presented in this book indicates that he did call to the 
attention of Hall and Benton the background of factual informa- 
tion on the Indian title situation, and had secured a map to visual- 
ize the reservation status. Hall acknowledged this contribution 
publicly, but not Benton, although the latter was probably even 
more definitely obligated in the matter of the so-called Benton 
official map. 

FOOTNOTES 

1. The St. Joseph Gazette, July 27, 1853, printed the full text. 
Most of the contemporary printed documents gave the name as 
W. P. Burney, not Birney. Walker's manuscript Journal spelled 
it Birney, the latter may be correct. Connelley, Editor, The 
Provisional Government of Nebraska Territory, Proceedings and 
Collections of Nebraska State Historical Society, series 2, Vol- 
ume 3, (Lincoln, Nebraska, 1899); "The first provisional consti- 
tution of Kansas, n Collections of the Kansas State Historical So- 
ciety, 1897-1900)^6 (1900) 97-113; A standard history of Kansas 
and Kansans, (5 volumes, Chicago, 1918), Volume 1, Chapter 14; 
History of Kansas, state and people (5 volumes, 1928) Volume 1, 
Chapter 15. 
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The original manuscripts of all of the documents printed by 
Connelley in his Provisional government of Nebraska, (1899), 
are now the property of The Public Library, Kansas City, Kansas, 
where they were examined by the present writer. Citations are 
made, however, to the printed documents. 

Documents printed by Connelley in his Provisional Govern- 
ment of Nebraska (1899), Prime source documents: 

Letters: Guthrie to William Walker, December 1, 9, 1852. 

Journal of William Walker. 

Preamble and resolutions adopted July 26, 1853, preliminary 
draft. 

Proclamation of William Walker, August 1, 1853. 

Rules for conduct of the election of delegate, adopted by the 
council of the Provisional government. 

Form for the returns of the election. 

Certificate of election, November 8, 1853. 
Secondary source documents: 

William Walker's notes on the early history of Nebraska. 

Nebraska territory; draft of a newspaper article. 

Letter of William Walker to an unknown person in Ohio, Jan- 
uary 19, 1854. 

All other documentary material, used in this chapter, which 
deals with the problem of election of territorial delegates to 
congress in 1852 and 1853, are used here for the first time. 

2. Gazette, August 17, 1853, printed the speech. 

3. See commentary on authorship in section 6 of this chapter 
"Critique." 

4. The texts of the Proceedings and of the Resolutions were 
printed in the St. Joseph Gazette, August 10, 1853, and the Lib- 
erty Weekly Tribune, August 5, 1853, both from the Parkville 
Luminary, Extra (n.d.). 

Connelley reprinted only the resolutions from a manuscript 
copy in William Walker's papers, Provisional Government o 
Nebraska, 43-46. The proceedings of the convention are used 
here for the first time in a study of the Nebraska problem. 

5. Reprinted in the Tribune, August 5, 1853. The Messenger 
stated that the Proceedings had not arrived in time for printing 
in that issue. 

6. Gazette, August 10, 1853. 

7. Entries in William Walker's Journals, as printed under the 
editorship of W. E. Connelley, gave bare references to the steps 
taken-entries for July 25, 26, 30, August 1, 8, September 10, 
October 31, November 7, 8. These appear on pages 383, 384, 
385, 387, 388, 389. Copies of the Resolutions, the proclamation 
of August 1, the rules for the conduct of elections and the 
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certificate of election issued by Walker to Thomas Johnson, are 
printed in Connelley, Provisional Government of Nebraska, 
43-46, 47-49, 54. 

8. Gazette, August 10, 1853; a brief notice or reminder of the 
Kickapoo meeting appeared September 14, 1853. The Tribune, 
August 12, 1853, printed an editorial paragraph summarizing 
the facts of the call. The call itself was not dated. 

9. The Proceedings and resolutions were printed in the Gazette, 
October 5, 1853. 

10. Howard Report, H. Miles Moore's testimony, p. 38. His 
year of residence at St. Louis is recorded, p. 36, and the correct 
date of his migration to Kansas. 

11. H.Miles Moore, Journal. The original manuscript diaries, 
or journals, are in the Coe Collection, Yale University. The 
present author used a film copy in the possession of the Kansas 
State Historical Society, Topeka. 

12. Hadley D. Johnson, "How the Kansas-Nebraska line was 
established," Transactions and reports of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society, 2 (1887) 80-92. 

13. Watkins and others, History of Nebraska, (3 volumes) 
1:148. 

14. Gazette, December 21, 1853; Tribune, December 2, 1853. 

15. Extracts from William Walker's Journal, Connelley, in 
Collections, Kansas State Historical Society, 6:109-110; Provi- 
sional Government of Nebraska, 46-51; The Gazette, October 19, 
reported the understanding that Johnson had been elected by 100 
majority. 

16. Connelley, Provisional Government.. . , 388-389. 

17. Entries referring to Guthrie are found on November 24, 
January 8, 12, 13, 18, 28, 1854. Connelley, Provisional Govern- 
ment . . .; 391, 393, 395, 396, 397. 

18. Western Bugle (n.d.) quoted in the Liberty Weekly Tribune, 
December 2, 1853. 

19. Connelley, Provisional Government . . . , 58-60, printed 
the text of the "notes." See p. 59. 

20. Tribune, December 23, 1853. 

21. Gazette, December 21, 1853. 

22. A typed copy of this list prepared by William E. Connelley 
when offering his Collection for sale, undated, is in the posses- 
sion of the Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka. 

23. Report of the Special Committee appointed to investigate 
the troubles in Kansas in 1856. House Report No. 200, 34 Cong. 
1 Sess., 291. 

24. Ibid., 293. According to the Journal of H. Miles Moore, 
he accompanied a party of wolf -hunters into Nebraska, November 
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23, 1852, and stayed overnight at W. F. Dyer's place in the 
IQckapoo Indian Village near Fort Leavenworth. 

25. Collections of the Kansas State Historical Society, Vol- 
ume 6, 110. Somewhat similar claims were made in Connelley's 
other publications, but this is the clearest wording of his views. 
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Chapter XI 

NEBRASKA DELEGATE CONVENTION: 
PART ONE, PREPARATIONS 

1. Nebraska mass meeting, and Hall's speech, August 27, 1853 

The major or first step that must be considered among those 
leading specifically to the Nebraska delegate convention held at 
St. Joseph, Missouri, January 9-10, 1854, was a mass meeting 
held at St. Joseph August 27, 1853. More than any other of the 
preliminary events it tended to tie together the several threads 
of the complicated lines of influence that have been considered 
thus far. 

The issue of the Gazette for August 24, the one prior to the 
meeting, is missing from the file. Probably it contained the call, 
and would provide some background information about its origin. 
The preliminary report on the gathering at the City Council Hall 
described it as "a large and respectable meeting* held "in ref- 
erence to the immediate organization and settlement of Nebraska 
Territory. " Besides passing resolutions unanimously, addresses 
were delivered by Willard P. Hall, and D. M. Johnson, a Nebras- 
ka man all over"; that of the former being considered by con- 
temporaries as of major importance; the publication of the Pro- 
ceedings, the Resolutions, and Hall's address were promised in 
the next issue of the Gazette. 1 Possibly an index of the interest 
in the affair is to be found in the fact that that issue of the Ga- 
zette, September 7, 1853, is missing also from the only file~of 
the paper extant. No printing of the proceedings has been found, 
but the "Outlines" of Hall's address and the resolutions were 
reprinted in the Liberty Weekly Tribune, September 16, 1853, 
and a unique file of that paper survives. 2 
The resolutions follow: 

The meeting was ably and eloquently addressed [ by] 
Messrs. Willard P. Hall and David M. Johnston, in favor of 
the Resolutions, and the immediate organization and settle- 
ment of the Nebraska Territory. 

Whereas, the organization of Nebraska Territory is 
deemed essential and important, in securing the interests of 
Missouri in the location of the Pacific Rail Road in this; that 
the settlements along the line of the Rail Road must be made 
and in order to secure this important desideratum the 
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Territory should be settled, and whereas, the interests of the 
country and the emigrant require that a government of laws 
should be extended over the settlers; Therefore, 

Resolved, That it is in accordance with the genius and 
spirit of our institutions to extend the area of freedom. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of the settlement and im- 
mediate organization of the Nebraska Territory. 

Resolved, That all Indian titles should be as speedily extin- 
guished by the treaty as possible. 

Resolved, That the hardy pioneer, who settles upon govern- 
ment lands, and does not infringe upon the rights of persons, 
should receive the fostering care of government. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of the Bill known as HalPs 
Bill, organizing Nebraska Territory. 

Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress would conform to the will and wishes of the people, par- 
ticularly of Buchanan county, by supporting that or a similar 
Bill. 

Resolved, That in organizing Nebraska Territory, we are 
opposed to agitating the slavery question, even in the remotest 
degree, but are satisfied to let that question rest, and go for 
the Territory, without reference to any of those exciting ques- 
tions. 

Resolved, That every consideration of sound policy and jus- 
tice require that Nebraska Territory should be organized by 
Congress, and we shall never cease our advocacy of it, until 
the measure is accomplished. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of the Great Pacific Rail 
Road, and we believe that it is the duty of the General Govern- 
ment to build the Road, outside of the State limits. 

Resolved, That the meeting unanimously request Hon. 
Willard P. Hall to furnish his address for publication. 3 
Hall explained that he "accepted the invitation, because I be- 
lieve, that if I can offer any suggestion or communicate any in- 
formation, which will facilitate the settlement of that Territory, 
I shall have rendered the public some service." After endorsing 
the resolutions "in the aggregate * and "in detail/ he continued: 
"But what the people chiefly want, is knowledge as to the actual 
situation of the land in Nebraska, with reference to the rights of 
our own citizens to settle upon it. My views with regard to that 
subject I shall now proceed to state." After recounting the ex- 
tinguishment of Indian title to land between the Platte and Red 
rivers, and reassignment, Hall concluded that 

at this time, I believe all the land contiguous to the State of 
Missouri belongs to the Indians; unless indeed the New York 
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Indians have forfeited their right to the tract set apart for 
their use, by neglecting to settle upon it. 

The next inquiry which presents itself is, what part of the 
lands heretofore acquired from the Indians has been ceded to 
the border tribes? That question I cannot answer with exact- 
ness. But it became my duty last winter to investigate that 
matter. Accordingly I examined with some care a map, which 
Mr. Guthrie, the Nebraska representative, procured from the 
Indian department, on which were marked out the location of 
the border Indians, and the Indian country generally. And 
from an inspection of that map my conclusion was that the 
border tribes now own one-fifth or one-sixth of the land in 
Nebraska, to which the government of the United States has 
heretofore extinguished the Indian title. In other words there 
is four or five times as much land in Nebraska, not claimed 
by any Indians at all, as is owned by the border tribes. The 
land which is not claimed, is usually termed the neutral 
ground and separates the border Indians from the wild Indians 
of the prairie. 

The nearest point at which the neutral land approaches the 
Missouri river, is between the two Nemahas. The half-breeds 
of the lowas, the Ottoes, Omahas, Yancton and Santee bands 
of Sioux, own the land extending from the big to the little Ne- 
maha and reaching from the Missouri ten miles back into the 
country, so that the land between the Nemahas, ten miles west 
of the Missouri river belongs to the United States, and is un- 
encumbered by any Indian claims. Immediately south of the 
half-breed tract, and extending down to the Kickapoo land, is 
the Sac and Iowa country which is some fifteen or twenty 
miles deep on the Missouri river, then comes the Kickapoo 
land extending back . . . some forty miles, then [Delaware 
land running some 60 miles back from the river] .... 
Hall's description of the situation south of the Kansas river 
was not so clearly done, but the unassigned lands lay farther 
west than most of that north of the Delaware holdings: 

.... and now arises the question, is any of the land in 
Nebraska subject to settlement? I answer according to the 
letter of the law, no; practically, yes. The lands belonging 

to the border tribes are of course not subject to settlement 

The situation, however, of the Territory which intervenes 
between the border Indians and the wild Indians is totally dif- 
ferent. No tribe owns or pretends to own any part of this ter- 
ritory. It belongs to the United States exclusively, and is as 
subject to settlement as most of the unsurveyed public lands, 
this side of the Rocky mountains and outside of New Mexico. 
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Hall discussed the Indian Intercourse Act of 1834 as not pro- 
hibiting settlers on the last described lands; its prohibitions and 
penalties were directed at enumerated classes which did not list 
settlers: 

The act of 1807 does, however, prohibit such settlements, It 
is entitled 'An act to prevent settlements being made upon 
lands ceded to the United States until authorized by law/ 
Hall insisted that the Intercourse Act of 1834 was so worded 
that it applied to land in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa as well 
as to Nebraska, yet Minnesota land was settled daily. The act 
of 1807 applied even more widely, he argued, to the above states 
and territories, and to Michigan, Arkansas, and Florida: 

Every settler upon the lands of the Platte Purchase, prior to 
22d of June 1838 was a tresspasser he was here contrary to 
law. But was he driven off. ... No Sir. No Sir. But a pre- 
emption law was passed for his protection. And thus his il- 
legal settlement was not only legalized, but it was most richly 
rewarded. I do not, then, believe, sir, that while the act of 
1807 is not enforced against the settlers of other sections of 
the country, that it will be enforced against the settlers in 
Nebraska; and that the latter will be made the victims of ex- 
ecutive punishment, whilst the former are the subjects of leg- 
islative care and protection. 

Mr. Chairman, when last winter, I was urging the organi- 
zation of Nebraska upon the attention of Congress, I was met 
at every turn with the cry, there are no people in that terri- 
tory. This was the great argument of our opponents. Without 
it they could not have stood a moment ! And if a few hundred 
persons will now settle in that Territory the fate of Nebraska 
will be fixed. A territorial government will be organized over 
it this winter, and the advance settlements from the banks of 
the Missouri will go forth to meet and embrace the reflux 
settlements from the shores of the Pacific. Yes, sir, a few 
hundred settlers in Nebraska will do more to secure the ob- 
ject of this meeting than all the arguments and all the efforts 
of friends elsewhere no matter how distinguished and how 
zealous they may be. 

Hall argued the injustice of extending preemption rights to 
latecomers on surveyed lands, and withholding them from first 
settlers on unsurveyed lands. His explanation of his efforts to 
remedy that situation has been related in Chapter 6. 

The consequences of settlement concerned Hall, the net value 
of the change from frontier trader to merchant: 

Mr. Chairman, I am astonished to find apprehension en- 
tertained by some that the settlement of Nebraska will injure 
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the State of Missouri. Are gentlemen, forgetful of the past? 
Did the settlement of America injure Europe? 

And he did not stop there, but compared successive frontiers; 

did the Mississippi valley injure the Atlantic seaboard, etc: "In 

one word, sir, it will increase the price of our produce, it will 

increase the price of our lands, and it will increase the general 

wealth of our people. 

Besides, sir, it is a fixed fact that ere long, a Rail Road is 
to be constructed across the continent. Now, sir, let it be es- 
tablished that the Territory of Nebraska is to remain a wilder- 
ness for ever; and the great Pacific Rail Road can never pass 
through it, but must pass around it. But let Nebraska be set- 
tled, let its resources be developed by the enterprise of our 
citizens, let people cover its hills and its valleys, to create 
business for the great road when finished, and to protect it 
from injury and to repair it when injured, and our central po- 
sition with reference to the territory and population of the 
whole Union render it inevitable, that from our Western Fron- 
tier the railway to the Pacific will take its start. Of all the 
States in the Union, Missouri is the most interested in the 
prompt and immediate settlement of Nebraska. 
Another line of argument was then introduced in the form of 

the national defense and military strategy: 

we owe it'to the people of Oregon and California to settle 
Nebraska without delay. The constitution of the United States, 
requires us to protect all parts of the Union. Our treaty ob- 
ligations require us to protect all those who reside upon ter- 
ritory, we have acquired from other nations. . . . 

But what is to become of the poor Indian? My opinion is 
that a quarter section of land should be secured to each of 
our border Indians; and it should be made inalienable for two 
or three generations and that the government should purchase 
the residue of the land and put white people on it. ... To 
civilize the Indian, you must place him among civilized men. 
The Hall outline closed with a paragraph on the plains Indian, 

as distinguished from the border tribes: 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that I have as much philanthropy in 
my composition as falls to the share of ordinary men. But I 
am free to admit, I am proud to declare that I have none of 
that spirit which would permit men, women and children of 
my own race to perish on the plains for want of shelter under 
which to seek refuge from disease, in order than another race 
may continue to shoot the bow and arrow, hunt buffaloes, wear 
the breech clout and eat dog. . . . 4 
The quality of Hall's speech is beyond question, even though 
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certain of his arguments about title may be unacceptable. With- 
out the survival of a larger number of newspapers in western 
Missouri, any attempt at estimating its influence must be tenta- 
tive. The indirect evidence reflected through comments and ex- 
changes in the Gazette and Tribune, indicates a very favorable 
response. 

When the Parkville Luminary came out aggressively for Ne- 
braska, the Gazette acknowledged its important aid. The St. 
Louis Republican, in particular, had stirred up the Luminary by 
undertaking to prove that settlement was illegal, and that the 
military had authority to remove settlers: "This is certainly 
startling intelligence to the pioneer. Will the Republican inform 
us to what far seeing statesman we are indebted for the adoption 
of that policy which arrests so full the progress of American 
settlements westward? " 5 

Besides this direct reply to the Republican, the Luminary ed- 
itor wrote an extended editorial explaining that he could no lon- 
ger limit himself to merely printing the news, but felt called upon 
to take the initiative in explaining his views on Indian policy and 
the advantages to Missouri of settlement. Under the first head 
he called attention to the status of the border Indians as emi- 
grants, the vicious annuity system, the importance of a farm and 
education program for them, the preparation of the wild Indians 
for civilization, assimilation as the eventual solution, the evil 
effects of delay in clear ing Indian title, a challenge of the com- 
petence of the Indian service, as assertion of the competence of 
the Indians. On the advantages of the settlement of Nebraska to 
Missouri, the Luminary listed three states to be formed directly 
between Missouri and California, business created for local 
railroads, protection and law and order in the intervening coun- 
try, the Pacific railroad, the increased cost of extinguishing 
Indian title as a consequence of delay, and the imposition of that 
advance in price upon the pioneer. The argument was so ably 
presented that it calls attention sharply to the loss to history in- 
curred by the absence of a file of that paper, and justifies a re- 
printing of the editorial as preserved in the St. Joseph Gazette 
of October 26, 1853: 

We have hitherto confined ourselves to the collection and 
dissemination of information, concerning affairs of this Ter- 
ritory, considering our readers competent to judge for them- 
selves; but in looking over our exchanges, we find the ques- 
tion of the settlement of that vast Territory an empire in 
embryo the final disposition of the Indians and other matters 
of interest connected therewith, all narrowed down to a per- 
sonal question between two men. We cannot pander to the 
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miasmic taste that leads to such a course. It is little less 
than an insult to the good sense of the people 'Our country's 
interests' is our motto. And what are they? The settlement 
of Nebraska and a just and honorable final disposition of the 
Indians. The Government of the United States should exer- 
cise a parental solicitude for these Indians. Nebraska is not 
their home, they have been shoved ahead of the white man, 
and compelled to civilize the earth and air before him, with 
its attending sickness, till they are diminishing in numbers 
and gradually becoming extinct. This is cruel policy, besides 
there is little in this extreme frontier life to humanize their 
natures. The system of annuities is wrong; it will vitiate any 
community. Experience shows they will no longer depend 
upon their industry, but upon their annuities. Let the Govern- 
ment guarantee a good farm, and utensils of husbandry to 
those who wish to stay and become citizens, and give all their 
children, and youth a good industrial education in perpetuity. 
Those who are too wild to bear the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, give them wild lands farther west and give them not an- 
nuities, but an industrial education, so they will be prepared 
for civilization when it again approaches them. There is no 
hope for the Indian, but to mingle his blood and destinies with 
the Anglo Saxon race. We learn that most of the Indians are 
willing to accept some such arrangement. Now is the time 
for our Government to act in the matter. Delay may thicken 
difficulties. From what we can learn Mr. Manypeiuiy does 
not meet the case by coming right up to the mark. The Indians 
dislike diplomacy. It is rather unfortunate, too, that some of 
the Indian Agents were imported, who know little of Indian 
character, and whose influence has been exerted rather to 
prejudice the Indian mind against permitting the whites to 
settle near them. There were competent men on the frontier 
well acquainted with Indian character who would have done 
this matter up in double quick time. We learn Mr. Manypenny 
says the Pioneers have made such a fuss that the Indian will 
ask enormous prices for their land. We dissent from show- 
ing the hardy Pioneers before the public as the authors of all 
mischief. We recommend him to correct some of his own 
family of agents and traders, before he goes abroad. There 
are shrewd men among the Indians who fully appreciate the 
value of their lands, and who are able to cope even with the 
diplomatists of Europe. They were ready to treat, and we 
think it bad policy that Mr. Manypenny did not stand up to the 
fedder. The golden opportunity is lost forever. But perhaps 
he has reasons we know not of, and his action in the premises 
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must affect the entire Indian policy. As to the settlement of 
the country, the Pioneers know how that is to be done. 

We cannot see the great injury, the settlement of Nebraska 
will do this State. A great State must spring up on the waters 
of the Kansas, another on the headwaters of the Platte, Ar- 
kansas, Grand, and Rio del Norte rivers; another at the Salt 
Lake, which with the travel and commerce to the Pacific 
States, will line Missouri with thoroughfares for the passing 
millions We notice five Railroads in the process of comple- 
tion through northern Illinois. The local business did not 
call for them; they are reaching for Iowa. How many Rail- 
roads would Missouri have running through her, if she is true 
to her interest, when so many greater States than Iowa are 
settled west for us? Can it be that the Government will keep 
for hunting grounds the 60,000 square miles of rich land im- 
mediately west of the Indian lands on our border? Instead of 
common hunting grounds, it is made the theater of robberies 
and Indian fights. An intelligent Delaware says he hopes the 
whites will settle out there and protect them from the wild 
Indians. Fort Riley, at the junction of the Republican and 
Smoky Hill forks, is of no use but to deplete the treasury; 
five hundred Pioneers settled out there would have been a 
more effective protection, Who advised the removal from 
Fort Leavenworth out there, to the injury of the business of 
Platte county? We are unwilling to believe that obstacles 
are thrown into the way of settling these fine lands West of 
Missouri, for the purpose of obstacles in the way of the cen- 
tral route of the Pacific Railroad. No false colors will save 
the authors from merited vengeance. We had thought that 
$ 50,000 were judiciously appropriated to purchase the Indian 
lands and thereby procure the right of way for the Pacific 
Rail Road. We are disappointed; nothing has been done at the 
proper time; the lands appreciate in value, till finally, when 
something is done, the whole burden will be laid on the shoul- 
ders of the hardy Pioneer, who must toil and sweat to pay a 
high price for a little home. Things look gloomy; we hope 
the fog will blow off soon and show a clear sky. Will the Gov- 
ernment drive the settlers off the United States land? We 
shall wait and see. 

But the capacity of controversialists to torture language is il- 
lustrated by the editor of the Liberty Democratic Platform who 
quoted Resolutions one and seven adopted by the St. Joseph mass 
meeting: 1. "Resolved, that it is in accordance with the genius 
and spirit of our institutions to extend the area of freedom;" and 
7. "Resolved, that in organizing Nebraska Territory, we are 
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opposed to agitating the slavery question. . . .* and asked: 
What does the first resolution mean, if, to use the mildest 
phraseology it does not slant deeply into Freesoilism? If it 
does, it kills the seventh which, perhaps, was merely inter- 
lined to keep up appearances. If it does not, of what use was 
it being put right in front of the others? or among them at 
all? 

The Gazette exclaimed: 

Hear it ye friends of our glorious, free and republican insti- 
tutions, that the extension of the area of freedom, the exten- 
sion of our free institutions, is pronounced freesoilism. . . . 
But free soil is one of those stereotyped words used by cer- 
tain papers, in place of argument. ... No one is exempt 
from their denunciations who does not sing the same song as 
them. 

Eastin continued, asking why did not the Platform print Hall's 
speech? Likewise, he took the Platte Argus to task: "Publish 
the speech and let your readers see Ms arguments in favor of 
extending the area of freedom, and the immediate settlement of 
and organization of Nebraska Territory." 6 

Eastin' s idea of extending the area of freedom is in the same 
category as Ridenbaugh's editorial in the Gazette, March 10, 

1852, on the liberal party, and the whig, Miller's editorial, in 
the Tribune, August 23, 1853, on the Bible and Revolution in 
China: "It is a fact well attested by history that wherever the 
Bible goes, freedom, sooner or later follows. ... No power 
but that of omnipotence can stay the spirit of freedom and of 
free inquiry. . . ." All three were unconscious captives to the 
ideology of the democratic slave society in which they found 
themselves. Eastin had used the word stereotype as applied to 
freesoilism, but stranger things have happened, than that the of- 
fensively proslavery sheet, the Platform, should assume the du- 
bious role of pointing up the paradox that might serve to break 
the spell of the stereotype which really included itself and its 
own fate. 

2* Gazette -Cycle feud over Nebraska 

Something must be said about the local rivalry of the Gazette, 
the democratic organ, and the Commercial Cycle, the whig jour- 
nal in St. Joseph. The Cycle had come into existence on May 27, 

1853, or metamorphosed from the Adventure into the Commer- 
cial Cycle, on that day. Its editor was James A. Millan, and 
Eastin greeted him thus: "Though we differ politically, yet we 
esteem its editor. Mr. Millan is a high minded and honorable 
contemporary, with whom we hope to labor cheerfully and 
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unitedly in all things calculated to develop the resources of this 
section of the State, and to advance the prosperity of our young 
and rapidly growing city." 7 

Unfortunately, the file of the Cycle for these years has not 
survived. All that can be reconstructed of its position is from 
the columns of its rival, except for an occasional reference from 
other papers. Neither paper could see any political good in the 
other. Under these circumstances, too much cannot be made of 
these editorials, and certainly the Nebraska and the railroad 
questions were not really issues between them or between the 
parties. The whig Tribune, for example, was absolutely loyal 
to the whig party, but substantially "sound" on the Nebraska 
question, only more moderate than the Gazette in expression of 
its views. Possibly, if not probably, the real issue between the 
Gazette and the Cycle, and many other democratic and whig pa- 
pers, was more a difference over credit for Nebraska, the Pa- 
cific railroad, etc., than anything else, and in that perspective 
the differences were primarily procedural, with a view to jockey- 
ing for political position from which to base claims for credit. 
Again and again the Tribune insisted upon whig credit for inter- 
nal improvement policies and their consequences, and specifical- 
ly, August 19, 1853, with reference to the Pacific railroad, de- 
clared: "The Whigs are for it, and as it is the great question of 
the day, we have no doubt but that to the Whigs will the honor 
and credit be due of saving the measure from defeat." The be- 
lated "repentence" of the democratic party, and especially the 
apparent commitment of the Pierce administration during the 
summer of 1853, under the influence of the internal improvements 
wing, was given a conspicuous place in the commentary within 
both parties. 

The Gazette had come into Eastings control on April 20, and 
the Cycle owner engaged a new editor about the first of Novem- 
ber 1853. Eastin welcomed the new Cycle editor C. M. Davis, a 
young man, formerly of the Columbia (Missouri) Sentinel, on 
November 9: "He is a good writer, a strong whig, and a gentle- 
man." Although opposing him politically, "we are glad to have so 
honorable an opponent to contend with." This was in the best 
tradition of editorial courtesy, but the reader must not be mis- 
led. So far as the political flavor of the running fight with the 
Cycle was concerned, there was no perceptible change with this 
date in the Gazette's editorial sniping and controversy. 

The Gazette accused the Cycle of shedding crocidile tears 
over the dissension within the democratic party, arguing that the 
only way the whig party could hope for success was in perpetu- 
ating division among democrats. This was because the whig 
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party was divided, and the Cycle was in a quandary which side 
to take on the Pacific railroad and Nebraska, blowing hot or 
cold as the St. Louis Missouri Republican led, but now he was 
particularly gloomy because the St. Louis News, also whig, had 
attacked the "devious windings and treachery" of the Republican 
on these subjects. 8 

During late October the editors of the area were roving wide- 
ly in search of subscriptions or other unannounced objectives. 
The Gazette for October 26, 1853, was given its final form by 
the office staff in the absence of Editor Eastin, using, in part at 
least, material he had written in advance for this emergency. 
On his return from Holt and Atchison counties, he filled the issue 
of November 2 with an unusual number of editorial paragraphs 
aimed at his rival editor who had been covering the same terri- 
tory. At Oregon (Missouri), he reported that the hotel manager 
"gave us a room, three live editors (a rare sight) and a lawyer." 
Exactly what it was all about was never revealed, but the Cycle 
editor had traveled alone: 

The editor of the Cycle says he 'rode all the way to Oregon 
in one day.' ... On his return trip he says he was in 'hot 
pursuit of a brace of Benton editors/ Well there is no doubt 
he made the trip. And we remember to have seen him in 
'hot pursuit,' bobbing up and down on a hard trotting horse 
far in the rear. We expect he will continue in pursuit, but 
never catch up. 

Another paragraph developed the same theme phrase: "The 
last we saw of the editor of the Cycle on his return trip from 
Oregon he was still in 'hot pursuit,' "in the rear like the whig 
party. 

Apparently the editor of the Cycle replied in kind, and on 
November 9 Eastin returned his compliments: 

The editor of the Cycle, in his 'hot pursuit,' says he passed 
on, leaving us 'tied up hard and fast' at the Nebraska House 
bar-room in Savannah, and he cannot say whether we were in 
'communion with the spirits or not/ He 'passed on/ Just 
think of it ! He stopped with friend Rice of the 'Nebraska 
House' on his way up to Oregon and found no spirits in the 
bar-room, hence he passed on without stopping on his return 
trip, in hot pursuit, for the Bar-room of the City Hotel in St. 
Joseph, where he could commune with the spirits, more con- 
genial to his feelings having lost the trail in his 'hot pur- 
suit' after a 'brace of Benton editors/ 
Probably there is more in these quoted phrases than meets 
the eye, "double-talk" about "hot pursuit" and such things that 
were well understood by the gossips who met at the bar rooms 
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and other gathering places in St. Joseph and vicinity, meanings 
that have been lost in time. The new editor of the Cycle, young 
Davis, had been greeted in the issue of November 2, "a gentle- 
man, . . . We are glad to have so honorable an opponent. ..." 
Was this "double-talk," aimed more at the old editor than in 
compliment to the new one? In any case, Eastin made no dis- 
tinctions thereafter, ringing all the changes on the theme of "hot 
pursuit," which Davis had to accept as part of the inheritance of 
partisan editorship. These editorial exchanges were more than 
by-play. They explained somewhat the atmosphere of the area 
and time that contributes to the task of interpreting the meaning 
behind the formal language in which the major political contro- 
versies were being carried on. The political ideology of the 
time had been reduced to stereotypes, and when these are separ- 
ated from their context the meaning may be reversed, and still 
the language be quoted accurately. 

In the two issues of the Gazette in which the preceding pleas- 
antries were exchanged, a debate over issues was interspersed. 
The Gazette of November 2 printed detached paragraphs, or 
short editorials scattered at random. To the Cycle charge that 
the question of settling Nebraska was designed to promote Ben- 
tonism,, Eastin retorted: 

If it was to promote whiggery, then the tune would be changed. 
. . . Neighbor, Nebraska will be settled and organized speed- 
ily, and soon a new State formed, and thus another democratic 
State will be added to the Union. But the Cycle no doubt is for 
Nebraska at the proper time. Please neighbor, tell us when 
that proper time will arrive? 

Again Eastin broke out in another place in answer to the Cy- 
cle's assertion that Nebraska would be organized if only it 
could be taken out of the hands of the "quacks" who were "doc- 
toring" it. In whose hands would the Cycle place it, Eastin 
queried: Atchison's, and disturb the compromise measures 
which had been endorsed by the whig national convention? "We 
thought you had come to our aid." Take a stand, Eastin admon- 
ished, show some courage, if as professed, the Cycle was an in- 
dependent paper. The St. Louis News had defied the Missouri 
Republican, why not the Cycle? 

In another place the Gazette quoted the Cycle as asking who 
could find any man, woman, or child who opposed the settlement 
of Nebraska, and challenged his quibble with language and re- 
stated the issue "Have you found anybody who is opposed to im- 
mediate settlement of the Territory. . . . Have you found any 
one who believes that no no part of Nebraska can now be set- 
tled? " 
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The Cycle had commended the Gazette for coming to its aid 
in defending President Stewart in his management of the Hanni- 
bal and St. Joseph Railroad Company. Eastin denied the se- 
quence, asserting that the Gazette had been defending Stewart, 
but where was the Cycle then? 

A longer explanation appeared elsewhere. The Cycle: "Stand 
to your guns gentlemen, we shall have need for you in pushing 
through our Rail Road and sustaining its President, The time is 
coming for action." That was more than Eastin' s patience could 
stand: "The editor must have just waked out of a sort of Rip Van 
Winkle sleep. Where was the editor, and what was he doing when 
we first broke the ice. . . ? " It was the Gazette that defended 
the railroad and its officers when bringing it into existence, and 
when the attempt was made to depreciate its stock: 

The next thing we will hear the editor claiming to be the de- 
fender of the right of the Pioneer to settle on government 
lands, or lands not belonging to the Indians in Nebraska. A 
few weeks since the Cycle was with the Gazette in reference 
to the settlement of Nebraska. It had not then, we suppose, 
got the cue, but now, since the 'Doctor s* and politicians have 
been discussing the subject, it is become all wrong, and the 
editor is trying to save the country from the 'murderous 
hands of the quacks,' what a generous heart moved by such 
noble impulses. How the pioneer and the poor man will 
thank him, for resuscitating the "well nigh killed patient.' 
But how happens it the editor's sympathies were not moved 
until the 'patient is well nigh killed?' Well Doctor, you are 
a little too late in making the discovery. 
The next week the dialogue was continued in this form: 

The Cycle: "Nebraska will certainly be organized if it 
can only be taken out of the hands of those who are now doc- 
toring it." 

The Gazette: " In whose hands would you place it? " 
The Cycle: "Why, into good Whig hands, of course." 
The Gazette: [Paraphrased and condensed: Those of Sen- 
ator Geyer? What did he do last session? Nothing. What 
will he do next session? The same? Who are the good whigs 
who would organize Nebraska? (Silence)] . 

The Gazette: "What a good excuse for some men to oppose 
the immediate settlement and organization of Nebraska, be- 
cause Benton advocated it. Is not this so Cycle? * 

The Gazette: "What if Benton does advocate Nebraska, 
its settlement and organization, is that any good reason for 
any man to oppose it, who professes to be in favor of the 
measure ?" 
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The Cycle finally succeeded in interrupting the monologue: 
"We are for settling it [ Nebraska] 'immediately' or 'sooner' 
if possible, if you 'tinkers' will only get out of the way and let 
us do it." 

The Gazette: [ Invoking the traditional expletive of Andrew 
Jackson] "That 'tarnal' 'if/ how it is in the way of our neigh- 
bor of the Cycle, who would be in favor of the immediate set- 
tlement of Nebraska 'if' it was not to promote Bentonism, or 
'if' the tinkers will only get out of the way. . . .'" 

3. Decision to hold a delegate convention 

Again at a critical time in the history of the Nebraska move- 
ment the file of the Gazette is wanting to provide the desired 
coverage, and the files of the other papers of the area are lack- 
ing altogether. Eastin's tour of the northwest counties had im- 
paired the coverage of the essential local news for the issue of 
October 26, and November 2, and the dedication of the new build- 
ing of the Camden Point Academy (women) took him away again, 
a fact that is reflected in the issue of November 9. The issue 
due November 16 was not published because of the absence of 
the editor. He reported on the Camden Point journey on Novem- 
ber 23, but the issue of November 30 is missing from the file. 
The next available issue is therefore December 7, which report- 
ed upon the mass meeting at St. Joseph of December 3. Thus by 
a most peculiar series of coincidences the records of the three 
formative steps leading to the delegate convention of January 
9-10, 1854 are defective: The St. Joseph mass meeting of August 
27, the issue of the call November 9 for the delegate convention, 
and the immediate preliminaries to the mass meeting of Decem- 
ber 3. 

On November 9, 1853, the Gazette published the call for a 
delegate convention to consider the Nebraska issue, and suggest- 
ed the Buchanan county mass meeting: 

It is suggested lay many to have a general convention of 
the friends of Nebraska, of its immediate organization and 
settlement at St. Joseph, on the memorable 8th of January 
next, without distinction of party. What say the people of 
Buchanan [ county] to holding a meeting at some early day 
for the purpose of expressing our views and appointing dele- 
gates to attend said proposed convention. 

The people of North Western Iowa are alive on the subject, 
and already are holding meetings in most of the counties, 
urging the importance of an early organization of Nebraska. 
The people of Missouri are alike interested in the great 
importance of the measure. The great mass of the people 
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are for the early organization of the Territory, and its speedy 
settlement. Westward the star of Empire takes its way, and 
westward is the watchward of the pioneer, and the emigrant. 
As well attempt to roll back the mighty current of the Mis- 
souri River, as to stop the emigration westward. Public pol- 
icy, public interest, the security of the Pacific Railroad from 
our borders, all require the speedy settlement of Nebraska. 
The people feel it and knowing their right to settle on the 
public lands not owned by Indians, will, despite the efforts of 
the croakers, time serving politicians, and slavery agitators, 
take possession of that country, if it is not organized at the 
coming session of Congress. 

Now is the time for action. The people want no stumbling 
blocks thrown in the way. Organize and settle the territory, 
is their motto and rallying cry. Hie slavery agitators and 
their sympathizers, who are now doctoring it, can effect noth- 
ing. There is always something in the way with these men, 
who profess to be in for Nebraska. 

We are in for the Convention. Let us have a rousing meet- 
ing, and proclaim in thunder tones our sentiments for the im- 
mediate organization of Nebraska, without reference to any 
of the extraneous issues attempted to be brought in by design- 
ing politicians. 'Now is the day, and now is the hour' for the 
friends of Nebraska to act. If the people will only speak out 
their sentiments and let them be known at Washington, a bill 
will be passed the next session of Congress. 

When shall we have a meeting to take the preliminary 
steps for holding the general Convention? Let us hear from 
our friends. 

Certainly there was more involved in this editorial than might 
appear at first reading. So far as the available columns of the 
Gazette are concerned, there was no preparation for this plan of 
a delegate convention for January 8, and really he was taking the 
plan substantially as an accomplished fact. His suggestion, that 
might be more properly interpreted as taking the initiative, was 
the reference to a Buchanan county mass meeting and the fixing 
of a date for it. What was the origin of the delegate convention 
and how was the decision to hold it arrived at? When and how 
did St. Joseph give its consent to act as host, or extend the invi- 
tation, as the case may be, and assume the responsibility for 
the entertainment, of so large a gathering in mid-winter? Could 
this have been a part of the objective, or the primary objective, 
of the editorial tour in late October of the northwestern coun- 
tiesthe sojourn in Oregon, in Holt county? Or was it a by- 
product of the expedition? And another consequence of the out- 
break of editorial brick-bat throwing? 
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In its issue of November 23, the Gazette printed a story of" 
the agitation in Iowa: 

Western Iowa in commotion? Mills county in the field ! A 
large and enthusiastic meeting was held at Glenwood, Mills 
Co. Iowa, on Nov. 7th, and resolutions passed in favor of the 
immediate settlement and organization of Nebraska. Dele- 
gates were appointed to attend the 8th January Convention at 
St. Joseph. Speed the good work. Let other counties hold 
meetings and do likewise. Our people are making prepara- 
tions to receive large delegations from Missouri and Iowa. 
An Iowa meeting at Sidney on November 7 was reported also 
* n ^ e National Intelligencer, December 1, but with details not 
recorded in the Gazette. Presided over by William C. Means of 
Page county, the meeting consisted of citizens of three counties, 
adopted resolutions calling for early organization of Nebraska, 
extinguishment of Indian title, and recommended boundaries; 
36 30* and 44 for the southern and northern limits, and the 
Missouri river and the Rocky Mountains as the eastern and 
western lines. Furthermore a general convention was announced 
to be held at St. Joseph, January 8, 1854. 

If the date of the Glenwood and Sidney meetings are correct, 
the appointment of delegates had occurred two days prior to the 
first announcement of the proposed delegate convention in the 
Gazette, November 9. 

As the Gazette missed publication on November 16, the next 
reference to the preparations, locally, was on November 23. 
"Remember the Nebraska Meeting called by near 500 citizens, 
to take place in Saint Joseph, on Saturday, 3d December. Let 
there be a full turn out." As this generation and this community 
were so largely preoccupied with the meaning of mechanical 
technology, there was certainly no impropriety on the part of 
the program planners of the St. Joseph Lyceum, when they had 
framed the question of discussion at the meeting of November 
24 -Mo practical mechanics operate injuriously to the laboring 
classes?'' Unfortunately, no report on the debate was published. 
It is possible that some non-conformist spoke out (certainly 
some one must have thought, even if it did not show on his face) 
about the comparative operation of machines and slaves (me- 
chanical versus muscle-power) on the welfare of the laboring 
classes. 

The editor did speak out, however, but in quite another con- 
nection, on the question of how mechanical power would operate 
upon St. Joseph, to make it a city of 25,000 people in ten years- 
railroads and the power of geographical position: 

In two or three years our railroad will be completed to the 
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Mississippi river connecting with roads already completed 
bringing us in three days of New York. St. Joseph will be 
the terminus, for years, on the western borders of civiliza- 
tion and forever the metropolis, the great mart of commerce 
for western Missouri, Iowa, and three-fourths of Nebraska 
and the great central point for Oregon and California over- 
land emigrants. Look on the map at our position, . . . , 9 
This was an ambitious program, indeed, for St. Joseph. The 
townsite had been entered at the land office in 1843, by Joseph 
Robidoux, Sr., a short quarter, but now comprised about 1,000 
acres, and claimed about 4,000 people. All in ten years. The 
year 1851 had been the "gloomy period," which continued into 
1852, but 1853 was reputed to be prosperous. 10 

4. Preparatory Mass Meetings 

The record of the Nebraska convention preparatory mass 
meetings held to appoint delegates to the St. Joseph delegate 
convention of January 9-10, 1854, is not complete. In some 
cases dates are missing, in some about all that is known is that 
a meeting was held, and in a few cases fairly full reports of 
proceedings and copies of the resolutions have survived. The 
list, as nearly chronologically as a knowledge of the dates per- 
mits, includes Glenwood, Iowa, November 7 (?); Sidney, Iowa, 
November 7; Jefferson township, Andrew county, Missouri, 
November 25; Andrew county, Missouri, November 26; Buchanan 
county at St. Joseph, December 3; Platte county (a democratic 
party rally did double duty) December 5; Sidney, Fremont county, 
Iowa (seven counties); Sidney mass meeting, 3 counties; Smith- 
field, Nebraska territory; Oregon, Holt county, December 19; 
Great Nemaha Agency, Nebraska territory, December 27, 1853; 
Gentry county, Missouri, January 2, 1854. 

The Jefferson township, Andrew county, Missouri, resolutions 
of November 25 opened with the preamble "Your Committee be- 
lieving that Nebraska Territory will be occupied and settled by 
citizens of our own country, immediately, whether there is any 
legal provision or not. Therefore be it resolved," that the Indian 
title be extinguished immediately, especially on the Missouri 
border; that Nebraska be organized "so that our citizens can es- 
tablish themselves in said Territory legally, and have protection 
of our government;" and "That we consider the organization of 
Nebraska Territory as a matter of great importance to the United 
States, and especially to the people of Missouri." 11 

The Andrew county mass meeting was held at Savannah, Nov- 
ember 26, 1853: 
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The bone and sinew, the hard fisted yeomanry of the county, 
came up to the County seat, and gave vent to their feelings 
on the great questions of the settlement and organization of 
Nebraska, in language not to be mistaken. Whigs, Anties, 
and Democrats alike, united on the common platform of their 
country 5 s interest, and laying aside their party's feelings, 
magnanimously acted together in the common cause. 
The meeting exhibited enthusiasm and unanimity on the reso- 
lutions: 

Manypenny is condemned, Benton and Hall obtained a proper 
need of praise honorable alike to them and to the people who 
voted and Atchison is 'dead as a mackeral.' 'There are 
none so poor as to do him reverence.' He will find none in 
Andrew willing to follow his insane course in opening again 
the agitation of the Slavery question and in opposing the exten- 
sion of the 'area of freedom.' 

C. F. Holly acted as chairman of the committee on resolutions, 
and during the committee's deliberations the convention was en- 
tertained by Eastin and D. M. Johnson, from St. Joseph. The 
fifteenth resolution in praise of Benton ran into difficulties, was 
amended on Holly's motion to extend the thanks of the people to 
Willard P. Hall, and other friends of Nebraska, and in this form 
was adopted by *a large vote," the others having been approved 
unanimously. The text of the resolutions as reported follow, the 
amendment to the fifteenth being added in brackets because the 
exact wording is not available: 

Whereas in a free country, the people have a right, at all 
times, to assemble themselves together, to consider the pol- 
icy of their government, or to discuss public measures, and 
whereas it becomes especially expedient for them so to do at 
a time like this, when an immense extent of country, imme- 
diately contiguous to our frontier is seeking the aegis of our 
laws, and the protection of a governmental organization; we 
therefore, the sovereign People of Andrew county, now in 
Mass meeting assembled, do hereby, 

1. Resolved, That we entertain no timid or jealous fore- 
bodings of the indefinite extention of the 'area of freedom,' 
or of the onward progression of the age in which we live; but 
are in favor of the general expansion of our glorious political 
institutions everywhere and of the rescue of every waste spot, 
on the globe, from savage barbarism and its earliest dedica- 
tion to the ennobling purpose of civilized life. 

2. Resolved, That the vast territory some 300 miles wide 
and 600 miles long intervening between this frontier and the 
rich dependencies of the Pacific, which, (although now 
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inhabited by the wild aborigines or traversed by the wilder 
animals of the prairie) is so susceptible of sustaining other 
millions of free men, and of adding many new stars to our 
political constellation, and we are therefore in favor of such 
legislation as will cover the whole extent of that wilderness 
with a free people and a free government. 

3. Resolved, That in failing to extend to Nebraska, the po- 
litical organization sought at the last session of Congress, 
that body or the men therein who were the authors of such 
failure, have a vast responsibility to encounter at the bar of 
public opinion, and we trust it will be fully met. 

4. Resolved, That it is the duty of Congress, as early as 
possible at its ensuing session, to organize Nebraska into a 
territory, and thus give to her residents, travelers, traders 
and citizens, the protection of law, and the rights and priv- 
ileges of a free people. 

5 . Resolved, That, in affecting that organization, a bill- 
substantially similar in its provisions to those in Hairs Bill, 
introduced at the last session, and so ably advocated by our 
late faithful Representative, Hon. Willard P. Hall would 
meet our approbation, and, as we believe, that of the country. 

6. Resolved, That in organizing Nebraska territory, the 
pestiferous question of slavery should be entirely excluded; 
and the people who shall settle it, should determine for them- 
selves whether future State or States, which shall hereafter 
be formed from its area, shall be free States, or Slave States; 
and, from such decision, when made, there should be no ap- 
peal. 

7. Resolved, That, we are utterly opposed to any re-agita- 
tion of that ' vexed question/ now happily at rest and we 'will 
resist all attempts at renewing in Congress or out of it, the 
agitation of the slavery question, under whatever shape or 
color the attempt may be made.' 

8. Resolved, That, we consider the agitation of the slavery 
question, in connection with the organization of Nebraska ter- 
ritory, dangerous to the peace of the country, fatal to the best 
interests of Nebraska itself, and even threatening the harmony, 
if not the perpetuity of the whole Union. 

9. Resolved, That, all those portions of Nebraska, not in- 
cluded within the limits of Indian reservations and which 
comprise the greater bulk of that territory, are as clearly 
United States land, and as equally subject to the lawful occu- 
pation and settlement of American citizens, as are any other 
vacant government land, not surveyed, reserved, or pre- 
empted. 
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10. Resolved, That, while we are in favor of maintaining 
inviolate, the faith of treaties, yet we believed, the best in- 
terest of the red races, as well as our own, alike require the 
speedy extinction of all the Indian titles in Nebraska, and the 
like speedy occupation and settlement of that whole territory 
by the patriotic vanguard of the Anglo Saxon race. 

11. Resolved, That, in seeking immediate settlements in 
that territory in advance of such extinguishment of Indian ti- 
tles, 'that meritorious class of citizensthe hardy pioneer' 
may rely upon Col. Benton's map upon which has been drawn 
all the Indian Reservations as an accurate and invaluable 
guide. 

12. Resolved, That, all the settlers in Nebraska are en- 
titled, of right, and should receive from the general govern- 
ment, equal protection, and equal pre-emption, graduation, or 
homestead gratuities as have any received who have settled, 
or shall hereafter settle, on any other portions of Uncle Sam's 
Farm. 

13. Resolved, That, while the appropriation of $50,000 
made at the last session, to make treaties, met our approba- 
tion, and excited our hopes, the entire failure, so far, to ac- 
complish the object of that appropriation, have disappointed 
the just expectations of the country. 

14. Resolved, That, while it is the duty of the Executive to 
see 'that the laws are faithfully executed/ President Pierce, 
in having commissioned an officer to execute the law afore- 
said, is not liable to censure in the premise; but Col. Many- 
penny the Commissioner, in grossly neglecting the duties of 
his appointment, in meddling in the local politics of that ter- 
ritory, and failing to treat with tribes of Indians, who were 
willing and proposed so to treat and in finally, returning to 
Washington without carrying out in good faith the appropria- 
tion made by Congress, or assigning any satisfactory reason 
for the failure, has evinced a marked contempt for public 
opinion, a disregard of law, and, his utter inefficiency as a 
public officer. 

15. Resolved, That, the unwearied efforts of our late Sen- 
atorPater Senatus Col. Thos. H. Benton, to arouse public 
attention to the claim of Nebraska territory to secure the lo- 
cation of the grand "Highway of Nations' through its center, 
and to promote the general weal of this State and the Union, 
deserve, and will receive, the heartfelt approbation of a 
grateful country ! 

[The substance of Holly's amendment was that the thanks 
of the people are extended also to William P. Hall, and other 
friends of Nebraska.] 
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16. Resolved, That, we approve of the plan of celebrating 
the anniversary, of the last battle of our second war of Inde- 
pendencethat of New Orleans, by holding a general conven- 
tion of all the friends of Nebraska without distinction of Party 
at St. Joseph, on Monday the ninth day of January next 1854. 

17. Resolved, That, this meeting select one hundred citi- 
zens, to represent Andrew county in said Convention. 12 

The reactions of an outsider, the whig St. Louis News, which 
reprinted a part of the resolutions, was to pronounce them "of a 
bold and decided stamp," and then continued: 

These gatherings in the frontier counties teach a lesson, 
which jolt-head politicians would do well to heed, for there 
can be no doubt that the West is in favor of the settlement of 
the Territory, and the natives are not opposed to it, but are 
anxious for the United States laws to be extended over the 
country. 

It will not do for an aspiring politician, even though he be, 
ex-officio, Vice President [Atchison], to attempt to stem the 
tide of this sentiment, for when the people rise in a mass for 
a measure, they run over men who labor under the delusion 
that the opinion of a great man can do anything when opposed 
by the overwhelming force of popular will. 13 
Two Nebraska meetings were reported for Sidney, Fremont 
county, Iowa, both without dates, but one apparently the earlier 
of the two covering seven counties, and the other three counties. 
The news story about the former is as follows: 

Seven counties in convention, at Sidney, Fremont Co. Iowa 
sixty-one Delegates appointed to the monster Demonstration 
St. Joseph on the 9th. All western Iowa is alive upon the sub- 
ject of Nebraska. Iowa will be well represented. . . . Ne- 
braska Territory will be represented by Delegates. The peo- 
ple are determined to have Nebraska organized. The croakers, 
time serving politicians, and slavery agitators, had just as 
well prepare for it. 

Read the proceedings of the meeting of citizens of Fremont, 
Mills, Page, Adams, Taylor, and Montgomery counties Iowa, 
and Atchison Co., Missouri. Nows the day and nows the hour, 
to urge the question. Go on in the good work. 14 
The Fremont County Journal took notice of the social aspects 
planned for the convention at St. Joseph: 

The ladies of St. Joseph manifest almost as much interest 
as the gentlemen in the Nebraska question, and with such 
valuable auxiliaries, we do not wonder, that they 'know no 
such word as fail' in considering the question of an early or- 
ganization of Nebraska Territory. 
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Not to be outdone in gallantry, the Gazette replied: 

Yes, sir, a grand Nebraska Ball. . . . Besides having the 
prettiest girls, we have the prettiest country in the world we 
mean, the Western borders of Missouri and Iowa, of course. 
Nebraska is all the go there, and he who is opposed to it, may 
expect to receive cold comfort from our Fair ones. . . . Can't 
you bring some of the Iowa girls down to our Nebraska Ball?. . . 
Two weeks later, the Gazette printed an editorial on a meeting 
at Sidney, Iowa, reported also in the new Fremont County Journal. 
The dates were not given by the Gazette, but the occasion was 
described as a mass meeting of citizens of three western Iowa 
counties, Fremont, Mills, and Page. Apparently, this was not 
the seven-county meeting already noticed, which had included 
one Missouri county in the company of six Iowa counties. The 
resolutions adopted by this mass meeting called for the organiza- 
tion of Nebraska, the extinguishment of Indian title, settlement, 
and suggested boundaries, an item not usually specified by such 
meetingsfor the north and south boundaries, the parallels of 
44 and 36 30', and east and west limits, Missouri and Iowa 
lines to the Rocky Mountains. Delegates were appointed to the 
St. Joseph convention. The editorial commentary used this pop- 
ular demonstration in Iowa as its text: 

It is evident that the question will have to be met and dis- 
posed of by Congress, and we believe the sooner it is done 
the better. The powerful impulse which has been carrying 
the people westward since Daniel Boone entered the wilder- 
ness of Kentucky, cannot be arrested until its great work shall 
have been accomplished, of subdueing nature and barbarism, 
and extending civilization, with its light and blessings, over 
the entire breadth of the continent. It is just as futile for pol- 
iticians to attempt to arrest this mighty movement as it would 
be for children to try to dam the Mississippi with straws. 

At the same time, we would not be regardless of the rights 
of the Indians. But the people of this region know very well 
that three-fourths of the vast territory of Nebraska, embrac- 
ing large tracts of unsurpassed fertility, with plenty of water 
and wood in a genial climate, and lying right along the most 
direct, and what we doubt not, will turn out to be, the best 
route for the Pacific railroad, are not yet encumbered by an 
Indian title or reservation, that can or ought to obstruct white 
settlements. The lands secured to the Indians by law for 
their residence and cultivation are but a small proportion of 
the territory and as to the pretended right of a few savages 
to make an everlasting hunting ground of vast regions that 
might afford a comfortable subsistence to millions of civilized 
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inhabitants, it is all nonsense. It may do for sentimental 
maiden speeches by youngsters just fledgling the wings of 
their imagination, but it is disowned by common sense and 
by the God of Nature, and passes by the hardy pioneer of 
civilization like the idle wind. 

The question for Congress to determine is simply this. 
Shall Nebraska be settled legally or illegally? The people 
will go to those parts of it not included within the Indian res- 
ervations, and take their chance of having their occupation 
legalized by future enactment, as that of squatters on our na- 
tional domain has invariably been heretofore; and some might 
intrude upon the Indian lands, and produce ill blood between 
the whites and aborigines in case of an irregular settlement 
like that of Kentucky and other older States, who would be 
prevented from doing so if Congress would at once clearly 
determine and settle the rights of both parties, by an act of 
organization. 15 

The mass meeting in Holt county met in the Court House, at 
Oregon, on December 19. The resolutions as reported by the 
committee were read one by one and voted unanimously, except 
one relating to Benton, and then the whole was adopted: 

Whereas, In a free government like that under which we 
live, we hold it to be the right as well as the imperative duty 
of the people to assemble together and investigate aU ques- 
tions pertaining to their interest, and that are of public con- 
cernment, and to express their wishes and views relative 
thereto, and 

Whereas, We the people of Holt county, in general mass 
meeting assembled, feel a deep and lively interest in the or- 
ganization and speedy settlement of the Nebraska Territory 
and the extinguishment of the Indian title to a small portion 
of it to which they have a right by treaty, with a view to the 
settlement of the whole Territory and also with a further view 
of the immense advantages that must result to our common 
country, by an extension of the laws of the United States over 
so fertile and extensive a region immediately adjoining us, 
and at present occupied almost exclusively by a few small 
and worthless tribes of Indians, therefore, 

Resolved 1st. That the Territory known as the Nebraska 
Territory, three-fourths of which belong to the government 
of the United States, and consequently is as open for settle- 
ment to its citizens as any other unsurveyed land, ought to 
be organized immediately into a Territorial Government, and 
that the Indian title to any portion of it ought to be speedily 
extinguished. 
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Resolved 2d. That the present interest and prosperity of 
Missouri, as well as of western Iowa, in either a social, 
pecuniary or commercial view demand immediate action by 
Congress, not only in organizing Nebraska into a Government, 
but in urging the extinguishment of the Indian title thereto. 
Resolved 3d. That we approve the Bill that passed the 
House of Representatives at the last session of Congress, 
commonly called Hall's Bill, and which was so ably advocated 
and sustained by our late faithful representative, the Hon. 
Willard P. Hall. 

Resolved 4th. That we regard the agitation of the slavery 
question in the organization of Nebraska Territory by urging 
a repeal of the Missouri Compromise, or the late compromise 
measures, as impolitic, unwise and uncalled for, and whoever 
makes any attempt in or out of Congress to revive it, we shall 
hold him an enemy to the Union, to the great interests of Mis- 
souri, and to the early organization and settlement of Nebras- 
ka Territory. 

Resolved 4th [ 5] . That we deem it to be the exclusive 
right of the people who may settle Nebraska Territory to 
judge and determine for themselves whether it shall be slave 
or free territory. 

Resolved 5th [ 6] . That the untiring efforts and zeal of our 
late distinguished Senator Thomas H. Benton, and the exer- 
tions of Willard P. HaU in the last Congress entitle them to 
the applause of 'Well done, good and faithful servants.' 

Resolved 6th [ 7] . [Approved St. Joseph Convention, Jan- 
uary 9, 1854] 'to concentrate public opinion of Missouri' 
[ and] 'to commemorate one of the most brilliant military 
achievements that adorns the pages of History.' 16 
The Gentry county mass meeting occurred January 2, 1854. 
Of the nine resolutions printed, three seem to call for reproduc- 
tion in full. The other six may be summarized. (1) Speedy set- 
tlement of the area between the Mississippi river states and the 
Pacific coast; (3) Denunciation of the "political demagogues," 
who for the sake of the Indian trade block the march of civiliza- 
tion, and infest the border with "savage vagrants"; (4) Those 
members of the Missouri delegation in congress who, either by 
negligence or opposition occasioned the defeat of the Nebraska 
bill of the last session, were unworthy of their offices; (7) Rec- 
Dgnition of Indian rights; (8) A blunt declaration that justifiable 
sxpectations had not been met with respect to the progress 
:oward extinguishment of Indian titles under the authorization 
)f the last congress; and lastly, appointment of delegates to the 
3t. Joseph convention was authorized. The text of Resolutions 
I, 5, and 6 follow: 
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2. Resolved, That it is the duty of Congress to commence 
the laudable enterprise of colonizing the interior of our coun- 
try by organizing the Territory of Nebraska without delay, 
and inviting, on the most liberal terms, the enterprising and 
hardy Pioneer to engage in the cultivation of its soil, to 
gladden its solitary wastes with the smiling abodes of civil- 
ized life and make 'the wilderness blossom as the rose.' 

5. Resolved, That in organization of the Territory of Ne- 
braska, the question of slavery ought to be entirely excluded, 
and that it should be left to the settlers of the Territory them- 
selves to determine whether the States, which may be here- 
after formed from its area, shall be free States or slave 
States, and in the settlement of this question Congress has no 
right to interfere. 

6. Resolved, That we are in favor of leaving the slavery 
question at rest as the constitution and laws of our country 
have settled it, and consider the agitation of it, in connection 
with the organization of the Territory of Nebraska as un- 
called for and dangerous to the peace of the country, and we 
shall regard those who renew 'agitation' on that 'vexed ques- 
tion' as disturbers of the public peace and enemies of our 
country. 17 

In the second resolution, three points may be stressed for 
further consideration, the words "interior" and "Pioneer," 
which do not fit into the frontier hypothesis stereotype of the 
modern Turnerian historiography, and the settlement policy 
"on the most liberal terms," which, may have been limited in 
the minds of some to land policy, but which may have been a 
"loaded" phrase, intended by others to include the right to bring 
with them freely their property, including the unfree their 
slaves. 

All of these meetings reported thus far were held in Missouri 
and Iowa, but a peculiar interest attached to the meetings held on 
the Nebraska side of the line. Unfortunately, the records are in- 
complete and the historian's curiosity must remain only partly 
satisfied. The announcement of a Smithfield, Nebraska, meeting 
yet to be held came by way of the Savannah Sentinel: "A Ne- 
braska Meeting in Nebraska, is to be held at Smithfield of the 
citizens of that Territory to appoint delegates. ... Go it for 
Nebraska.* 18 

The Smithfield community was not identified as present at 
St. Joseph, January 9, but delegates were present from three 
districts in Nebraska; Old Fort Kearney, Fort Leavenworth, and 
the Great Nemaha Agency. A report and resolutions are pre- 
served only for the last named locality. 
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The "citizens" of Nebraska met at the Great Nemaha Indian 
Agency, December 27, 1853, "for the purpose of taking into con- 
sideration the early settlement and organization of said Terri- 
tory by the whites and for the purpose of appointing delegates to 
the Nebraska convention, to be held in St. Joseph," January 9, 
1854. Six resolutions were adopted unanimously. Major D. Van- 
derslice, the Indian Agent, was chosen President and "stated the 
objects of the meeting and urged the importance of the subject 
and the necessity of the citizens having a voice in the organiza- 
tion of the Territory, and make known their own wishes upon the 
subject of such vast magnitude to themselves." 

The preamble to the resolutions recited the argument that 
"We being resident citizens of said Territory, feel a deep inter- 
est in the manner of its organization, believing that we should be 
represented in said convention," at St. Joseph. The resolution, 
dealing with delegates, did not vest the authority in the President 
to appoint them, as other meetings did, but named the fourteen 
delegates. These included the President and secretary, the maker 
of the motion to appoint a committee on resolutions, and the mem- 
bers of that committee, which included Thomas J. Vanderslice, 
brother of the Indian Agent. Furthermore, the report of the pro- 
ceedings made no reference to an orator or orators who were 
accustomed to entertain the audience while the resolutions com- 
mittee was deliberating. In fact, the suspicion is strong that 
the fourteen delegates and the mass meeting were one and the 
same body, who merely disguised the fact that they voted to go 
over in mass and attend the St. Joseph festivities, and present 
their own point of view; that of the Indian Agent, Indian trader, 
and other functionaries regularly associated with an Indian Agen- 
cy. That they did have a point of view is evidenced by the pre- 
amble and the resolutions. The first pronounced for the "earli- 
est practicable" organization, but with due regard for Indian 
rights, and went on record against unlawful encroachments upon 
Indian land or property, or any act calculated to excite the In- 
dians to any act of retaliation. There would seem to be good 
reason to assume that the course of action being followed was 
that of practical politics *if you can't beat 'em, jine <em;" and 
undertake to influence the details of the movement from within, 
rather than to continue futile opposition. The texts of resolu- 
tions 3, 4, and 5 are offered to document that conclusion: 

3. Resolved, That in our opinion no obstacle should, by 
the law organizing the Territory, be thrown in the way of 
Settlers who may be emigrants to the Territory, so as to 
prevent them from the introduction of any species of property 
recognized as such by any of the states of the Union; but the 
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right to such property ought to be guaranteed to the holders 
thereof who already reside within the boundary of the desig- 
nated Territory. 

4. Resolved, That this meeting is deeply impressed with 
the importance of a Rail Road to connect the Atlantic with the 
Pacific Ocean and will advocate that line or route which ap- 
proaches nearest to 40 north latitude and is practicable; 
and it is the deliberate opinion of this meeting, that this cen- 
tral route, is the cheapest, most direct and when completed, 
will be more convenient and conduce most to the interests of 
the whole Union than any other spoken of and that this subject 
should form part of the action of the convention. 

5. Resolved, That in our endeavors to advance these two 
great measures, we will avoid all fulsome praise, on the one 
hand, and all denunciation on the other, of individuals who 
have or may take part in advocating or perfecting the plans 
for the successful issue of the same. 19 

The managers of the St. Joseph delegate convention movement 
had been particularly careful to stress the point of view that the 
whole enterprise was non-partisan. These resolutions sounded 
a discordant note in the harmony, even though most carefully 
worded. "Perfecting the plans* ! ! What an ingeniously worded 
phrase, in the fifth resolution, to cover the activities of Atchison, 
and to serve notice that the Atchison group must not be pro- 
scribed for opinion's sake and for the principles alluded to in 
the third resolution. 

But a more direct, more potent, and more explosive action 
was taken in a democratic meeting in Platte county, December 5, 
the first day of the fall term of the Circuit Court. The second 
resolution adopted declared for the early organization of Nebras- 
ka, extinguishment of Indian title, "and the enactment of such 
laws, therefore as will ensure its early settlement without re- 
strictions." The fifth resolution exacted from the nominee en- 
dorsed for congress, from the fourth district, Henry M. Vories, 
the pledge of the first resolution the principles of the plat- 
forms of 1852 adopted at Baltimore and Jefferson City. In an 
editorial note, in the same issue of the Gazette which reported 
this action, Eastin ventured that the action of the Platte City 
mass meeting was entirely acceptable to the democracy of the 
whole districtdemocratic unity based upon principles. 20 The 
Glasgow Times charged a bargain had been struck between the 
Atchison-Benton factions: Atchison men endorsing Vories and 
the St. Joseph convention, and in return, Benton men endorsing 
Atchison candidates for the state legislature. In reporting this 
charge of bargain, the Gazette denied it, and denounced it as 
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another whig trick. 21 However that may have been, the legisla- 
ture to be elected in 1854 would be expected to elect the next 
Senator for Missouri. Atchison, Benton, or neither? Maybe a 
whig? To anticipate the outcome for the sake of perspective, 
the legislature deadlocked in a three-way contest: Atchison- 
Benton-Doniphan (whig), and no senator was elected. Belatedly, 
J. S. Green, a democrat was elected and took his seat in the 
senate January 21, 1857. Thus Missouri was without its second 
senator for most of the 34 congress. Possibly these develop- 
ments lends some significance to the observations of Robert 
Brown, editor of the Jeffersonian, Jackson, Cape Girardeau 
county, Missouri, on Atchison' s St. Joseph speech. Brown in- 
sisted that Atchison was losing out in Missouri because he was 
subordinating public welfare to thwarting Benton, thus succeed- 
ing more in making himself ridiculous than in injuring those he 
attacked. 22 This tends further to confirm independent evidence 
that the Atchison- Benton feud has been overemphasized and 
misinterpreted, because it tended to neutralize and discredit 
both and to transfer real power to the hands of others who re- 
fused to be bound. 

The last of the country Nebraska mass conventions to be con- 
sidered here is that of the host county and city, St. Joseph, Bu- 
chanan county, which met December 3, 1853. During the delib- 
erations of the resolution committee, the meeting was enter- 
tained by Henry M. Vories, and Judge C. F. Holly, both demo- 
crats. The resolutions committee of eight was headed by Eastin, 
who reported fifteen resolutions which were adopted: 

Whereas we deem it a privilege as well as a right to as- 
semble ourselves in a sovereign capacity to 'reason together,' 
upon questions considered of 'vast and stupendous impor- 
tance,' and whereas, the early organization and settlement of 
Nebraska, and the extinguishment of Indian titles is believed 
to be not only the will of the people, but demanded by interest 
and every consideration of a national and patriotic character, 
in extending the blessings of our Government over a free peo- 
ple, who may settle hereafter that wide expanse of country, 
now separating us from our Pacific possessions; and whereas, 
to secure the location of the Pacific Rail Road from our bor- 
ders, which in that event must run through the centre of that 
Territory, it is deemed essential to afford protection to the 
Road, that all along the line should be settled and the better 
to secure this is to throw open the country to settlement, and 
extend the laws of the Government over the settlers. 
Therefore, 

1. Resolved, That we are in favor of the early organization 
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and settlement of Nebraska Territory, and believe that the 
present Congress would consult the will and interest of the 
great body of the people, by passing a Bill extending the laws 
over that Territory. 

2. Resolved, That in passing the Bill to organize that Ter- 
ritory, we are in favor of the one known as Hairs Bill or one 
similar in its provisions. 

3. Resolved, That we are opposed to the agitation of the 
slavery question, in the organization of this Territory, by any 
attempt to repeal the Missouri Compromise, that without en- 
tering into a discussion of the merits or demerits of that 
Compromise or the Compromise measures [ of 1850] , we are 
willing to abide by and sustain them. 

4. Resolved, That we are in favor of the People who go 
there and settle, to determine the question as to whether it 
shall be a slave or free state we are unwilling to interfere 
in that question, but are content and satisfied, with a simple 
organization of the Territory, and extending the laws of the 
country over its settlers. 

5. Resolved, That those persons in the last Congress, 
whoever they may be, that threw obstacles in the way of the 
passage of the bill to organize that Territory after it had 
passed the House, deserve the condemnation of the People. 

6. Resolved, That we believe all that part of Nebraska 
Territory (which is much the largest portion) not belonging 
to the Indians by treaty, and is marked out to them by metes 
and bounds, is government land and as clearly subject to set- 
tlement as any other public unsurveyed lands. 

7. Resolved, That the policy, which has heretofore char- 
acterized the Government in granting preemptions, to settlers 
upon public lands, meets our hearty approval, and there is no 
reason why the same principle should not be applied to set- 
tlers upon public lands in Nebraska. 

8. Resolved, That our people are a law abiding people and 
are not disposed to violate any treaty stipulation of the Gov- 
ernment, or trespass upon Indian lands. 

9. Resolved, That the best interests of the red man, and 
of the government require a speedy extinguishment, of the 
Indian titles. 

10. Resolved, That we heartily concur in the propriety of 
holding a general convention at St. Joseph, of the true friends 
of Nebraska, to commemorate the Anniversary of the great- 
est event upon record, which resulted at the battle of New 
Orleans, in crowning the American arms, with imperishable 
glory and renown. 
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11. Resolved, That we heartily approve of the high noble 
and patriotic course of our neighbors and friends in Iowa, 
for the firm and decided stand they have taken for the imme- 
diate organization of Nebraska Territory. 

12. Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be furnished 
to each of our Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

13. Resolved, That the chairman appoint a central commit- 
tee of three to correspond and invite persons from abroad to 
attend the 8th January Convention. 

14. Resolved, That our Delegates are requested to urge 
the importance before the 8th January Convention of having 
an address, to the People, prepared, and embody it with the 
Proceedings of the Convention, names of Delegates in attend- 
ance, and Letters received, and have them all published in 
pamphlet form, and then sent out to the world, to the public 
opinion of the People. 

15. Resolved, That the Chairman appoint two hundred cit- 
izens of Buchanan county, Delegates to the 8th January Con- 
vention, to be held in St. Joseph, at the Court House on Monday 
the 9th and that all other citizens of Buchanan county, friendly 
to the immediate organization and settlement of Nebraska, be 
also invited to participate in said convention. 

A motion was then adopted asking Vories to furnish a copy of 
his address for publication in the Gazette; another requesting 
citizens of the city to open their homes to the accommodation of 
the delegates to the convention of January 8, and a final resolu- 
tion requesting newspapers to publish the proceedings of this 
convention. 23 

In reporting the outcome of the mass meeting, the Gazette 
stressed good attendance, "great interest/ "utmost harmony* 
"Whigs and Democrats united together in the meeting in favor of 
one common object the immediate organization and settlement 
of Nebraska, " and the account closed: "Go it for Nebraska . . . 
the Poor Man's Home. Now is the day to urge its organization." 

During the absence of the resolutions committee Vories had 
spoken for an hour and a half. As summarized in one brief par- 
agraph by the Gazette, pending a full report: 

He discussed the whole question, in a highly satisfactory man- 
ner, and touched upon the secret spring of opposition to the 
organization of Nebraska, and that was to prevent our western 
border from securing the benefits of the location of the Great 
Pacific Rail Road. Hence, said he, the enemies of Nebraska, 
want to keep that country unsettled, and continue the Indians 
upon our borders, without extinguishing their title. He dwelt 
at some length upon the great importance to St. Joseph, and 
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this whole country, by the settlement of that country by the 
whites. The commerce and trade that would flow into this 
place and country would be incalculable, after the completion 
of our Rail Roads and the settlement of the country west of 
us. 24 

But what was the role of the Cycle in this allegedly non-parti- 
san outpouring of public sentiment: 

The Cycle said the Nebraska Meeting on Saturday last, 
would be 'love's labor lost.' However, said our neighbor, 
'let us have a meeting and then we shall see what we shall 
see.' Well the meeting came off, and, our neighbor we pre- 
sume, was there to see what he shall see. And does he still 
think it was 'love's labor lost,' and that the mighty voice of 
the People that is now going up, for the immediate organiza- 
tion and settlement of that Territory, will have no effect and 
will all be lost upon the Representatives of the people in Con- 
gress? There is one thing the Editor has seen, that is that 
the people are not indifferent upon this question, and are not 
disposed to remain still, and cry peace, peace, there is no 
'division of public sentiment,' while they know there is an 
organized opposition to organizing the Nebraska Territory. 
They feel disposed to urge this question, and concentrate 
public opinion in an authentic shape, that it may, as it will, 
have its effect upon this Congress. 

The Cycle said of our meeting last Saturday, if it 'shall 
get Nebraska in before Congress does it will be a good work' 

Surely our neighbor was not in earnest, or he would 

have been there trying to accomplish the 'good work.' But 
then the 'tinkers' who are now 'doctoring' it, haunt his as- 
tonished vision, so that he only becomes a 'looker on in 
Venice.' Come neighbor stir yourself, and take hold of the 
'good work' and act your part nobly or you will be left far in 
the rear, still in 'hot pursuit.' You are getting too far behind 
the spirit of the age for a juvenile Editor. 25 
After three weeks more of Nebraska agitation, the Gazette 
announced, December 28, "The Cycle caved in." : 

"A short time since the Cycle was in for taking the question 
of Nebraska out of the hands of those who are now doctoring it 
styling them 'tinkers,' and for placing it into good whig hands." 
The Gazette undertook to bring the Cycle to endorse Geyer or 
the Missouri Republican, but, Davis suspected the question was 
to promote Benton, and doubted the policy of the conventions of 
December 3 and January 8, but the effect of the meetings 
throughout the counties of the area had finally changed Davis' 
mind, as evidenced by this Cycle editorial: 
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There is too, an incidental benefit to flow from the speedy 
settlement and organization of Nebraska, which is of great 
importance to us, and that is, its bearing on the construction 
and location of the great Pacific Railroad. The extension of 
settlement beyond the frontier would afford facilities for the 
construction of this road and add to the probability of its lo- 
cation on the Central route. Efforts are making to divert it 
to the one extreme or the other of the Union; the great 'plun- 
der scheme' of Robert J. Walker, and his associates will be 
assiduously pressed on Congress, and all means and ap- 
pliances resorted to, to secure possible action upon it. It 
becomes the friends of the central route to be active and vigi- 
lant. 

We hope to see, on the 9th of January next, such a gather- 
ing as will by its numbers truthfully reflect the state of public 
feeling on the frontier, on this important subject, and will 
give it such shape and direction as will cause it to be per- 
ceived and felt at Washington. 

Southwestern Iowa may have been a little slow in getting their 
Nebraska movement going, their domestic feud with the Mormons 
and retarded settlement having some bearing, but once aroused, 
they appeared to outdo northwestern Missouri in enthusiasms. 
A Sidney, Iowa, Nebraska meeting was held December 5 

to take into consideration the Nebraska question, and others 
of equal importance to the citizens of the Western country 
not least among which will be the existing preemption law. 
It may be said that the glorious demonstration made on the 
evening of 7th November should suffice for Nebraska. Not 
so. The more the question is agitated the sooner will listen- 
ing ears in the halls of Congress be found; the sooner will 
legislative action be had on the premises; and, as a natural 
consequence, the sooner will Nebraska be opened to the white 
man for settlement. 26 

From far-off St. Genevieve county, the Plaindealer (demo- 
crat) commented on the preparations for the Nebraska conven- 
tion: 

In Iowa, the several counties are holding meetings and send- 
ing delegates. Success to the Convention. Let her voice 
speak in thundering tones, and be reverberated in the halls 
of Congress. Nebraska must be organized, and the sooner 
the better. 
The Gazette responded heartily to the encouragement: 

The 8th January Convention, will be a grand rally a glori- 
ous turnout, of the true friends of Nebraska. That Conven- 
tion will speak in unmistakable language to our Representatives 
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in Congress. Its voice will be heard and must be felt, be- 
cause it will be the voice of the people. A bill to organize 
the Territory will be presented at the early part of the ses- 
sion, and woe unto him from Missouri who opposes it in 
Congress. Nebraska must and will be organized and will be 
this session of Congress. 27 

5. Local arrangements at St. Joseph 

The Gazette was not only agitating for Nebraska, but was 
frankly capitalizing on the movement to increase its own circu- 
lation, listing reasons for subscribing: The Gazette was the 
best and cheapest newspaper in western Missouri; 

It is an indisputable fact, that for Nebraska news, the Gazette 
is always sought for, as having the latest and most authentic 
accounts of that beautiful country, and everything pertaining 
to its settlement and organization. It has become a settled 
principle, that a Nebraska man, can't do without the St. Joseph 
Gazette; families who do not have it, 'beg, borrow, or pick 
it up; [the New Year was a good time to begin]. The 8th Jan- 
uary Nebraska Convention will be a good time for new sub- 
scribers to commence. Congress is also now in session. 
This is an additional inducement. 28 

With necessary modification of detail this advertisement was run 
throughout the winter. 

Eastin's New Year greeting to his patrons expressed "high 
hopes and firm resolutions. Hope is composed of desire and ex- 
pectation." The Gazette desired to be more useful and to make 
improvements in its equipment, and expected to increase its 
circulation as a means of financing such outlays. For potential 
new subscribers, the New Year was the time to commence be- 
cause: 

Congress is in session, Nebraska question is one of great 
interest our general election is approaching. The fires of 
War are lit up in the Old World, and all Europe is likely to 
engage in it. These are stirring times. Every man, there- 
fore, should . . . keep posted up. 

The occasion for the war reference was a paragraph in the same 
issue detailing the outcome of a naval battle between Russia and 
Turkey in which some 21 war vessels had been reported de- 
stroyed. 29 

At last the day for the convening of the Nebraska delegate 
convention at St. Joseph was crowding the managers of local ar- 
rangements. The Gazette pleaded with the citizens, pointing out 
that the hotels would be full, and the people must open their 
homes. Directions were given for listing with the committed 
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the names of those willing to cooperate. 30 The date selected had 
a significance to the people generally that was considered wor- 
thy in itself of celebration, and it added a certain importance to 
the subject of Nebraska which was thus temporarily associated 
with it. When the term January 8 celebration was used, it meant 
Battle of New Orleans Day, and appealed variously to different 
people to nationalists, merely a national victory; to those af- 
flicted with Anglophobia, the humiliation of the English; to Jack- 
sonians, Andy's personal triumph. Possibly, even probably, 
those who first made the choice of this occasion for the Nebraska 
demonstration did not know that it fell on Sunday in 1854, and 
possibly it would have made no difference had that fact been un- 
derstood. The celebration of January 8 was a symbol, and could 
be celebrated as enthusiastically on January 9 as on January 8. 
Even up to the last issue of the Gazette, January 4, prior to the 
event, it was referred to as the January 8 celebration to be held 
Monday, January 9. The Grand Ball, to be given by the propri- 
etors of the Edgar House, assumed added importance as the day 
approached: 

No pains or expense will be spared to make it a grand affair, 
and worthy the occasion. A splendid band of music is en- 
gaged, carriages will be in readiness at the proper hour, to 
bring the Ladies to the Ball. Prompt attention on the part of 
the Manager and others, in seeing that all the ladies are at- 
tended to is desirable. A Flag, with the stars and stripes of 
our country, will be placed upon the top of the building, and 
unfurled to the breeze. It will float there magnificently, em- 
blematic of the triumph and victory won by our brave arms 
and stout hearts on the 8th January at the Battle of New Or- 
leans, that saved the 'booty and beauty,' of that city from the 
ruthless depredation of the English soldiery. Everybody of 
course will go, and participate in the festivities of the occa- 
sion. It will be a joyous occasion and one of the Balls of the 
season. 31 

There are not many specific data upon which to reconstruct 
the Edgar House in imagination, but it was a three -story brick 
building, newly furnished, occupying a corner at Main and Franc 
streets. Its size otherwise is not known except that it had a 
smaller ground plan than the Donell and Saxton building, the 
largest three-story building in the city, which was 41 by 120 
feet. 32 But the other aspect of the occasion, the special purpose 
of their preparations was given its due: 

Monday next is the day of the meeting of the Convention. 
We have every assurance there will be a grand turnout on 
the occasion. Already we have received numerous letters, 
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giving cheering accounts of the interest manifested for our 

convention, assuring us large delegations will attend. Come 

one come all. Let's have a rousing meeting a glorious 

outpouring of the true friends of Nebraska. 

One might call this only a teaser. Another paragraph, at an- 
other place in the paper, was more specific about the letters re- 
ceived, but did not make any premature revelations of the con- 
tents: letters from Senator Dodge of Iowa, from Senator Douglas 
of Illinois, from Attorney General Gardenhire, and others, "they 
are heart and soul with us." 

This convention will speak the mighty voice of the people, 

and its effects will be to hasten the consummation of their 

wishes, the organization of Nebraska, and the extinguishment 

of Indian titles. 33 

Still another detached paragraph at a different place thanked 
Senator Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois for public documents he 
had sent, and with a casualness that is all the more significant 
continued: "He is the Pioneer advocate of Nebraska and as such, 
we bid good speed in the work that is to speedily close in organ- 
izing that Territory. * 

Coincidences of history are sometimes startling. This was 
printed in St. Joseph, Missouri, on the same day that Douglas 
reported to the United States senate in Washington his historic 
Nebraska bill January 4, 1854. 

FOOTNOTES 

1. Gazette, August 31, 1853. 

2. This is the file in the library of William Jewell College, 
Liberty, Missouri. Other western Missouri papers printed 
Hall's address, that is, "The Outlines," and possibly the pro- 
ceedings and resolutions, but if files of those newspapers have 
survived, the present author has not been able to locate them. 
Possibly, as was customary, Hall had spoken for a couple of 
hours, so the digest of his remarks was quite properly labelled 
"Outlines." The version of Atchison's speech that summer at 
Parkville was similarly digested, and so printed in the Gazette, 
August 31, and in the Tribune, September 3, and Gilpin's two 
hour speech at Liberty was summarized only as an editorial in 
the Tribune, April 29, 1853. 

The Weston Reporter printed Hall's speech and accused the 
Weston Platte Argus, pro-Atchison, of refusing to do so. The 
Argus explained that the Gazette containing the speech had not 
been received, but that the Argus would have printed it later if 
any friends of Hall's had requested it. The Gazette was not 
convinced of Argus broadmindedness, however. Gazette, October 
26, 1853. 241 



3. Tribune, September 16, 1853. 

4. To those who have been influenced by Connelley's emphasis 
upon the Provisional Government of Nebraska, note should be 
made of the fact that Hall made no reference in his printed "Out- 
line" either to the Provisional Government or to the pending is- 
sue of the election of a delegate from Nebraska to congress. 

5. Gazette, October 26, 1853. 

6. Gazette, November 9, 1853. 

7. Gazette, June 1, 1853. 

8. Gazette, October 26, 1853. 

9. Gazette, November 23, 1853. 

10. Gazette, March 1, 1854. 

11. St. Joseph Gazette, December 14, 1853. 

12. The editorial introduction by Eastin, the Proceedings and 
the Resolutions were reprinted in the Jefferson City Jefferson 
Inquirer, December 24, 1853, probably from either the Sentinel 
or *ke Gazette. Two other articles in the same and adjoining 
columns were credited to the Gazette, including the report of 
Proceedings and Resolutions of the Buchanan county Nebraska 
mass meeting of December 3, 1853. The Gazette, November 30, 
1853, is missing from the file of that paper, but the fact of pub- 
lication there is established by Manypenny's letter to Eastin, 
dated December 17, 1853, protesting the Resolutions of censure. 
Manypenny's letter was printed in the Gazette, January 4, 1854. 

O. P. Ray, Repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 164-166, re- 
printed a part of the resolutions, omitting Numbers 1, 2, 12, 13, 
16. 

13. Gazette, December 28, 1853, from St. Louis News (n.d.). 

14. Gazette, December 14, 1853. 

15. Gazette, December 28, 1853. If this was the meeting of 
November 7, already noticed, the Gazette was nearly two months 
behind on the news. 

16. Gazette, January 4, 1854. 

17. Gazette, January 18, 1854. 

18. Gazette, December 14, 1853. 

19. Gazette, January 4, 1854. 

20. Gazette, December 14, 1853, from the Weston Reporter, 
and Eastin' s editorial upon it. 

21. Gazette, January 11, 1854. 

22. Quoted in the Gazette, November 21, 1853. 

23. Gazette, December 7, 1853. 

24. Gazette, December 7, 1853. The full report of the speech 
was not published. 

25. Gazette, December 7, 1853. 

26. Tribune, December 23, 1853, reprinted from the Sidney, 
Fremont county, Journal. 
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27. Gazette, December 7, 1853. 

28. Gazette, December 28, 1853. 

29. Gazette, January 4, 1854. This conflict was to broaden 
into the Crimean War which threatened to become a World con- 
flict, and had it done so, would have interrupted near mid-point 
what did become the Hundred Years World Peace, 1815-1914. 

30. Gazette, December 28, 1853, January 4, 1854. 

31. Gazette, January 4, 1854. 

32. Gazette, October 12, November 23, 1853. 

33. Gazette, January 4, 1854. 
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Chapter XII 

THE NEBRASKA DELEGATE CONVENTION: 
PART TWO: THE CONVENTION IN SESSION 

On the morning of January 9, 1854, those who reported the 
proceedings of the Nebraska delegate convention at St. Joseph 
were not concerned with recording the details of the weather. 
Was the day bright and crisp, cloudy or threatening, with or 
without snow? There were no descriptions of the behavior of 
the gathered and gathering crowd, no "human interest" stories 
about the leadership in the coming assemblage, no speculation 
about over-all strategy or details of the tactics of floor leaders, 
of officers who would preside, of chairmen who would head the 
committees, of probable storm -centers, either as focusing 
around issues or around individuals. All these are missing, 
partly because they may not have been very well crystallized for 
a group of men who were assembling within one room for the 
first time, many of whom, if not most of them, were meeting 
each other face to face for the first time, only a few of whom 
had actually worked together in any joint enterprise, and of 
whom some were political opponents and a lesser number per- 
sonal enemies. 

Yet preparations of a sort had been made. From farthest 
north, some Iowa delegates must have travelled overland some- 
thing like 125 miles, and from south, as far as Fort Leaven- 
worth, some fifty miles, all by country roads in winter condition. 
Certainly arrivals began sometime Saturday, to *rest on the 
Sabbath; others ignored the injunction, then understood serious- 
ly, against Sabbath breaking; some, no doubt, arrived during the 
day. Monday, one, at least, arriving after the session was under 
way, and still another being recognized only the second after- 
noon. As the events of the two days were to reveal indirectly, 
something in the way of a steering committee, however informal 
it may have been, had prepared the way. 

The reference now introduced should not be misinterpreted 
as in any manner incongruous, irrelevant, or irreverent. The 
Methodist Church, South, had conducted a revival or protracted 
meeting during most of the month of December, 1853. The reg- 
ular pastor, Vandeventer, had been assisted by two other local 
ministers, the Rev. W. F. Boyakin, Baptist, and the Rev. T. S. 
Reeves, Presbyterian, Principal of the St. Joseph Female 
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Institute* The similarities, if not actual parallels in fervent en- 
thusiasm and in techniques between the religious campaign of 
December and the Nebraska campaign of early January are more 
than superficial coincidences. In a very real sense the ardor 
and spiritual glow was transferred from the revival at the 
Methodist Church, South, to the Nebraska delegate convention at 
the Buchanan county Court House, including much of the person- 
nel. Boyakin and Reeves were fervent participants in both, lend- 
ing their influence to instill into the Nebraska convention some- 
thing of the spirit of a holy crusade. 1 

1 . The Convention record 

The convention convened officially, or formally, Monday fore- 
noon, at eleven o'clock, in the Buchanan county Court House. It 
was reported briefly in the Gazette January 11, 1854 in an im- 
perfect version of the minutes of the two-day sessions and in a 
short editorial. Even this brief coverage was a major accom- 
plishment, because Eastin was one of the most active and re- 
sponsible members of the convention. The sessions occupied 
January 9 and 10, and the Gazette's publication date was Janu- 
ary 11. The editorial follows: 

The St. Joseph Nebraska Convention has been held. Its 
deliberations were marked with harmony and good feelings. 
Its voice will be potent, because it is the voice of the people, 
of assembled hundreds a convention [sic], proclaiming the 
one sentiment that pervades the whole country. The official 
proceedings will be hereafter published. 

A memorial to Congress was adopted and a committee ap- 
pointed to prepare an address: Letters from various dis- 
tinguished gentlemen were read, all of which with the pro- 
ceedings were ordered to be printed in a pamphlet. A number 
of gentlemen responded to calls, and addressed the Conven- 
tion. The convention then adjourned sine die, with prayer by 
Rev. W. F. Boyakin. 

Upon assembling in the Buchanan county Court House on 
Monday morning at eleven o'clock the initiative was taken by 
Alfred Larzelere of Buchanan county, who made and put the 
motion that Dr. J. H. Crane of St. Joseph be appointed temporary 
President and Allen A. Bradford of Fremont county, Iowa, tem- 
porary secretary of the convention. Upon Crane's taking the 
chair, a motion by Capt. Craig, of Buchanan county, authorized 
the President to appoint a committee of nine to nominate per- 
manent officers. Those named were Craig, chairman, Judge 
Charles F. Holly, Andrew county, Major D. Vanderslice, Great 
Nemaha Agency, Nebraska, A. A. Bradford, Fremont county, 
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Iowa, William C. Pickett, Holt county, D. M. Johnson, S. K. Mil- 
ler, A. Larzeiere, Capt. L. I. Eastin, all of Buchanan county. 
Thus seven of the nine were Missourians, and one each from 
Iowa and Nebraska, with Buchanan county holding a majority. 

On motion of Col. Kelley, a committee of nine was appointed 
likewise to examine the credentials of the delegates. As the 
report of the committee was later disregarded and only a few of 
the names carry any significance to the remainder of the story, 
the names of the whole committee are omitted. Two were from 
Iowa, two from Nebraska, and five from Missouri. William A. 
McEwin of Fremont county, Iowa, was editor of the Fremont 
County Journal, H. P. Downs was from Old Fort Kearney, Ne- 
braska fandlyiaj or E. A. Ogden was from Fort Leavenworth, Ne- 
braska, where he was quartermaster. 

These two committees being appointed, the convention ad- 
journed until one o'clock. But before taking leave of this open- 
ing session, some further comments are in order by way of in- 
troducing the dramatis personae. 

Alfred Larzeiere, who started proceedings and received ap- 
pointment to the committee on nominations has not appeared be- 
fore in this narrative and his views at this point are not a matter 
of record. In 1856, he testified before the Howard committee on 
troubles in Kansas: 

I first made a claim in April, 1854, and the one on which I 
now reside in May, 1854. I moved my family from St. 

Joseph's in March, 1855 to this territory I was named 

as a candidate for the free State party as representative [to 
the Territorial legislature] at the election of March 30, 1855. 
... I ceased to be a candidate on the morning of the elec- 
tion, when I withdrew. 2 

On Larzelere's own testimony, it is clear that he was a 
Sooner in the territory. Less satisfactory, however, was his 
testimony as revealing his position on questions crucial to the 
period 1853-1854 on slavery and on the negro question. The 
overwhelming majority of the freestate party was anti -negro, 
or free -white state. He was a democrat in good standing in 
Buchanan county, Missouri, where he was secretary of the coun- 
ty convention which met March 27, 1854, and his name appeared 
as one of the nine men who signed the call for the convention. 3 
He was named as one of the Buchanan county delegates to the 
fourth district congressional convention which met at St. Joseph 
May 15, and adopted resolutions endorsing the Pierce adminis- 
tration, and the Douglas bill unconditionally, and nominated 
Vories. Larzeiere offered a resolution, which was adopted, 
favoring "the speedy construction of the great Pacific Railroad 
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on the route most advantageous to the general interests of Mis- 
souri." 4 This was subsequent to the date of his location of a 
claim in Kansas. 

Another aspect of Larzelere's standing in Buchanan county 
was documented by the events of the winter of 1852-1853, when 
the Gazette, under Ridenbaugh set aside one column each week 
for Temperance, conducted by Larzelere. In the language of 
the second quarter of the nineteenth century, temperance meant 
voluntary self -discipline in the use of intoxicating liquor, either 
in moderation or in abstaining altogether. Maine led the pro- 
cession, however, in abandoning the temperance position and in 
moving into prohibition of the liquor traffic by state law from 
voluntarism to compulsion. Larzelere voiced the prohibition 
tocsin in his column, while still using the old language, declar- 
ing that the issue was a temperance law prohibiting traffic in 
intoxicating liquor: *It is not a question of abstract philosophy, 
but one of concrete fact." Every one must take sides, he in- 
sisted, temperance men, especially Sons of Temperance, on one 
side, and liquor dealers on the other. Even though temperance 
men might not like the Maine law, yet to oppose it, was to side 
with the *rum seller." "In time of war no good citizen stops 
to settle the question whether he approves in all respects of that 
war; it is only necessary to know that war exists, to compel 
him to unite with his countrymen against a common foe. It is 
thus with the present position of the friends and enemies of 
temperance." 5 This was a militant declaration upon the liquor 
question, but possibly it was much more than that in serving as 
an index to the kind of man Larzelere was, and how he might 
have rationalized his relations with the company he kept in the 
democratic party of Buchanan county, Missouri in 1853-1854, 
and the shift from the proslavery to the freestate in 1854, upon 
his changing sides of the Missouri River. 

Something is known also of the record of Allen A. Bradford 
of Fremont county, Iowa. The Mormon migration to Utah which 
began in 1847 brought a substantial Mormon population to west- 
ern Iowa as the last way-station before the long trek. By 1852, 
when they were about to abandon western Iowa, the influx of 
gentile settlers was ready to challenge Mormon control. To 
combat a supposed plot to elect an unfit man for judge of the 
sixth district, to leave as a heritage, a public meeting was held 
at Sidney, Iowa, where resolutions were adopted and counter- 
measures taken to assure a gentile victory. Bradford won as 
the anti-Mormon candidate for judge. Holly printed the reso- 
lutions of the Sidney meeting, approved Bradford, and upon his 
"election extended his congratulations. 6 
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The other members of the temporary slate of officers, and 
committee on permanent officers, are known already to the 
reader, Judge Holly, Major Vanderslice, Indian Agent, Captain 
Eastin, Dr. Crane, and D. M. Johnson. 

Upon reconvening for the afternoon session on Monday, the 
committee on nominations reported Crane for permanent Presi- 
dent, and twelve vice presidents. Seven of the vice presidents 
were Missourians, two were from Iowa, and three from Nebras- 
ka. From Nebraska were Downs, Vanderslice, and Ogden, and 
from Iowa, Bradford, and Judge H. P. Bennett of Mills county. 

The permanent secretary was W. A. McEwen, Fremont coun- 
ty, Iowa, and in addition nine assistant secretaries were named, 
one from Nebraska, the other eight being Missourians. 7 

After Crane's inaugural speech, the Battle of New Orleans 
anniversary character of the convention was officially recog- 
nized in a typical display of sentiment: t 

Upon calling the name of Col. Bethel Allen, 1 Vice 
President, Capt. Craig arose and informed the convention 
that the venerable gentleman who bore that name, was an aid 
of Gen. Jackson's at the Battle of New Orleans, and moved 
that a committee of three be appointed to conduct him to his 
seat. . . . [Done and the committee] amid deafening ap- 
plause led Col. Allen to the chair reserved for him: 
The convention being then permanently organized, "by unani- 
mous request, the Rev. W. F. BoyaMn proceeded to open it with 
prayer." 

At that point an unexpected interruption occurred. Major 
Ogden arrived. He was asked immediately whether in view of 
his military status he objected to his election as a vice presi- 
dent, and replied in the negative. 

Eastin then moved a committee of eleven "to draft resolu- 
tions and prepare business for the consideration of the conven- 
tion." Eastin was appointed chairman, two were from Iowa, 
Vanderslice from Nebraska, the remaining members being Mis- 
sourians, only three of whom have known records, Holly, Lar- 
zelere, and Craig. 

During the deliberations of Eastin's committee, the convention 
heard the reading of letters "from distinguished gentlemen, 
known to be favorable to Nebraska interests"; Bissell, Oliver, 
Price, Miller, and Dodge. The contents of their letters are re- 
served for later consideration. At this point the reading was in- 
terrupted, and variety injected into the afternoon's performance 
by calling upon the Rev. W. F. Boyakin and the Hon. James Win- 
ston for speeches. Except for this appearance, Winston's name 
did not appear again in the official minutes. He was identified 
later as a whig ex-Governor of Missouri. 8 
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Two important motions were then adopted, one offered by 
Miller of Buchanan county that the proceedings be printed in 
pamphlet form, and the second by Slack, that a committee of 
five for that purpose be appointed. Slack was then designated 
chairman, the other members being Scott, Craig, Larzelere, 
and Sheridan. A message was then received from Eastin's com- 
mittee on resolutions reporting progress and asking for more 
time, to report Tuesday morning. Granted. Adjournment was 
then voted until nine o'clock Tuesday morning. 

The evening of Monday had been reserved for the Grand Ball 
at the Edgar House, given by the proprietors, in honor of the 
occasion. 

The convention reconvened as scheduled on Tuesday morning, 
with prayer by the Rev. T. S. Reeves, Principal of the St. Jo- 
seph Female Seminary. The minutes of the preceding day were 
read and approved, when Kelley presented the report of the cre- 
dentials committee received, filed, but not read. Larzelere 
then moved, and the motion was adopted unanimously, "that all 
persons present who have not been named as Delegates, be ad- 
mitted as such at this convention." Eastin then presented the 
report of the resolutions committee, which with one addition, 
was adopted unanimously. Holly from the sub-committee, ap- 
pointed under Resolution 17, presented the Memorial to Con- 
gress, which was adopted. 

The President then reminded the convention of additional 
letters from distinguished men, which unless there was objec- 
tion, the secretary would read: Gardenhire, Hall, and Birch. 
When the reading of Birch's letter was finished, Bradford moved 
that it be rejected, which was passed. Larzelere then moved 
"that it [Bradford's motion] be stricken from the minutes of the 
Convention." Pending the discussion of this motion the conven- 
tion adjourned, to reconvene at one-thirty in the afternoon. Upon 
resumption of the meeting Larzelere asked leave to withdraw 
his resolution * relative to striking from the minutes resolution 
offered by Hon. A. A. Bradford, objection being made, leave was 
not granted." At this point Holly intervened, and moved that 
leave be granted as requested, which was voted, with one dis- 
senting voice. The reading of the letters was then resumed, and 
completed with those of Vories and Douglas. 

At this point appeared a motion, mover not identified, nor 
action indicated, that the committee on correspondence be "em- 
powered to suppress such portions of the letters which may 
hereafter be received, that contain allusion to party politics, 
or wherein reflections are made against the conduct of other 
individuals, at their discretion.* 
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The next action was a motion by Boyakin that Allen relate 
reminiscences of the Battle of New Orleans, but he begged to 
be excused. Larzelere then moved that all newspapers favor- 
able to Nebraska be asked to publish the proceedings. This was 
adopted unanimously. Holly moved three resolutions, that the 
committee on publication furnish a copy of the pamphlet of pro- 
ceedings of the convention to each member of Congress; a ten- 
der of thanks to the officers of the convention; and to the citi- 
zens of St. Joseph for entertainment. The convention listened 
to addresses by D. M. Johnson, and by Bradford. Speech mak- 
ing was then interrupted temporarily to admit Col. Graham, 
Nodaway county, to the convention. Capt. Craig declined to make 
a speech but offered something more substantial, by inviting 
*the delegates in behalf of the citizens of St. Joseph to partici- 
pate in a supper at the City Hotel this evening." Short speeches 
followed, all unreported, by Larzelere, Scott, Vanderslice, Ben- 
nett, Holly, Patterson, Slack, and Eastin. The Rev. Boyakin 
then moved three cheers for Nebraska. A motion for adjourn- 
ment being offered, President Crane thanked the delegates and 
requested that the convention be "closed with prayer by the 
Rev. W. F. Boyakin. " Done. tf When the Convention adjourned 
sine die." 

The summary of the proceedings has been presented, without 
interruption of the full text of the Resolutions, and summary of 
the Memorial to Congress. The text of the Resolutions follows; 
twenty -two prepared by the committee, and the additional one, 
the twenty-third, proposed by Holly, and adopted separately, 
and finally, on motion to adopt the whole, unanimously. 

Whereas it is the inalienable right of the people peaceably 
to assemble together to express their views in regard to any 
given topic in a respectful manner and Whereas it is the 
bounden duty of the People's Representatives to respect the 
views thus given and Whereas the early organization and 
settlement of Nebraska Territory, is deemed a matter of 
vast importance and fraught with consequences alike affect- 
ing the interests of the white as well as the red man; and 
Whereas, the geographical position of Missouri and Iowa 
being more central for the location of the Pacific Rail Road 
through our Territories, and being in a direct line with the 
great cities of commerce on the Atlantic, and California and 
Oregon, on the Pacific the best interests of the Republic 
would be subserved by the construction of such a Road, it is 
therefore deemed indispensable to secure so desirable a 
result that Nebraska Territory be settled, thereby enabling 
protection to be extended to the Road and affording shelter 
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for the thousands annually crossing the Plains. Therefore, 
we the People of North West Missouri, Western Iowa, and 
Nebraska Territory, in Convention assembled do, 

1. Resolved, That we hail with delight and pleasure the 
day we Celebrate, the anniversary of the Battle of New Or- 
leans, a second epoch in our American history, second only 
to that of 1776, an event which crowned our American arms 
with imperishable Glory. 

2. Resolved, That we entertain no timid or jealous fore- 
bodings of the indefinite extension of the area of freedom, or 
of the onward progression of the age in which we live; but 
are in favor of the general expansion, of our glorious, politi- 
cal institutions everywhere and of the rescue of every waste 
spot, on the globe from savage barbarism and its earliest 
dedication to the ennobling purposes of civilized life. 

3. Resolved, That the vast territory some 300 miles 
wide and 600 miles long intervening between this frontier 
and our rich dependencies of the Pacific, which (although now 
inhabited by the wild aborigines, or traversed by the wilder 
animals of the prairie,) is so susceptible of sustaining mil- 
lions of freemen, and of adding many new stars to our politi- 
cal constellation, and we are therefore in favor of such legis- 
lation as will cover the whole extent of that wilderness with 

a people and a free government. 

4. Resolved, That while we are in favor of maintaining in- 
violate, the faith of treaties, yet, we believe the best interests 
of the red race, as well as our own, alike require the speedy 
extinction of all the Indian .titles in Nebraska, and the like 
speedy occupation and settlement of that whole territory by 
the patriotic vanguard of the Anglo Saxon race. 

5. Resolved, That in failing to extend to Nebraska, the 
political organization sought at the last session of Congress, 
that body or men therein who were the authors of such 
failure, have a vast responsibility to encounter at the bar of 
public opinion and we trust it will be fully met. 

6. Resolved, That it is the duty of Congress as early as 
possible at its present session, to organize Nebraska into a 
territory, and thus give to her residents, travelers, traders 
and citizens, the protection of law, and the rights and privi- 
leges of a free people. 

7. Resolved, That, we are utterly opposed to any re-agi- 
tation of that 'vexed question, * now happily at rest and we 
'will resist all attempts at renewing in Congress, or out of 
it, the agitation of the slavery question, under whatever 
shape or color the attempts may be made.p] [No closing 
quote.] 
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8. Resolved, That, we consider the agitation of the slav- 
ery question in connection with the organization of Nebraska 
territory, dangerous to the peace of the country, fatal to the 
best interests of Nebraska itself, and even threatening the 
harmony, if not the perpetuity of the whole Union. 

9. Resolved, That in organizing Nebraska Territory, all 
who are now or who may hereafter settle there should be 
protected in all their rights, leaving questions of local policy 
to be settled by the citizens of the Territory, when they form 
a State Government. 

10. Resolved, That while we are in favor of the early ex- 
tinguishment of the Indian titles we believe that delays are 
dangerous, and that the organization of the Territory should 
not be delayed for that purpose, but a government of Laws 
should at once be extended over the people who may settle 
there. 

11. Resolved, That in effecting that Organization, a Bill, 
substantially similar in its provisions to the Bill known as 
Hall's Bill, introduced at the last session of Congress, would 
meet our approbation, and as we believe, that of the Country. 

C 12 1 Resolved, That the law of 1807, in relation to tres- 
pass upon public Lands, is a dead letter, and ought to be re- 
pealed by the present Congress. 

[13] 12. Resolved, That all the settlers in Nebraska are 
entitled, of iright, and should receive from the general gov- 
ernment, equal protection, and equal pre-emption, graduation, 
or homestead gratuities as any have received, who have set- 
tled or shall hereafter settle, on any other portions belonging 
to the United States. 

[14] 13. Resolved, That, all those portions of Nebraska, 
not included within the limits of Indian reservations and 
which comprise the greater bulk of that territory, are as 
clearly United States land, and as equally subject to the law- 
ful occupation and settlement of American citizens, as are 
any other vacant government land, not surveyed, reserved, 
or pre-empted. 

[15] 14. Resolved, That while the appropriation for the 
extinguishment of Indian titles, of $50,000, made at the last 
session of Congress, met our approbation and excited our 
hopes, the failure so far to make any such treaties, has dis- 
appointed the just expectations of the country. 

[16] 15. Resolved, That in addition to considerations al- 
ready mentioned, Nebraska ought to be speedily organized 
for the protection of fifty thousand of our neighbors, kindred 
and friends, who annually cross the plains; thousands of 
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whom have already paid the forfeit of their lives for want of 
care and attention when sick, and for want of sufficient Gov- 
ernmental protection from the savages who inhabit the Ter- 
ritory. 

[17] 16. Resolved, That C. F. Holly, Esq. and James 
Craig act as a sub-committee to draft and present to the 
convention a memorial to Congress urging speedy action on 
the Nebraska question. 

[18] 17. Resolved, That a copy of such memorial signed 
by the officers of this convention be sent to the President of 
the United States heads of departments, and to each member 
of Congress, requesting the same to be laid before congress. 

[19] 18. Resolved, That Hon. W. P. Hall, H. M. Vories, 
Esq., C. F. Holly, L. J. Eastin and James Craig be appointed 
a committee to draft an address to the public on the Nebraska 
question, and that said committee furnish the committee of 
publication a copy of said address to be published with pro- 
ceedings of this convention. 

[20] 19. Resolved, That congress has the undoubted con- 
stitutional power to construct a government highway, over 
the territories of the United States, for the transportation of 
her troops, mails, munitions of war &c as well for the com- 
mon defence and general weal of the country. 

[21] 20. Resolved, That the speedy exercise of that 
power is alike demanded by the wants of the age, and the 
necessities of the Future, and we therefore call upon Con- 
gress, at its present session, in the name of the whole body 
of our constituency, to make such ample provisions for a 
national highway as will prove themselves equal to the emer- 
gency and the just expectations of the People. 

[22] 21. Resolved, That the committee on correspondence, 
who have reported at this convention be continued after ad- 
journment, and that they be requested to solicit the views of 
all the members of congress and other prominent citizens 
throughout the Union, and that, when obtained, they be pub- 
lished, at the discretion of the committee. 
On motion of C. F. Holly, it was 

[23] 22. Resolved, That until such a national Highway can 
be constructed, Congress should take immediate steps to 
open a good Wagon Road for the use of the Emigrants, who 
annually cross the Plains to our possessions on the Pacific. 9 
The comparative position taken on the slavery question in its 
several aspects by the county mass meetings and by the Nebras- 
ka delegate convention is presented on the accompanying chart. 
Lest misinterpretation occur, the reader is warned that such 
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oversimplification as is necessary to the construction of such a 
chart introduces a measure of inaccuracy and doubt, because the 
resolutions were spontaneous and not prepared according to any 
preconceived formula. Not aE emphasized the same aspects of 
the complex problem, or made explicit statements on all of them. 

The memorial to congress, prepared by Holly and Craig, 
urged, in the name of the delegates assembled from northwest- 
ern Missouri, western Iowa, and Nebraska, and representing a 
half million people, the immediate organization of the Nebraska 
territory, extinguishment of Indian title, and "liberal encourage- 
ment" to settlement. The resolution of the Missouri state leg- 
islature of February 16, 1847 was incorporated into the memo- 
rial. It had urged at that time-, seven years earlier, the similar 
organization, with the arguments relating to military posts for 
protection of emigrants, a railroad, and steam cars. The new 
memorial endorsed the Nebraska bill of the previous session of 
congress (1852-1853), defeated only for want of time, and dep- 
recated any agitation of the "vexed question.* 

Information about the number attending the convention leaves 
something to be desired. The editorial of January 18, stated 
that hundreds could not get into the Court House. The proceed- 
ings indicate that on the second day, everyone present was de- 
clared a delegate. A study of the lists of names of officers and 
committees reveals the unescapable fact that management of 
the convention was kept within a very small group, although 
representing different shades of opinion. Was the number pres- 
ent so small, or was the purpose to keep the convention under 
control? 

The official proceedings, resolutions, and memorial, left a 
number of things unsaid. The leading Gazette editorial pub- 
lished in the issue of January 18, 1854 in commentary upon the 
historic event adds something that aids in breathing life into 
the bare record. 

The great St. Joseph Nebraska Convention has been held, 
and such an outpouring of the masses has never before been 
witnessed in upper Missouri. The large and spacious Court 
House was full of Delegates crowded to overflowing. Hun- 
dreds who came could not get in. This shows the interest 
felt by the great body of the people in the question of the or- 
ganization of Nebraska. 

The official proceedings will be seen on the first page of 
our paper. The Resolutions and Memorial speak the voice 
of the people. 

The convention met on the ninth, and continued in session 
two days. Great harmony and general enthusiasm prevailed* 
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Dr. J. H. Crane, of St. Joseph, presided over the delibera- 
tions of the Convention with great satisfaction, and observed 
strict parliamentary order. 

The whole proceedings with the Address, was ordered to 
be published in pamphlet form, and one copy to be sent to 
each member of Congress. 

A number of letters were received by the corresponding 
committee, from distinguished gentlemen, and read to the 
Convention. All but one, were in the same tone and spirit; 
and that one was from James H. Birch. It was considered 
by the Convention, as containing personal and political al- 
lusions, and therefore very properly ordered to be returned 
to him. 

A debate sprung up on printing the proceedings, which for 
a time assumed a political cast, that threatened to mar the 
harmony of the Convention. The only effect it had, was to 
delay the taking up of the collection, to defray the expenses. 
It was asked who was to do the printing? What office was to 
get it? &<c., and other intimations of like character. The 
President's message was even alluded to by one gentleman, 
as not containing any thing about Nebraska. The Convention 
however did not choose to take up the President's Message, 
but wisely confined its action to the great question before it. 
The Resolutions and Memorial were adopted without a dis- 
senting voice. The meeting closed in the utmost harmony, 
with three cheers for Nebraska. 

On Monday night a grand Nebraska Ball came off at the 
Edgar House, given by Thomas & Alder. It was an occasion 
in which many of our citizens and Delegates participated and 
tript the light fantastic toe. The supper table was beautifully 
ornamented, and laden with rich viands and luxuries of the 
season, which done great credit to 'mine host,' of the Edgar 
House. 

On Tuesday night, after the close of the Convention, four 
of our citizens gave a supper to the Delegates, at the City 
Hotel. Judge A. A. Bradford and Maj. D. Vanderslice pre- 
sided. It was truly a joyous occasion, a 'feast of reason and 
flow of the soul.' A number of sentiments and speeches were 
delivered, and the best spirit prevailed. 

Thus the Delegates met and thus they parted, all in a 
harmonious character. Its proceedings will be read and ap- 
preciated throughout the county, because they speak a spon- 
taneous and united voice of the masses. 
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2. Special problems: Ogden and Birch 

Among special problems of the convention is that of the at- 
titude and relations of the army men to the Nebraska movement 
and to this convention in particular. The review of the proceed- 
ings included the name of Major E. A* Ogden, of Fort Leaven- 
worth, among the vice presidents. As recorded, the circum- 
stances seem to warrant the conclusion that Ogden's presence 
was anticipated, but that his precise relations with the conven- 
tion were uncertain and that he had not been consulted before- 
hand when he had been placed upon the list of vice presidents. 
The language of the official proceedings set forth the particulars: 
Major Ogden, one of the vice Presidents, not being present 
when the list of officers was read, appearing, was informed 
of his election as an officer of the convention and being asked 
at the same time, if he had any objections to serving in such 
a capacity answered he had none, proceeded to make some 
very appropriate remarks in relation to our early organiza- 
tion of Nebraska Territory. He denied the imputation which 
had gained currency through the channels of the press, in- 
imical to the interests of Nebraska Territory, that the sol- 
diers and officers stationed there, were opposed to the early 
organization of Nebraska. The remarks were happily con- 
ceived, and elicited tremendous applause during their de- 
liverance. 

An editorial by Holly gave a somewhat different and more 
enthusiastic interpretation of Ogden's role and views expressed 
at St. Joseph: 

It is generally supposed that the officers of the army are 
opposed to the settlement and organization of Nebraska. If 
such be usually the case, we are happy to learn that the gal- 
lant Quarter Master at Fort Leavenworth, who has done the 
State 'some service/ in the field as well as in the cabinet, 
forms a noble exception to this rule. Maj. Ogden, sympa- 
thizes with the glorious Nebraska movement and will oppose 
no obstacle to the early settlement of the whole territory. 
He was selected as Vice President of the celebrated St. Jo- 
seph Convention, and, when asked if he had any objection to 
serving in that capacity, promptly and gallantly responded in 
the negative. He made one of the most telling speeches 
made on that occasion, in favor of the objects of the conven- 
tion. A whole souled, chivalrous and accomplished officer, 
he threw all his influence with friends of Nebraska, and nob- 
ly declared, whatever enmity it might engender against him 
in a certain quarter he would not hold himself gagged on a 
subject of so much importance to the weal of the Union and 
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the prosperity of the country. He eloquently denounced the 
idea of the Army being opposed to [extending] the 'area of 
freedom,' as being an infamous slander, or that they could 
be hired to turn their Bayonets placed in their hands to 
fight the enemies of the country against the hardy pioneer 
in Nebraska. He aided the deliberations of the Convention 
not by speech only, but counsels also. His proposition to em- 
ploy the army, when not otherwise engaged, in opening a high- 
way, exploring the country, &c., evinced the heartiness of 
his sympathy. The members of the Convention appreciated 
Ms disinterestedness and patriotism by the most rapturous 
applause whenever his name was mentioned. All honor we 
say to the gallant Major and three times three for Nebraska. 10 
These friendly reports disagreed substantially, and Holly's 
was open to possible interpretation at the hands of the enemy 
that would have been damaging. Hostile criticism of Ogden's 
participation there was, but it did not stem from Holly's editorial 
boasts. The Liberty Democratic Platform seized upon the Og- 
den incident, charging, according to Eastin's summary, that he 
(Ogden) admitted "acting in opposition to the known wishes of the 
Government; intimated that he had been at the Fort long enough 
to make a 'pile,' and that assistance from one quarter was no 
longer needed." Ogden was also accused by the Platform of be- 
ing a freesoiler. Eastin denied the charges against Ogden's ad- 
ministration as Quartermaster at Fort Leavenworth and declared 
that "The other charges about his freesoilism we doubt not are 
equally untrue." Eastin then referred to the printed proceedings 
of the convention for the Ogden incident as quoted above and as- 
serted that everyone present would corroborate the accuracy of 
the reporting. 11 

The newspaper called the Democratic Platform had been an- 
nounced at Liberty, Missouri, during the agitation of the summer 
of 1853. The prospectus assigned the editorship to Edward S. 
Darlington, rumor attributed the proprietorship to J. T. V. 
Thompson. The paper was to be anti-Benton, and at the same 
time asserting that "true democracy" was tired of dissensions. 12 
When it actually appeared, the first week of October, Eastin re- 
ferred to it as an Atchison organ and the editorship appears to 
have been in the hands of James W. Green and Robert S. Kelley. 
At any rate they were the ones involved in the Ogden incident. 13 
The general esteem in which its editor was held is indicated by 
the whig editor Miller, in his Liberty Tribune, November 18, 
1853, upon the appearance of the fourth or fifth issue. After de- 
voting more than two full columns to the most scathing denun- 
ciation, he closed with the following paragraph: 
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Now, sir, if you feel like it, you can go on as you have 
been doing to spit forth your venom and slime, and when, 
like other dirty reptiles, you have besmeared yourself with 
your own filth until you have become an object of disgust to 
every good citizen, you will then only be the more fit to per- 
form the menial and degrading work for which you were hired 
and imported. 

Eastin had had his differences with the Platform over the free- 
soil interpretation of the "area of freedom" phrase, but that 
might have been viewed as democratic dissention. The home 
town quarrel between the whiggish Miller and the Platform edi- 
tor was of a different order. 

The Ogden incident was also of another order of political con- 
troversy that had best be explained again by one of the partici- 
pants, James W. Green, whose card read as follows: 
Parkville, March 29, 1854. 

Mr. Chambers: My connection with Mr. R. S. Kelley and 
the Democratic Platform having implicated me in the alle- 
gations made in that paper against Major Ogden, Quarter- 
master at Fort Leavenworth I being at that time senior edi- 
torI wish to state that Mr. Kelley has, in a subsequent edi- 
torial, exonerated me from all editorial responsibility; and 
in this connection let me add, that when the charges were 
shown to me, I positively withheld my assent from their pub- 
lication. Only knowing the Quartermaster by reputation, as 
an honest public servant and a high-minded gentleman, I had 
no means of assertaining at the time the truth or falsehood 
of the charges; my conjecture then, and my belief now is, 
that they were without the slightest foundation and I request 
permission to say so distinctly and unequivocally, to your 
thousands of readers. Indeed, it is very evident, that they 
were gotten up at the instigation of one or two respectable 
citizens of Platte and Clay counties for personal ends, and 
published on the responsibility of the gentleman who claims 
to be the editor of that print. 

It is no part of my present purpose to do more than pub- 
licly disavow all connection whatever with the charges pub- 
lished in the Platform, and copied by the Republican, as an 
act of justice to Major Ogden, and to show where the odium 
properly belongs. 

James W. Green. 14 

But the end was not yet. The. Platform pursued Major Ogden 
a step farther, objecting to his farming operations on the Fott 
Leavenworth military reservation. The Gazette, March 29, 
1854, summed up its version of that encounter as follows: 
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The Liberty Platform, a few weeks since published what 
it stated to be a fact, and took great credit to itself, that the 
Government had at the suggestions of the Editor, ordered the 
discontinuance of the farming at Fort Leavenworth, by the 
government in consequence of certain charges made by that 
paper against the Qr. Master. This announcement was made 
by the Platform because of the Government having ordered 
the discontinuance [of] the cultivation of farms by the troops. 
But it now turns out that order does not apply to the farm 
culture carried on at Fort Leavenworth, under the direction 
of the Quarter Master's Department. What has the Platform 
now to say of Ma j . Ogden, inasmuch as the Department has 
made an exception of him in the discontinuance of Govern- 
ment farming! Will it still abuse that faithful and efficient, 
officer, for merely letting his name be used as one of the of- 
ficers at the St. Joseph Nebraska Convention, and, making 
some remarks approving of the general object of that Con- 
vention ? 

Although events were rapidly outrunning the pertinence of 
the controversy over Ogden directly to the convention theme, 
leave should not be taken of the incident without calling attention 
again to the wide divergence between the versions of the two 
loyal friends, Holly and Eastin, over the extent of Ogden's par- 
ticipation in the St. Joseph Nebraska convention. 

The file of the Democratic Platform that has survived, begins 
at about this point, with the issue of March 23, 1854, showing 
Kelley completely uncowed and unrepentant. Ogden had made a 
defense in the Platte Argus, according to Kelley, accusing him 
of malice, but not denying the charges, and evading a direct is- 
sue with the Platform by alleging it was not a responsible paper. 
Kelley denied any personal grievance as he did not know Ogden, 
but he had the evidence from farmers who had been injured by 
Ogden's practices. Kelley 's only admission was that he may 
have been mistaken about farming being discontinued at the Fort, 
but nevertheless Ogden's conduct was to be investigated. Kelley 
insisted upon responsibility, both personally and financially and 
dared Ogden to act. The next week, Kelley charged favoritism 
in awarding contracts, and on the basis of "facts* proposed "to 
unmask speculation, favoritism, or dishonesty, " and referred to 
Ogden's supporters, thriving on the system, as the "Major's 
canine bodyguard.* Their "barking and baying" about the origi- 
nal charges had the effect only of uncovering "a chain of circum- 
stances, affording more than a presumption, that the impeccable 
Quartermaster, was an emissary of Abolitionists, clothed in the 
ragged and tattered garb of Free^soilism." At this point the 
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whole controversy took a new turn which led directly into the 
campaign for control of Kansas in which Kelley was to partici- 
pate by moving to Atchison. 

Kelley's greatest embarrassment in this early phase of the 
Ogden encounter probably had come from the card of J. W. 
Greene, the alleged Senior Editor of the Platform. On April 20, 
Kelley "exposed* his former associate, heading the editorial 
article J. W. Greene." 

The name of the contemtible, puppy and accomplished 
swindler, who heads this article has been writing a letter to 
the St. Louis Republican, in which he states that he was, at 
the time of his employ in this office, the Senior Editor of the 
Platform! This announcement caused some little merriment 
in this City, where Mr. Greene is known and appreciated. 
Kelley regretted that Greene's name had appeared as one of 
the editors 

by a gross imposition upon us. ... His short stay in the city 
shows how soon we regretted, the step taken, and how anx- 
ious we were to rid ourselves of him. We did not want him 
even in our employ. 

Solar from Mr. Greene being the Editor of the paper, he 
was only a third-rate printer, employed in the mechanical 
department, at a salary of $40 per month. 
Kelley alleged that Greene's discharge had been necessary 
because of misconduct the nature of which was not mentioned 
out of respect to the family with which he was connected by mar- 
riage. Greene's use of the Ogden incident, Kelley alleged, was 
merely to hide the cause of his disgrace. At the time the Ogden 
charges were printed, Kelley insisted that Greene not only did 
not disapprove, but in putting the copy into type changed it to 
make the charges more serious: 

It is a thing before unheard of, for a journeyman printer, 
working in an office to imagine he had a right to object to 
the publication, or could be implicated in any allegation 
which the Editor might choose to make. 

Kelley made the issue emphatic by declaring that he took back 
nothing, and that he reasserted all previous charges and stood 
ready to furnish additional proof of Ogden's incompetence. 

A second incident of the convention was embarrassing at the 
time, and, in its aftermath became even more unfortunate the 
James H. Birch letter affair. As recorded in the proceedings, 
the reading of the letters of eminent men was under way, when: 

After the reading of Hon. J. H. Birch's letter was finished, 
Hon. A. A. Bradford, of Fremont county, Iowa, offered the 
following preamble and resolution, which after considerable 
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discussion were adopted: 

Whereas The letter of Hon. Jas. H. Birch being deemed 
by this convention as disrespectful and unjustly reflecting 
upon citizens now absent, Therefore, 

' Resolved . That said letter be returned to him, and that 
this convention will consult its own dignity by bestowing upon 
it no further notice.' 

After the passage of this resolution, M. A. Larzelere of 
Buchanan county, Missouri, moved that it [the Bradford res- 
olution] be stricken from the minutes of the Convention. 
Pending the discussion of this motion, the Convention ad- 
journed until 1-2 o'clock P.M. 

Upon reconvening, after the noon recess, Larzelere asked 
leave to withdraw his resolution "relative to striking from the 
minutes the resolution," but "objection being made, leave was 
not granted.* Holly then moved to grant leave to Larzelere as 
requested, and it was granted, with one dissenting voice. The 
reading of the letters continued Vories and Douglas letters 
completing the reading, but therein lies another story, to which 
a return must be made shortly. 

The Birch letter being excluded from publication, or its con- 
tents from even being summarized, the cry was raised in some 
quarters against the convention. Although the Birch quarrel 
was primarily a democratic family affair, the whig Cycle made 
the Birch letter an issue, and published it: "and then the Editor 
pronounces it 'Birch all over a pure article' " thus ridiculing 
him even in pretending to do him justice denied by the Gazette. 
Even then the contents did not find its way into either the St. 
Joseph Gazette or the Liberty Tribune, If Birch was not an At- 
chison man, at any rate he was anti-Benton, and his libel suit 
against Benton was still pending in the Missouri courts. 15 

That the hatchet man was an Iowa delegate, was a fact that 
relieved any one in the Missouri fourth district, either demo- 
cratic (Benton or anti-Benton), or whig from the stigma of 
forcing the issue. The circumstances suggest that the Birch 
resolution had been prepared in conference and that Bradford 
had been selected for local reasons to make the motion, and 
thus to pull Missouri's chestnuts out of the fire. 16 

After all the evidence was in, however, no explanation was 
forthcoming to clarify the role of Larzelere in moving to ex- 
punge the Bradford resolution. In view of Larzelere's later 
record, and only a few months later, in Kansas as a freestate 
man, it is difficult to fit him into a niche as a Birch adherent. 
Was he merely standing upon the principle of freedom of ex- 
pression? In yielding to prevailing opinion in withdrawing his 
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motion, was he applying Ms doctrine relative to taking sides as 
expounded for the temperance battle that individual opinion 
must be subordinated to the group? 

3. Authorship of the resolutions 

On the question of authorship, there are drastic limitations 
upon what can be said, with any degree of certainty and profit 
to the discussion. Especially, this applies to the role of indi- 
viduals, because not enough is known about the views of the 
several men. Also, too many of the sets of resolutions are mis- 
sing. Eastin was chairman of both the Buchanan county and the 
delegate convention committees. Holly was chairman of the An- 
drew county committee, and, in point of time, his committee re- 
port was formulated first. Chairmanship does not prove author- 
ship. What is possible, and with certainty, however, is to 
determine by the language, from which sets of resolutions each 
of the delegate convention resolutions was drawn. 

The preambles to the resolutions of the several meetings 
contained two types of material: (1) Legal or theoretical justi- 
fication, (2) arguments introductory to the subject matter of the 
resolutions. The right of assembly and of free speech was as- 
serted in the preambles of Andrew, Buchanan, and Holt counties, 
and in the preamble of the Nebraska delegate convention at St. 
Joseph, but the delegate convention went further than the county 
mass conventions in asserting categorically the right to instruct 
("it is the bounden duty of the People's Representatives to re- 
spect the views thus given"). The arguments relative to subject 
matter of these five preambles touched on the importance of 
organization and settlement, and Andrew and Holt counties went 
no further. Buchanan county and the Nebraska delegate conven- 
tion both introduced conspicuously the Pacific railroad into their 
preambles, and Buchanan and Gentry counties emphasized filling 
the space between the border states of Iowa and Missouri and 
the Pacific coast, while the delegate convention emphasized 
orientation of their geographical position in relation to the rail- 
road, to the Atlantic and to the Pacific coasts. Thus the Ne- 
braska delegate convention preamble apparently was substan- 
tially a product original with its own committee deliberations. 

The battle of New Orleans celebration number one of the 
delegate convention resolutions was endorsed by Andrew, Bu- 
chanan, and Holt county mass meetings, the final version being 
a moderation of the Buchanan county language. 

Number two, the aggressive assertion of expansionist philos- 
ophy of extending the "area of freedom,* had appeared only in 
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the Andrew county resolutions as number one, and was copied 
directly from that. 

Number three, emphasizing the size of the territory involved, 
and many new states to be formed from it, was adopted directly 
from the Andrew county number two, which was unique among 
the pronouncements. 

Number four, calling for the Indian race to be displaced by 
the Angle-Saxon, likewise was derived exactly as written from 
Andrew county's number ten. 

Number five, expressing disapproval of the defeat of the Hall 
bill, was identical with Andrew county's number three. Gentry 
county's condemnation in number four was similar and number 
three was general while Holt county was silent. The Great 
Nemaha Agency was unique in protesting personalities either of 
praise or of blame. 

Number six, asserting the duty of congress to organize Ne- 
braska, was taken directly from Andrew county's number four, 
although Gentry's number two also put the matter in terms of 
duty. Buchanan county's number one and Holt's number two 
were less preemptory in their language but meant essentially 
the same thing. 

Number seven, declaring opposition to re -agitation of the 
*vexed question" came from Andrew county's number seven, 
but the idea was concurred in by Buchanan's number three and 
Holt's number four. 

Number eight, interpreting slavery agitation as dangerous to 
the Union, was a duplicate of Andrew's number eight, but a com- 
parable idea was expressed in Holt's number four and Gentry's 
number six. 

Number nine, protection of all settlers in their rights, and 
local self determination, was found in a different form, but 
substantially the same substance, in Andrew's numbers twelve 
and six. Only the Great" Nemaha Agency came out categorically 
on equal protection of all species of property. The other three, 
Buchanan, Holt, and Gentry counties, asserted aggressively the 
right of settlers to determine their own local institutions, and 
the Great Nemaha implied it. 

Number ten, insisting upon organization of Nebraska without 
delay because of Indian titles delay being dangerous did not 
derive from any county meeting on record. 

Number eleven, endorsing a Hall-type bill, was incorporated, 
with the omission of the phrase complimentary to Hall, from the 
Andrew county resolution number five. This principle was en- 
dorsed by all the resolutions under inspection, except those from 
the Great Nemaha Agency. 
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Number twelve, calling for repeal of the land act of 1807, had 
no counterpart in the prior constituent meetings available. 

Number thirteen, demanded, as of right, equal protection and 
rights under the land laws to all settlers, anywhere, in the United 
States and came from the Andrew county resolution number 
twelve, except for modification of the final phrase. Buchanan 
county's number seven had asked only for extension of the pre- 
emption laws, while Holt and Gentry counties were silent except 
for Gentry's number six appealing to the constitution and the 
laws. The Great Nemaha Agency's number three had challenged 
specifically equal rights to introduce any species of property, 
so this would appear to have been an indirect or concealed rec- 
ognition of a right that all Missouri "county meetings believed in, 
but had thought politic to be silent upon lest it reopen the slavery 
agitation. Even in this evasive form how could it be interpreted 
otherwise than in that manner? 

Number fourteen, asserted that the unassigned lands in Ne- 
braska were already available for settlement. The language 
was that of Andrew's number nine, but the sentiment was con- 
curred in by Buchanan's number six, and Holt's number one. 
The only discordant note was from the Great Nemaha Agency's 
number two. 

Number fifteen, censuring Manypenny, followed the language 
of Andrew's restrained number thirteen, and omitted altogether 
the provocative personal attack of Andrew's number fourteen. 
The delegate convention's number ten had asked for extinguish- 
ment, but put organization first. Buchanan county's numbers 
eight and nine dealt with recognition of Indian rights and asked 
extinguishment. Holt's number one was similar. Gentry county 
had recognized Indian rights, but stated also that expectations 
had not been met concerning extinguishment of title. 

Number sixteen, concerning the protection of settlers already 
in Nebraska or emigrants passing through, was elaborated pos- 
sibly from a part of Andrew's number four. Others had no 
counterpart. 

Number seventeen, the memorial to congress, was new, un- 
less appearing in unrecorded resolutions. 

Numbers nineteen and twenty-two, on an address to the public, 
the committee on correspondence, and the publication of all the 
documents, in substance, were derived from Buchanan county's 
numbers thirteen and fourteen. 

Numbers twenty and twenty-one, the power to construct a 
railway in the territories and the demand for action upon that 
power, had appeared only in resolution four of the Great Nemaha 
Agency, although included in the argument of the preamble of 
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others. Holly inserted, from the floor, number twenty -three on 
the wagon road. 

In conclusion, the analysis demonstrates that the largest 
number of the resolutions, eleven in number, were taken ver- 
batum from Andrew county. Buchanan county contributed the 
substance of three. Matter that was new to the resolution ma- 
terial available from the county mass meetings contributed 
three resolutions. 

Probably four elements in the resolutions of the Nebraska 
delegate convention are reflected in compromises: solicitude 
for the Indians, omission of mention of repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, equal protection of settlers, and the Pacific rail- 
road endorsement. The Great Nemaha Agency resolutions had 
been aggressive in asserting concern for the Indians, and sup- 
posedly reflected somewhat Atchison and Indian Office attitudes. 
The position of Vanderslice must have been difficult indeed, but 
he had the confidence of the spokesmen for northwestern Mis- 
souri and retained it. Both Buchanan and Holt county mass 
meetings had pronounced by name against injecting repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise into the organization of Nebraska, 
All mention of it was omitted from the resolutions of January 
10, 1854 an Atchison victory? The phrase "equal protection" 
of settlers was a concession also to the extreme proslavery 
view, of which Atchison was the most aggressive spokesman. 
The Pacific railroad resolutions reflected local sentiment and 
also were a concession to the Benton point of view, most es- 
pecially Holly's wagon road resolution offered from the floor 
and adopted. Nevertheless, Douglas men might interpret the 
wagon road as a recognition of his proposal for protection of 
emigrant roads. The middle ground on constitutional theory 
was sanctioned in the declaration on the power of the general 
government to build the Pacific railroad in the territories. 

So far as personal authorship was concerned the two leading 
chairmen of committees, who were editor spokesmen for the 
Nebraska movement, Holly and Eastin, were presumably major 
authors but of that there can be no certainty. Holly did make 
specific claim of authorship of the resolutions concerning Many- 
penny. 17 

The resolutions seven, eight, nine, and thirteen of the Ne- 
braska delegate convention resolutions, in their repudiation of 
slavery agitation, were a conspicuous case of violating that 
principle. Douglas had warned against this very thing in his 
speech in the senate prior to the national party conventions of 
1852, which adopted the finality planks. In this St. Joseph Ne- 
braska convention the fact that the friends of the compromise 
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measures and advocates of cessation of agitation were them- 
selves aggressive agitators, is nowhere more clearly exposed 
to public view. The Iowa delegates joined in this, because the 
resolutions were adopted unanimously, but the absence of the 
texts of the resolutions of the Iowa mass meetings leaves un- 
answered a question about whether their endorsement was active 
or passive. The constant repudiation of agitation was itself agi- 
tation. 

As a sort of postscript to this section, attention is directed 
briefly to P. O. Ray's Repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
(1908). His thesis was that the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise was the product of the local Atchison-Benton factional 
fight in Missouri politics, a political interpretation of history in 
the narrowest sense. He used the Andrew county, the Buchanan 
county, and the St. Joseph Nebraska delegate convention resolu- 
tions as printed in the Jefferson City Jefferson Inquirer, and in 
the MisSQUr i Republican, reprinting certain of them. His se- 
lection for reprinting and his interpretation of them are a con- 
spicuous example of how history should not be written. Even 
the documentary material printed gave Ray trouble, but he 
forced it into his formula: 

It may seem strange that the foregoing resolutions which 
are clearly pro-Benton, advocate a solution of the question 
in the new Territory not in harmony with the Missouri Com- 
promise which Benton favored but according to the principle 
of popular sovereignty. The explanation lies in the fact that 
Benton's position on the slavery question did not truly rep- 
resent that of the majority of the people of Missouri. la 
It is not impertinent to ask who knew what Benton's position 
was on slavery? Even more important, Ray's assumption, that 
popular sovereignty was peculiarly a western Missouri phenom- 
ena, must be challenged, because there was a widespread, deep- 
seated groundswell of reaction against meddling of the general 
government in local concerns. The slavery controversy only 
made it more conspicuous in that area. 

The most important conclusion that can be drawn from the 
study of the origins of the Nebraska delegate convention move- 
ment and its resolutions is that the men responsible were acting 
independently. The Atchison-Benton feud is reflected in the con- 
vention as well as the Douglas point of view. The Missouri po- 
litical feud confused issues but did not control them. These men 
who converged upon St. Joseph, January 9-10, 1854, were think- 
ing and acting for themselves. 
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4. Letters from distinguished men 

The idea of a delegate convention to agitate the issue of the 
organization and settlement of Nebraska was not in itself unus- 
ual. But a combination of other features associated with it gave 
the project a certain distinction, which in its conception seemed 
to be nothing less than a stroke of genius. What of the execution 
of the plan so brilliantly launched? In the Buchanan county mass 
meeting of December 3, 1853, the plan appeared in two parts, 
though the originator was not identified. The thirteenth reso- 
lution authorized a committee of correspondence to "invite per- 
sons from abroad to attend the 8th of January convention," and 
the fourteenth proposed a pamphlet publication of the proceed- 
ings, an Address to the People," and the letters received, the 
pamphlet to be "sent out to the world, to the public opinion of 
the People." The "Address to the People" was to be prepared 
beforehand. The impact and success of the plan was clearly 
understood to depend upon promptness of execution. 

The idea of letters was not new. It had been used frequently 
in mid-nineteenth century politics in putting the views of the 
public men before the country. Commercial, railroad, and other 
promotional conventions had used it. Benton had almost stand- 
ardized the technique in his Central Route to the Pacific cam- 
paign in 1853. Most of these instances had a rather general 
setting. The St. Joseph Nebraska convention was an obscure 
border affair, and the letters "from distinguished gentlemen 
known to be favorable to the Nebraska interests" published in a 
pamphlet with the proceedings and an address was intended to 
lift it out of its local character and to lend it national signifi- 
cance. The Buchanan county committee was composed of J. H. 
Crane, M. D., identified later as an anti-Benton democrat, D. M. 
Johnson, a democrat, and L. J. Eastin, reputedly a Benton demo- 
crat. 

The historian of this episode must operate without the records 
of the committee. Wanted, are a list of the men to whom invi- 
tations were issued, a draft of the letter or letters sent, infor- 
mation whether the printed proceedings and resolutions of the 
Buchanan county mass meeting of December 3 were enclosed, 
and definite knowledge whether letters received, or parts there- 
of, were suppressed. In the absence of such information it is 
necessary to reconstruct from the replies as printed the prob- 
able contents of the letters of invitation: the non-partisan char- 
acter of the meeting, the immediate organization and settlement 
of Nebraska, the relation of Indian title and extinguishment of it 
to organization and settlement, the land disposal policy. 

The replies did not reflect clearly whether the railroad and 
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slavery questions were mentioned in the letters of invitation. 
One difference in the invitations seems certain. Some of the 
correspondents were invited to address the convention, while 
others appear from their replies only to have been asked to at- 
tend. At any rate some included in their regrets, both items, 
others only attendance. There is little likelihood that any one 
who would have appeared would have escaped a call for informal 
remarks, even though he was not asked for a set speech. 

Probably the "steering committee" which had prepared the 
convention agenda for the first day, if not for the whole conven- 
tion, had a purpose in the sequence in which the letters were 
read. Dr. Crane, the chairman of the correspondence commit- 
tee was permanent president of the convention and the secretary 
read five letters on Monday afternoon, while Eastin's resolu- 
tions committee was deliberating on that subject, and the agenda 
for the remainder of the convention. When these five letters 
had been read, on motion, variety was injected into the after- 
noon's entertainment by live speeches; the Baptist minister, 
Rev. W. F. Boyakin, and the whig ex-Governor of Missouri, 
James Winston. Two of the five letters read that afternoon had 
been from Missouri's whig congressmen, Oliver, and Miller, 
one from a Missouri democrat, and two from out-of -state demo- 
crats, Bissell of Illinois, and Dodge of Iowa. This was as well 
balanced a variety in diet as could have been selected from the 
material available. 

The first letter read was that of W. H. Bissell, Belleville, 
member of congress from Illinois. He was serving his third 
term, having been elected in 1852 as an independent democrat. 
He did not vote for the Kansas -Nebraska bill, 19 and in 1856 was 
elected governor of Illinois as a republican. Writing from Wash- 
ington, December 19, 1853, Bissell declined the invitation to 
attend, but as requested expressed his views. He approved the 
objects of the convention, and gave assurance of his interest in 
organization without unnecessary delay and would vote for a 
Nebraska bill. Notably, three topics were missing from his 
letter, railroads, slavery, and Indian title. 

Mordecai Oliver, Richmond, Missouri, was representative in 
congress from the fourth district, the whig who had been elected 
by the Birch-King schism to fill W. P. Hall's seat. One of the 
questions to which attention was called, Oliver wrote from 
Washington, December 23, 1853, was that the organization of 
Nebraska, *if not the first in national importance, must surely 
be regarded by all, as one of no ordinary magnitude." As the 
limits of a letter were not sufficient to develop his views ade- 
quately, he chose to state them in general terms. In the 
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campaign of 1852 all the candidates in the fourth district had 
endorsed organization of Nebraska, and everything that had hap- 
pened since he thought had confirmed that position. He favored 
organization prior to the extinguishment of Indian title, but with 
provision for the protection of Indian rights. He called attention 
to and approved the Miller bill that had been introduced, and 
which included a provision for roads and extension of the pre- 
emption system. To have remarked that the Miller bill was a 
Missouri whig measure would have introduced partisan politics, 
and from that he carefully refrained. On the question of settle- 
ment in the Nebraska country without organization and extin- 
guishment of Indian title, he answered in the affirmative, but 
considered it unexpedient as it might embarrass negotiations. 
He took the ground that the unassigned lands were subject to the 
hunting privilege specified in the Pawnee treaty of 1833, only at 
the discretion of the President, and that the Indian Intercourse 
Act of 1834 was virtually a dead letter. 

Colonel Thomas L. Price wrote from Jefferson City, Decem- 
ber 26, 1853, and approved the organization of Nebraska, ex- 
tinguishment of Indian title, and settlement "as questions of 
great importance to the people of Missouri." He was astonished 
that any should oppose. He approved extension of preemption, 
the purchase of Indian title independently of organization, which 
could reserve protection of Indian rights. Price met squarely 
the slavery issue as the major obstacle, opposed reopening the 
question by agitating repeal of the measure by which Missouri 
itself owed its statehood, and which would lend itself to charges 
of bad faith. But the point that should not be missed was his al- 
ternative: 

If we allow the people of the territory privileges which we- 
have exercised ourselves, I am inclined to think there would 
be no necessity for the further agitation of the slavery ques- 
tion. Let the people of Nebraska have the control of this 
subject, when they adopt a State Constitution and if they see 
proper to adopt or reject the institution of slavery, I can see 
no good reason for interference on the part of citizens of this 
or any other states. Congress has always exercised the 
power over this subject in the Territory, and I can see no 
necessity for the people of Missouri agitating a question 
which properly belongs to others. 

In closing Price referred to the two subjects, organization of 
Nebraska, and the Pacific railroad, as of long interest to Sena- 
tor Benton, and he, Price, regarded tf the immediate organization 
of Nebraska and the central Pacific railroad as almost insep- 
erably connected. ..." 
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The fourth letter to be read was that of John G. Miller, Boon- 
ville, Missouri, and a whig member of congress. It was dated 
at Washington, December 22, 1853, and called attention to Ms 
vote for the Nebraska bill of the last session, and to the fact 
that he had introduced one of his own at this session. His own 
bill was substantially the same as the previous bill, but con- 
tained two important additions, the requirement that the preemp- 
tion laws would be applied to the land ceded by the Indians, and 
a wagon road should be marked and made from Missouri to Cali- 
fornia by the best route. Miller then remarked: "You also de- 
sire an expression of my opinion in relation to the settlement of 
the country. I presume it is intended to be asked, whether in 
my opinion any part of the territory is now open to settlement." 
His answer was almost identical in point of view with that of 
Oliver, legal but inexpedient to settle on the unassigned lands. 

The letter of Senator A. C. Dodge, of Iowa, was the fifth and 
last of the grist for the Monday afternoon session. Written from 
Washington, December 15, 1853, Dodge explained that because 
of distance and duty, he could not attend and address the meet- 
ing. Of the five letters read that afternoon, Ms was the only one 
that had specified in Ms reply that the invitation had called for 
a speech. Although unable to attend, he reminded the convention: 
"No better friend, however, to the immediate establishment of a 
liberal, progressive and democratic government of Nebraska 
will be present at, or absent from your meeting, than the writer." 
Briefly, Dodge reviewed the ten year record of attempts to or- 
ganize the country in question, beginning with the suggestion of 
Secretary of War, William Wilkins, in 1843, and predicted that 
in this session; *The friends of progress and expansion will 
triumph. ..." Under the advantages of organization were enu- 
merated the opening to settlement of the "fat lands west of Mis- 
souri and Iowa," the benefits to emigrants on the way to the 
Pacific coast, "to the glorious pioneers," and "to the landless 
poor." Furthermore, settlements and towns to the westward of 
Missouri and Iowa would hasten the construction of parallel 
railroads, running east and west across the two states at inter- 
vals of 40 miles. Dodge closed with the ringing pledge: *Set 
me down as one ready to do battle for Nebraska fas] long as I 
have a voice or vote in the Councils of the Nation." 

On Tuesday morning, the second day of the convention, the 
most important business was the report of the committee on 
Resolutions. When those were disposed of by unanimous adop- 
tion, the reading of the letters was resumed. 

The letter of James B. GardenMre, Attorney General for 
Missouri, democrat, was written December 9, approving 
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organization and settlement. The filling up of the vacant area 
between the existing frontier and the Pacific coast, he thought 
essential to increase the value of that Pacific coastal region, 
and to concentrate commerce on a railroad to the Pacific: "That 
the Pacific railroad will be built, is now a fixed fact." The ri- 
valry of routes, and sections to be benefitted by the railroad, 
meant powerful forces to be met, and "the extension of our set- 
tlements westward, along the line of the middle route, will 
greatly increase its chances. . . . It is a prize worth contending 
for; no less than the carrying trade of the richest commerce in 
the world." Gardenhire argued that to oppose organization until 
the Missouri Compromise was repealed was to oppose it forever, 
and would revive the slavery agitation. To oppose organization 
because of the frontier trade is to apply a principle that would 
have limited the United States to the original thirteen states. 
Lastly, local regulations "ought to conform to the will of the in- 
habitants. . . . My remarks, it will be observed, are applicable 
to inhabited territories.* 

Willard P. Hall's letter bearing the date December 15, 1853 
struck a note quite different from his speech in congress in de- 
fense of his bill, and from his address at the mass meeting of 
August 27: "The organization of the territory of Nebraska is 
one of the most important which is now exciting public attention. 
It is, but little less than a question of union and disunion." Fif- 
teen hundred miles of wilderness between the frontiers of lowa- 
Missouri and California -Oregon "gradually make the people. . . 
strangers* and "time promotes forgetfulness," so that without 
"constant intercourse and easy communications, they will be- 
come as foreign to us in feelings, and after a while in govern- 
ment, also, as Mexico, or the Sandwich Islands. But. . . settle- 
ments. . . , become. . . a chain of connections, . . , which will 
bind us all together . . . .* Furthermore organization was 
urged as an important auxiliary to the construction of the Pacif- 
ic railroad and must precede it in order to provide local of- 
ficers, courts, and law enforcements; and business must be es- 
tablished to supply those engaged in construction and operations. 

Let the Missouri Compromise alone, or the Union would be 
endangered by breaking the pledges of 1852, and Hall reminded 
them, by a dramatic emotional appeal, that he had lived through 
the crisis of 1850 and warned against another crisis: 

If Nebraska be organized our citizens will settle it, and 
as the Missouri Compromise prohibits slavery within its 
limits, it is contended that the result will be the erection of 
one more free state West of Missouri. But it is equally true 
that the construction of a railroad through Nebraska will 
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settle it also. Are we then ready to say that the Pacific rail- 
road shall not start from the western frontier unless the Mis- 
souri Compromise be repealed? 

What was to be gained by agitation for repeal? Nothing. What 
was to be lost by agitation for repeal? His answer to his own 
questions was a warning of a stimulation of northern fanaticism 
and repeal of the Compromise Measures of 1850, especially of 
the fugitive slave act. The argument about the frontier trade 
Hall dismissed as applicable equally to the disposal of any other 
public land to settlers. And with a thrust at Texas, Hall closed 
by asking if there would be any hesitation about annexation of 
Nebraska if it were foreign; and for what purpose but to settle 
it? 

Was not Hall telling his Missouri constituents that Nebraska 
would make a free state in any case, so why delay again both the 
organization of Nebraska and the construction of the Pacific 
railroad, only to deprive Missouri of the benefits of those in- 
stitutions? Hall's was a remarkable letter the most states- 
manlike of the lot but in strange contrast with his August ad- 
dress, Hall's convention letter was not the subject of subsequent 
comment. Possibly the force of its argument was lost upon his 
hearers, at least partly, because of the reading of the Birch let- 
ter immediately thereafter, and the controversy it engendered. 
By the time the letters were published, March 29, 1854, events 
had overtaken and passed the point of Hall's argument. 

During the final afternoon, the letters of Vories and Douglas 
were read. H. M. Vories had just been suggested as the demo- 
cratic candidate for congress from the fourth district of Mis- 
souri, so his letter dated December 29, 1853, was written after 
that development. Vories reminded the convention that the Mis- 
souri legislature had memorialized congress on the organization 
of the territory, and in 1852 all the candidates in the fourth dis- 
trict had "advocated immediate organization and settlement of 
this Territory, as a necessary prerequisite of the location and 
construction of the Rail Road to the Pacific ocean on the great 
'central route.' " He was convinced that the people agreed, and 
"if the Territory was organized, and the Indian title extinguished, 
there would be no remaining obstacle in the way of the construc- 
tion of the railroad by the great 'central route/ The question 
then is, shall we remove this obstacle. . . , and thereby procure 
the road. . . . 

As the summary and text of the Douglas letter has been 
printed in chapter one it will not be repeated here. 
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5. Censure of Manypenny 

The issue of extinguishment of Indian land titles in Nebraska 
provided political explosives in the democratic factional war, 
and was attractive to whigs who delighted in fanning the flames. 
The P* a * te Argus, pro-Atchison, charged, in Eastin language, 
"that Judge Holly attempted on the committee to get a resolution 
passed censuring CoL Manypenny which was not adopted. " To 
this charge Eastin replied: *If such had been the fact, as chair- 
man of that committee, we should have known it, -and we do not 
know of any such being offered, that was rejected. The Argus 
has been wrongly informed, or merely imagined it." 20 

Eastin's denial, in the language just quoted, was loaded, and 
the controversy in question reached back in time to the Andrew 
county mass meeting of November 26, 1853. The dissatisfaction 
of Andrew county over the failure of Manypenny to negotiate 
treaties vented itself in resolutions thirteen and fourteen. The 
former said that failure to make the treaties, "had disappointed 
the just expectations of the country," and the latter censured 
Manypenny directly and by name. Resolution thirteen was 
adopted by the St. Joseph Nebraska delegate convention as num- 
ber fifteen. 

The Andrew county resolutions, with the proceedings of the 
mass meeting, had been printed in the St. Joseph Gazette, No- 
vember 30, 1853, which Eastin sent to Manypenny. 21 The latter 
replied under the date of December 17, and his letter had been 
printed in full in the Gazette, January 4, 1854. Here again the 
exact quotation is necessary in order to communicate accurately 
the animus of the irritable official who authored it: 

In the long array of names, officers, committeemen, 
speakers, &c. I do not recognize one with whom I have any 
personal acquaintance; but suppose they are all gentlemen, 
actuated in their movements, by a sincere desire to promote 
the public interests. 

My opinion might be different from theirs as to the effect 
which such agitation will have, in the advancement of the 
Great Measure they appear to have so much at heart; but it 
is a free country and free discussion is guaranteed to all 
men in our country always provided that any man be held in 
the public judgment responsible for the soundness of his 
positions and the truthfulness of his statements. 

I sent you by this mail, Ex. Document No. 1, of the present 
session of Congress. In it you will find my annual report and 
special report, and my views about Nebraska. The special 
report and my instructions, you will please publish in your 
paper, in order that the people may see and read for them- 
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selves, and that they may judge how far a respectable com- 
mittee, headed by Mr. Holly, have induced them to vote and 
pass resolutions censuring an officer of the government, upon 
a state of facts that do not exist at all. 

For my own part, these proceedings give me no trouble. I 
can afford to wait for truth to do its work, although it may 
take time. 

If the committee are honorable men, they will retract 
their imputations, and misrepresentations of my conduct if 
they be not honorable men, then I would have them leave the 
matter as it is. 

I shall reserve for some future time if in my judgment the 
public interest will be promoted by such a course, the right 
to review all things connected with my journey to Nebraska, 
and should I do so I will be understood. 
Eastin promised to print the instructions in the next issue, 
but did not do so because of the pressure of the Nebraska con- 
vention for space. Nevertheless, in an editorial accompanying 
Manypenny's letter he was conciliatory, while standing loyally 
by his Andrew county friends, conceding Manypenny's desire 
for *the early organization of Nebraska and the extinguishment 
of Indian titles," and "endorsing his report," but alleging that he 
had received bad advice * after his arrival at Fort Leavenworth," 
and closing with an explanation that in the light of the instruc- 
tions from the Secretary of the Interior, his powers were dis- 
cretionary, not mandatory. 

The reading of Manypenny's letter did not put Judge Holly in 
a conciliatory mood, however, and he answered the Commis- 
sioner's letter in caustic fashion: 22 

It is the first time, we believe, in the history of our gov- 
ernment, that an officer thereof, has deemed it necessary to 
denounce the acts of a respectable meeting in scrutinizing the 
conduct of Public Officers. Hithertofore, it has been thought 
sufficient, when misstatements are made by the public press, 
or improper Resolutions adopted by the People, to oppose 
them, not the special denunciations of an officer implicated, 
but the facts as they appear in the official documents and 
authorized by the Government. From the manner in which 
his Excellency, Col. Manypenny, speaks of censuring an of- 
ficer of Government, it is evident that he considers so pre- 
sumptuous an act little short of actual disloyalty to the gov- 
ernment itself! What in a free country, where 'free discus- 
sion is guaranteed to all men/ the servant of our servants at 
Washington to hold himself, while 'clothed with a little brief 
authority/ above the reach of public opinion, or of public 
criticism? 
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Holly continued by observing that, obviously, the Andrew 
county Resolutions had "touched a tender point,. . . and accom- 
plished the object they held in view* this frontier meeting com- 
posed of men, "not one of whom," quoting Manypenny, the latter 
could "recognize as a personal acquaintance." That deficiency, 
Holly argued was Manypenny's fault in avoiding the white people 
of the border, passing through "incog. 3 ' Andrew county people 
from Ohio, Holly reminded Manypenny, had resided there "while 
he immortalized himself as Superintendent of the National Road, 
and all of them had heard of his exploits of more recent date, on 
the Missouri, and this frontier. But, why should he impute to us 
as a crime, the want of that personal acquaintance, which he 
took so much pains to prevent . . . .* 

Holly stated bluntly that he would not retract anything said in 
the resolutions unless Manypenny furnished fact that warranted 
it. Instead, Holly defied Manypenny, acknowledging that he 
wrote the offending resolutions himself: "We claim the honor of 
the full responsibility in the matter, and are prepared to say 
with Patrick Henry, 'if that be treason make the most of it/ * 
Furthermore, the Resolution 15 adopted at the St. Joseph con- 
vention was one of the offending resolutions and this convention 
represented ten Missouri counties, six Iowa counties, and three 
Nebraska districts, or a half million people: "This deliberate 
censure was passed by the largest popular Convention ever as- 
sembled in the West, and after Manypenny's letter and Report 
(annual and special), were published in the papers. ... It is a 
sufficient endorsement of the Andrew county censure and we 
might leave it there. * But Holly was generous, and conceded 
that the publication of the instructions revealed that Manypenny's 
authority to make treaties was optional, and "in that respect he 
did not violate instructions. But we do claim that he failed to 
exercise a sound discretion, and 'disappointed the just expecta- 
tions of the country/ The act of 3<* March required such trea- 
ties to be made. There was no option given in the law. . . .Con- 
gress did not make the appropriation to 'obtain information'. . . . 
They passed the law and Manypenny should have executed it in 
good faith. The people were impatient to cross the boundary. 
They became impatient of delay." 

By this time Holly was just warming up to his subject, charg- 
ing that the Commissioner caused the announcement to be made 
that he had full authority to treat with the Indians, and therefore 
the people should hold off and not embarrass negotiations, and 
in a brief time the country would be open to settlement. Yet no 
treaty was made with any tribe of the seventeen visited; he only 
collected information. But even on this score, Holly insisted 
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that no essential information was forthcoming in his report that 
had not been available in the past twenty annual reports of his 
predecessors. In all of this, Holly saw the influence of Sena- 
tor Atchison and cited the latter's own boasting: 

Atchison said at Fayette, that the charge of ignorance 
made against him was not true, as he himself had furnished 
Manypenny with the facts on which he had acted in the whole 
matter thus indirectly admitted the other more serious 
charge that Manypenny was governed in his course not by 
high and patriotic considerations but to aid that arch nullifier 
in his warfare against that pure and able champion of the 
Union Col. Benton. 

When the speech was published, thus admitting the charge, 
Manypenny gets Atchison to write a denial that he had made 
him a tool in the matter. A letter accordingly appears from 
the 'vice President's room' 23 stating that his Accidency had 
never seen nor held communication with Manypenny during his 
celebrated expedition, and that he did not mean to say what he 
really did say, in his Fayette speech, and what his own or- 
ganthe Banner published him as actually saying. Thus At- 
chison would stultify himself in order to relieve his tool and 
victim. 

Holly's next step revealed the weakness of his position the 
lack of proof that Manypenny was acting under Atchison's in- 
structions rather than those of the Secretary of the Interior. 
Recognizing Atchison's denial of personal conference between 
them, Holly raised the issue of Atchison's letter of inquiry 
about the Benton map, assuming that it was written to Manypen- 
ny and that it may have been the medium. The reply to Atchison, 
written by Manypenny, had stated explicitly that Atchison's let- 
ter of August 3 to the Secretary of the Interior had been referred 
to the Bureau of Indian Affairs for reply. In his zeal, Holly had 
overlooked this detail. Holly charged that Manypenny had re- 
fused to publish Atchison's letter, and that Atchison's denial of 
instructing Manypenny had not covered the letter. Manypenny 
had made himself ridiculous and now: 

The government is evidently conscious of the fact themselves, 
for they have wisely, notwithstanding Manypenny *s evident 
desire manifested in his report, to make another trip among 
the 17 tribes in the spring himself, determined to take it out 
of his hands, and refer it to the sub -agents? 

Col. Gatewood is now authorized to treat with the tribes 
within his jurisdiction, and we presume like instructions have 
been or will be sent to other Agents, and thus all the treaties, 
effected, as they might easily have been effected, at the outset, 
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* n * ne ^sual way through. . . the sub-agents. . . known to 
the Indians and possessing their confidence. 
In spite of some inconsistencies, Holly conceded that Many- 
penny's report "is an able document/ and that, although he 
(Manypenny) had been opposed originally to its conclusions, had 
repudiated Atchison, and adopted Benton's doctrine of organi- 
zation and settlement of Nebraska. But, there were some in- 
consistencies yet that should be cleared up, which Holly pro- 
ceeded to point out: (1) That prior to the extinguishment of land 
title, the interests of the Indians required immediate civil gov- 
ernment; (2) That he thought the treaties extinguishing Indian 
titles to land could be made during April and May 1854, and 
submitted for ratification by the senate, in time for congress to 
organize the territory at the next session. When Manypenny 
got around to writing another letter to Eastin, Holly suggested 
that he include in it an explanation why the treaties could not 
have been made in April and May 1853 as well as April and May 
1854. Would the Indians be any less willing and ask less? 
Manypenny should explain also. 

If necessary for the 'officer of government' to appear at a 
political convention at Kickapoo to select a nullifying dele- 
gate to Congress, prior to the organization of the Territory, 
will it be deemed necessary for the same officer, to inter- 
fere as fully with the local politics of that territory after it 
shall have been organized? 

Whenever his 'excellency' shall make himself 'understood' 
on these topics, we have some more queries in reserve for 
the exercise of further epistolary efforts. 
Whatever validity there may have been to Holly's interpreta- 
tion of motives, a change did take place in the procedures for 
negotiation of Indian treaties. These border editors, Holly and 
Eastin, were close to Gatewood and Vanderslice, their neighbor- 
ing Indian Agents, and the interpretation placed first on the 
change was that indicated in Holly's letter. Later, apparently, 
either a different interpretation was placed upon the instructions 
by the Indian Office, or the procedure was modified further. At 
any rate the agents were soon on the way to Washington with a 
delegation of Indian Chiefs authorized to negotiate treaties. In 
other words, the treaty negotiations of the winter and spring of 
1853 and 1854 were, in effect, transferred from the border to 
Washington, and thus removed largely from local influence of 
the border, both Indian and White. 

6. Partisanship of the Convention 

The fact came out in Eastin's editorial commentary on the 
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St. Joseph convention that political partisanship was excluded 
from the deliberations only with difficulty, and in matters other 
than the Ogden and Birch letter episodes. The determination 
to exclude partisan politics almost became partisan politics. In 
that editorial, and in connection with the threatened injection of 
a political cast into the proceedings by the debate over who 
should print the pamphlet of Proceedings of the Convention, 
Eastin remarked that "The President's message was even al- 
luded to by one gentleman, as not containing anything about Ne- 
braska. The Convention did not choose to take up the President's 
message, but wisely confined its action to the great question be- 
fore it." 24 

The climax of the charges about political partisanship in the 
Nebraska convention at St. Joseph centered in those made by 
the Cycle. The editor had been absent for some time in Colum- 
bia, Missouri, where he also edited or directed the Sentinel. 
From that safe distance Davis had continued the war of Novem- 
ber and December, returning to St. Joseph after the Nebraska 
convention. Soon, he had aroused into active hostility at least 
three democratic papers, the Gazette, the Sentinel, and the 
Luminary. Davis had warned Eastin that when he returned, the 
latter 's days "would be numbered," but Eastin had decided not 
to take refuge on the plains of Nebraska, on the assumption 
that even the Cycle was less dangerous than the Indians: "Well 
as the Editor has returned, we may look out for Ms 'grape.' * 25 

Only a few examples can be noted of Eastin's numerous edi- 
torials and paragraphs which appeared in nearly every issue of 
the Gazette from early January through April, usually several 
in each issue. An important editorial was one that reviewed, 
with substantial quotations, the Cycle's shifting course on the 
St. Joseph Nebraska convention. On December 23, Davis had en- 
thused about it; *The Nebraska convention. . . promises to be a 
great outpouring of the masses . . .;" and likewise that of Janu- 
ary 6, but on January 20, he had reminded his readers that the 
Cycle had warned them when the convention was first mentioned 
that it "was about as necessary as a fifth wheel to a wagon." 
Now the Cycle was saying that the convention was nothing but a 
"Benton political making machine." 28 In this and succeeding is- 
sues, Eastin repeated again and again that whigs and democrats 
alike were officers, committeemen, and active participants in 
the Nebraska convention, and except the Cycle, most Missouri 
whig papers recognized that fact: 

What think you of that whigs and democrats Benton and 

anties; who participated in that convention? Were you all so 

stupid as not to see that which our neighbor could see who 
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was not at the convention, and who it is shrewdly suspected 
dodged all the meetings held in this county? 27 
Davis then quoted the Savannah Sentinel in his argument with the 
St. Joseph Gazette,, and referred to Holly and Eastin as both edi- 
tors and proprietors of the Gazette. Eastin declared emphati- 
cally that there was no editorial connection between the two 
papers, and that 

Judge Holly never has written a sentence or a line of Edito- 
rial for the Gazette since our connection with it. ... We in- 
form you [Davis] now, if you did not know it before, that we 
alone Edit the Gazette, and we are alone responsible for 
what appears in it. If you have any controversy to raise 
with the Sentinel, we doubt not Judge Holly will attend to your 
case. He will attend to you in your sixth trouble, and in the 
seventh he will not forsake you. But as long as you have any- 
thing to say about the Gazette, stick to your text, and we will 
be with you. 28 

The editor of the Democratic Platform (Liberty) took ex- 
ception to the second of the St. Joseph Nebraska resolutions, 
relative to the extension of the "area of freedom" and again in- 
terpreted that phrase as freesoilism -abolition, yet he supported 
the Douglas bill to organize Nebraska. He objected also to the 
resolution asking for the organization of Nebraska prior to the 
extinguishment of Indian title, yet the Douglas bill did that. 29 
This editor and other Atchison writers equated Bentonism with 
freesoilism. The Gazette and the Sentinel received aid from the 
Parkville Luminary which Eastin acknowledged by reprinting 
its editorial with this introduction: 

The Parkville Luminary after hitting off those papers that 
raised the cry of Benton and free -soil convention, thus takes 
off our neighbor of the Cycle and his few whig friends who 
joined him in his crusade, in attempting to make a little po- 
litical capital. Our neighbor advocated the convention and 
urged the people to attend and then did not attend himself. 
This looks a little like 'blowing hot and cold/ 
In the Luminary editorial that followed, the question arises 
whether the editor did not say, indirectly, more than he intended: 

Now the facts in regard to the matter show that it was not 
a Benton assemblage. The presiding officer, as well as many 
others, was a man who has labored in the Anti Benton party 
with a zeal worthy of a better cause and yet the Platform and 
the Argus denounces the whole thing as Benton. The most 
important committees were composed in part of anti-Benton 
men, several of the most prominent speakers were also, 
anti-Benton, yet in the face of all these facts these Bogus 
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concerns brand the convention as a Benton movement. We 
just mention these facts, having been an eye witness, that the 
community may see what the words of such unscrupulous 
demagogues are worth. It is not our province to say they 
have wilfully and openly lied in the matter, these are terms 
we do not wish to apply to men with whom we have to come 
in any kind of competition, but we leave the public to draw 
their own inference. 

The St. Joseph Cycle blew hot and cold from the time the 
convention was called until it assembled, and then hesitated 
whether to pronounce it a party gathering or to call it an out- 
pouring of the masses as it was. At one time the Cycle con- 
cluded to make some capital out of it, but found that the Ga- 
zette and the Sentinel were looked upon as the true friends of 
Nebraska, and then it lost all its zeal. After the convention 
had adjourned and it was found there had been but a few whigs 
in attendance the Cycle jumped upon this circumstance to 
prove the convention was a party measure. The reason, to 
our minds, why there were no more whigs in the convention 
is very plain. Be it known to the honor of Buchanan [county] 
there are but very few of the criters in that region, and the 
consequences was they cut a very small figure in the con- 
vention. There is however one noble, whole-soled whig there, 
we allude to Governor Winston. May his shadow never grow 
less! 30 

The Vories letter to the Nebraska delegate convention has 
already been summarized. A Gentry county correspondent of 
the Cycle charged that it put him in the anti -Benton camp, but 
still more offensive to Eastin was the label the Gentry county 
writer applied to the Nebraska delegate convention to which the 
whig representative Oliver also submitted a letter: 

'The amalgamated abolition Nebraska convention on the 9th 
January.' Hear it ye Democrats and Whigs who participated 
in that Convention! This is the epithet applied by a corres- 
pondent of the Cycle and the editor publishes it without a 
disclaimer. Such a charge is slander upon many of our best 
citizens of all parties who participated in that meeting. 31 
This discussion of partizanship of the Nebraska convention 
may be closed appropriately with the Gazette defiance of the St. 
^ t uis Republican, February 14, 1854, and its correspondent who 
accused the convention of being inconsistent: "If the writer or 
the Republican can make anything out of the Resolution endors- 
ing HalPs bill for organizing Nebraska, "let em rip.' * So far 
as the partisan aspects of the controversy were concerned, 
they did not seem to turn on the slavery issue, or whether or 
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not Nebraska should be organized, but primarily on who should 
have the credit for Nebraska. 

7. Pamphlet publication and anticlimax 

The last of the direct controversies arising out of the Ne- 
braska convention at St. Joseph to be discussed here is that 
centering on the publication of a pamphlet containing the Pro- 
ceedings, the Memorial, the Address, and the Letters. The Ad- 
dress to the Public, if written, does not appear to have ever 
been published. The proceedings and resolutions, and the me- 
morial to congress, were printed in the St. Joseph Gazette, 
January 18, 1854, and at long last, the nine letters from distin- 
guished men to the convention were printed by the Gazette, in 
installments, beginning with the issue of March 15, and ending 
with the issue of April 19, 1854. This excluded the tenth letter, 
that of James H. Birch. The first letter to be printed was that 
of Stephen A. Douglas, Senator from Illinois, and at that moment 
the storm center of the Kansas -Nebraska fight in congress. 

So far as the evidence goes the first proposal for pamphlet 
publication of the proceedings and documents of the St. Joseph 
Nebraska convention appeared in the resolutions of the Buchanan 
county mass meeting of December 3, 1853, and Eastin was 
chairman of the committee that prepared them. Personal author- 
ship of particular resolutions was not discussed. The pamphlet 
publication was voted the first day of the delegate convention, 
then the political issue intervened in connection with financing 
the project and finally a collection was taken. To have effected 
the purpose of the convention a month after the opening of the 
session of congress, the emphasis upon immediate publication 
was paramount. But publication did not come; only charges, 
countercharges, delay, and frustration, because events had out- 
run the planning of these men of the Nebraska border. 

The first series of charges were immediate, and related to 
supposed political content of three letters; that of Birch, Doug- 
las, and another, unnamed. As the files of the newspapers mak- 
ing the charges are not available, the indirect evidence of Eas- 
tin's reply of January 18, 1854 must suffice, and note should be 
made of the date, as it was that of the first full publication of 
the Proceedings, the Memorial, and the Resolutions: 

What a pity for the Editor of the Cycle, he cannot find 
something tangible in the proceedings of the Convention, that 
would justify him in raising sectional and political jealousies! 
But alas! he is forced to the wall, and cries out in his dis- 
turbed imaginations 'Birch Letter! 5 We hope it may be pub- 
lished 5 ! ! And then he says, as if in despair, fearing Birch's 
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letter will not produce the desired effect; 'There was at least 
one other, which contained glaring partisan and personal al- 
lusion and reflections, to which no exception was taken'! [ 
Mirable dictu! ! 'Glaring personal and political allusions/ 
and no exceptions. No one discovered it but the Cycle! Won- 
derful! And that one too from a gentleman of this State! What 
has become of the objection to Douglas's letter, because of 
the use of the term Democracy? That sounded so harsh and 
grating on the ears of at least one whig who was heard to ex- 
claim, and whigs not allowed to go to Nebraska? But what 
says Douglas, in arguing for the extension of our glorious 
Institutions, and in opposition to the Indians forming a bar- 
rier, to it? He says; 'This Indian barrier, was to have been 
a collosal monument to the God Terminus, saying to Chris- 
tianity, Civilization, and Democracy, thus far mayest thou go 
and no farther? ' We had thought this would include whigs, 
but as it is thought otherwise, by some of the Cycles own 
personal and political friends, we exceedingly regret that this 
barrier excludes our neighbors of the Cycle, for it appears 
they can have no part or lot in the matter. We therefore 
must again sympathize with our neighbor. 
In January 1854, a new newspaper was announced in St. Louis, 
called the Pilot, the prospectus being commented upon by the 
St. Joseph Gazette, January 25: *It is understood that it will 
support Atchison's claims for reelection," and three weeks later 
the receipt of the first issue was noted, with the sour comment 
that it was anti-Benton, but professed to be democratic. The 
Pilot plunged immediately into the fray and was answered in the 
leading editorial of the Gazette March 8. The Pilot's charges 
were, that the St. Joseph convention was a fraud, a Benton trap, 
and the intention of *the contrivers of this affair was not to let 
Douglas' letter see the light, that it [the letter! stated facts that 
did not suit their purposes," etc. Furthermore, the Pilot em- 
phasized that the correspondence had not been published, and 
asked why? Eastin's editorial reviewed at length the whig- 
Benton-anti -Benton composition of the convention politically, 
and the Missouri-Iowa-Nebraska distribution geographically. 
Also the publication complications which grew out of the whig- 
democratic printer's dispute over the contract, and finally, that 
the collection to defray expenses was not taken until after many 
had gone, and the amount received was not sufficient to pay the 
costs the correspondence, Eastin reminded his readers, "is 
voluminous, and hence it has not been published." 

The burden of publication seemed to fall, by default, upon 
Eastin, as his fellowtownsman, Davis, of the Cycle, did not seem 
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disposed to assist in upholding the good faith of the convention 
city, or possibly Eastin was insisting upon priority of publica- 
tion for the Gazette, instead of consenting to joint publication 
with the Cycle. But whatever may have been the reason behind 
the language editorial baitings of the Cycle must be introduced 
into the record. The first of these was the one of April 5; 

Just as we expected. The Cycle some time ago, expressed 
much d^re~about the publication of the Letters addressed to 
the St. Joseph Nebraska convention. The Editor even went 
so far as to say he would assist in the publication of them. 
But now that we are publishing them, he backs out as usual, 
and we don't hear a word from him except he says 'late com- 
ing.' Better late than never friend Davis. Has all your sym- 
pathy for these letters oozed out at your finger ends? Or did 
you ever intend to publish any of them except Birch's? After 
insinuating that Birch had been badly treated by the Conven- 
tion, you published his letter and say it is just like its author. 
Well really that was a great compliment for one whom you 
thought deserved better treatment at the hands of the con- 
vention. 

As the St. Joseph Nebraska convention had authorized sup- 
pression of political references in any additional letters received 
after the adjournment, the suspicion is aroused about censorship 
of those in the hands of the committee. Evidently the issue of 
suppression was raised from more than one source and upon 
completion of publication in the Gazette, April 19, Eastin invited 
inspection of the original copies and republication: 

The Cycle says *we want to publish some of the Nebraska 
letters, 5 'and have been waiting for the documents. * Well 
neighbor do you want them bad enough to call, if so you can 
get the originals. No excuse now, call and get as many as 
you want, and let us see you prove your faith by your works. 
You have been telling your readers you would assist us in 
publishing the letters addressed to the St. Joseph Nebraska 
Convention. We have now completed them, and we can as- 
sure our neighbor, he need be under no apprehensions of any 
erasures. No dodging, neighbor, call and get the 'originals/ 
or back out again! Which do you choose? 
And then, a week later, April 26, the offer was renewed: 

Does our neighbor still want the 'documents' the original 
copy of the letters addressed to the St. Joseph Nebraska Con- 
vention? Call and he shall receive them, knock and they will 
be opened unto him. If he does not he must expect to receive 
the sentence I know you not. 
What about the unexplored charges that Benton men intended 
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to suppress the Douglas letter. Although the evidence is only 
circumstantial, it is nevertheless quite certain that the north- 
western Missouri group, in cooperation with southwestern Iowa, 
were acting independently of both Benton and Atchison when they 
dealt directly with Douglas, Dodge, and BisseJl outside of Mis- 
souri. What other invitations had been written which did not 
bring a response to be placed in the record? Not only is the 
Bissell invitation not accounted for, but many more important 
senators and respresentatives were not among those sending 
letters to the convention. The expectation of additional replies 
is documented by the resolution of instruction to the committee 
on correspondence to continue, and to suppress at discretion 
personal and partisan references in letters subsequently re- 
ceived. 

This outcome of the St. Joseph Nebraska convention and all 
its high hopes, the failure to print and distribute the pamphlet 
of documents to the whole United States, and promptly, was a 
disheartening anticlimax. Furthermore, it presents a challeng- 
ing "If,* in history. What effect might the pamphlet have had 
*if " it had been widely read between January 23 and January 30, 
1854, when Douglas's new Kansas -Nebraska bill was reported, 
the appeal of the independent democrats issued, and the historic 
debates on the issue opened? Certainly, history is what did hap- 
pen, not what might have happened. Yet, history deals also with 
choices, not a predetermined and inevitable closed system. 
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Chapter X3H 
THE NEBRASKA AND KANSAS BILL IN CONGRESS, 1854 

1. A state of revolution 

The adoption of calendars for the measurement of time places 
an emphasis upon anniversaries. Such periodic events, regard- 
less of when they may fall, invite men to indulge in diverse ef- 
forts at special observance. Near the opening of the calendar 
year 1854, the whig editor Miller, of the Liberty Tribune, under- 
took an interpretation of the existent state of revolution in the 
world, and he did it significantly: 

The whole earth seems to be reeling to and fro, conse- 
quent upon a state of revolution of some sort or other, and 
the most extraordinary events may be looked for within the 
present, or, at most, a very few years. The war now going 
on between Russia and Turkey may, in its progress, involve 
the whole of Europe, and then what sort of governments will 
be left it is difficult to tell-the revolution in China is still 
progressing, and still the revolutionists are successful. No 
very definite idea can yet be formed what new features of 
government or religion will result of that contest. The Sand- 
wich Islands are moving for annexation to the United States, 
Lower California has been invaded by a set [of] 'Flybusters' 
from California; and a recent trial in the Supreme Court of 
the United States has brought to light the fact, or something 
they call fact, that Cuba is ours already; having been included 
in the purchase of Louisiana under Jefferson's administra- 
tion. In our own country, there is a universal revolution. Old 
things, old ideas, old ways are giving way, and nothing will 
satisfy the people but rapidity. Ere long the telegraph will be 
too slow for the transmission of intelligence, and instead of 
traveling on railroads at the rate of 25 to 40 miles an hour 
we must invent some way to travel from 100 to 200. 

Seriously, the state of things not only in our own country 
but the world over, require serious consideration of the peo- 
ple; for there are thousands of undercurrents at work which 
we are not dreaming about. The only hope of our country is 
in the virtue and intelligence of the masses founded upon a 
pure and spotless Christianity. 1 

Although not stated in this perspective, attention has been 
called at earlier points in this book to significant expression 
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of a sense of living in the midst of a portentious revolution, when 
the foundations of the social structure were being shattered by 
the ruthless a-moral force of technological revolution in the 
form of mechanical power steam and electricity. In the rivalry 
of mechanical power and muscle power, the handwriting on the 
wall was written for all to read. Could slavery, the primary in- 
stitutionalized form of muscle power, survive? Except in com- 
plete isolation of technological backwardness, could slavery sur- 
vive the mobility on a world scale that was being introduced by 
mechanically-powered communications; and paradoxically, such 
isolation would deprive it of all effective voice in the federal 
union by which to protect itself as a peculiar institution. The 
death sentence pronounced upon slavery by technology was not 
moral, but a-moral, as science and technology are per se a- 
moral impersonal consequences of ecological competition in 
the most efficient utilization of human energy in any particular 
state of society. 

2. The Pierce administration: The White House perspective 

There is no reason to believe that the new President, inau- 
gurated on March 4, 1853, was given to such attempts at basic 
thinking about change in the structure of the world in which he 
lived. His was a practical, not a theoretical mind, not distin- 
guished in any particular, yet fairly competent in a political 
sense. At the desk of Franklin Pierce, in the White House, dur- 
ing 1853, many problems, domestic and foreign, were competing 
for attention, and for priority of decision. In a party, rent by 
faction, as was the democratic party of 1853, many must be dis- 
appointed, no matter what the decisions, but not too many. An 
appreciation of the relative character of such success he might 
achieve is possible only by a reconstruction of events in the 
White House perspective, ft is only fair to recognize that his 
was an all but impossible task, perchance success was beyond 
realization altogether. Pierce had been nominated for President 
in 1852, as a dark horse, and elected. He was not recognized 
as the real party head. The democratic party was too badly 
fragmented to have a head. Douglas came nearest that eminence, 
but Pierce was not even the leader of an important faction. That 
was an important reason why Pierce had been available as a 
compromise candidate in 1852. As a patriotic scapegoat for his 
party's internal frustration, the President is entitled personally 
to as sympathetic a hearing as the rules of impartial historical' 
criticism permit. 

A good study of the Pierce administration from the White 
House point of view is available in Roy F. Nichols, Franklin 
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Pierce (193 1). 2 The task here is to call attention, as best may 
be done from the limited materials available, to the point of 
view of Northwestern Missouri toward the Pierce administration. 

The Pierce administration: Northwestern Missouri perspective 

The whig Liberty Tribune reprinted the St. Louis Republican 
commentary which had given a general approval of the inaugural 
address, but disapproved "over the waters* annexations, and 
had expressed a poor opinion of its style. The Tribune was dis- 
posed to ridicule the cabinet: "Who are they, I never heard of 
them before? Well, this is all right, you never heard of Pierce, 
and you have no business to know his subordinates. We give it 
as our opinion, however, that Marcy, Dobbin, and Guthrie are 
suitable men, and have capacity." Gushing was denounced as a 
renegade whig, but the editor was not "posted up" on McClelland 
and Campbell: "Save Cass, we know no man in Michigan of 
Cabinet Status." 3 

There were both advantages and handicaps to the fact that the 
congress did not meet for nine months after the inauguration. 
The President had time to organize his administration and con- 
solidate through patronage as many factions as possible behind 
him. On the other hand, the opposition factions, who found them- 
selves left out, had the same opportunity to organize for harass- 
ment of the government. The patronage once dispensed, the 
President's power to coerce the congress through that leverage 
was gone. The inaugural had defined policy purposely in general 
terms, but patronage decisions seemed to forecast the trend of 
specific policies prior to the annual message. 

Patronage controversy proved particularly bitter in some 
northeastern states and laid Pierce open to charges of truckling 
to freesoilers, but the composition of the cabinet gave opportun- 
ity for charges of subserviency to the slavocracy. In Missouri, 
Pierce and Benton did not agree. In the midst of negotiations 
within the Missouri delegation on patronage recommendations 
to the President, Lamb and Phelps took exception to Benton' s 
public pronouncements and in a letter dated March 10, 1853 
presented him with an ultimatum that they could join in recom- 
mendations only of men loyal to the Baltimore platform, to the 
administration, and to the usages of the democratic party. 
Benton gave the letter to the press as a declaration of war. 4 

C. F. Holly had been appointed, by the Governor, as receiver 
at the state land office at Savannah, but Birch was appointed by 
Pierce as register of the federal land office at Plattsburg. 5 The 
whig St. Louis Intelligencer commented: 
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If anything was wanted to fill Col. Benton' s cup of bitterness, 
with regard to appointments at Washington, surely the lack- 
ing exists no longer now. This is the office, if we mistake 
not, out of which Col. Benton literally dogged the Judge under 
President Polk. The prompt and honorable restoration just 
made must be only more galling to the ex-Senator, but far 
more grateful to the pride of Judge Birch, than would have 
been the appointment in Nebraska. . . . [ had the Nebraska 
bill passed]. 6 

Benton' s campaign for the central route for the Pacific 
railroad was just well launched. Judge Holly wrote Benton, 
April 25, inviting him to address the people of Andrew county 
on "An American road to India," assuring him that "The gallant 
Democracy of young Andrew" has ever proven themselves faith- 
ful to you. Benton used his letter of reply, dated May 15, accept- 
ing tentatively the invitation, as an opportunity to promote the 
railroute and Nebraska territory, but particularly to castigate 
his enemies in the administration, Atchison, Phelps, Lamb, and 
others who had, he charged, betrayed the President. The Tribune 
called it a terrible phillipic." Benton alleged that: "Honorable 
men of all parties are mortified at these humiliating appoint- 
ments. . . ." 7 Benton' s Holly letter was only the opening blast 
in his all-out war on his fellow democrats in Missouri. 

Foreign relations 

The inheritance by the Pierce administration of the unfinished 
business of the lame-duck session of 1852-1853 was inescapable, 
especially land bills, internal improvements which must include 
rivers and harbors, Indian policy, organization of Nebraska, the 
Pacific railroad, ocean- steam communication, and several as- 
pects of foreign relations. This last area of policy is usually 
not given sufficient consideration, and the traditional outlook on 
the foreign relations of this period is that of unrelated episodes. 
On the contrary, the perspective of 1853 recognized a remark- 
able comprehension of the integral character, not only of foreign 
relations, but of foreign and domestic policies. 

The items of foreign relations which occupied a fairly con- 
spicuous place in both the Gazette and the Tribune, include Cuba, 
the Isthmus and the Caribbean, Mexico, the Chinese rebellion, 
Japan, and the Perry expedition, the annexation of the Sandwich 
(Hawaiian) Islands, the Kossuth and Kbszta episodes, and the 
Russo-Turkish war. Most of what these two border papers pub- 
lished on foreign matters was selected news and editorials from 
other papers, but the prevailing nature of the selections was in- 
dicative of the controlling point of view favorable to the assump- 
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that the mission of the United States was to carry republi- 
can government and Christianity to the world. On revolution in 
China, the Tribune, August 26, editorialized in its own right: 

No event in the world's history will have a more important 
bearing upon mankind than the present revolution going on in 
China, and no nation, we apprehend, is so much to be benefit- 
ted by it as our own. The relation of an overruling Providence 
to this event is clearly seen first, in the discovery of gold in 
California secondly, in the migration hither of a vast number 
of the Chinese, and thirdly, in the diffusion of the Bible in 
China. It is a fact well attested by history that wherever the 
Bible goes, freedom, sooner or later follows. The Revolu- 
tionists in China have already declared their belief in God, 

and Jesus Christ. 

# * * 

Who can calculate the amount of business it will open to the 
people of the United States. . . . And then the Pacific Rail- 
road. . . . The whole lump of humanity has been ' leavened' 
with Christianity, and freedom of the body, soul and mind is 
the motto of all men and all nations. 
From China, to India, and to Africa the revolution was 
spreading: 

No power but that of omnipotence can stay the spirit of free- 
dom and of free inquiry, and as that power, as we believe is 
exerted to cherish and strengthen it [ freedom] , its progress 
must be onward and upward. The mind, when free from all 
kinds of tyranny and oppression, like the Eagle is capable of 
reaching immense heights, but fetter it, and it is like the 
Eagle dipt of its wings. Success then, say we, to all revolu- 
tions which aim to break the fetters of despotism and all 
other tyranny. 

Was Miller inciting the slaves of Clay county to insurrection? 
The Gazette, October 27, 1853, was led to the conclusion that 
the Chinese revolution would be successful and enumerated fa- 
vorable anticipated consequences: "The country will be opened 
to the true scriptures and the dissemination of valuable learning 
among the people;" (2) u Idolatry will be abandoned and the in- 
stitutions of Christianity established;" (3) "Tyranny will be re- 
sisted and overthrown and a government as near republican as 
the intelligence of the people will permit, will be organized;" 
(4) "The opium trade will be better regulated and China will be 
more accessible to commerce, science and civilization." 

The whig Tribune, April 22, 1853, had reported that the ex- 
pedition to Japan had not been cancelled, as rumored, but quite 
the contrary: "The administration is making every effort to 
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give all proper aid in carrying out the important objects of the 
expedition, and in fulfilling the public expectation in regard to 
[it].* 

Of the many articles about the Sandwich Islands printed in 
the whig Tribune, June 3, 1853, is this one copied, apparently 
with approval from the democratic administration organ in Wash- 
ington, the Union: 

It is manifest that the native government of the Sandwich 
Islands exists only by suff ranee. [ Analogy with Texas 
drawn.] 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the proper 
interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine, all are agreed that 
under no circumstances can this Government suffer the do- 
minion of the Sandwich Islands to be transferred to any other 
power. 

The possession of the Sandwich Islands is essential to the 
protection of our rapidly increasing commerce in the Pacific. 
Lying midway between California and China, in the path of 
Asiatic and American commerce. . . . 

Reclaimed from Paganism by the zealous efforts of Amer- 
ican Missionaries. . . it is not surprising that the Hawaiian 
natives, in escaping from the rapacity of foreign powers, 
should seek shelter under the protecting wing of the American 
union. 

The Gazette, December 7, 1853, expected to see an announce- 
ment about the Sandwich Islands in the President's message to 
the effect that the commissioner had been directed to look favor- 
ably upon any advance made by that government favorable to the 
interests of the United States. Also a rumor was reprinted that 
the Czar of Russia had sent one thousand families to colonize 
the Hawaiian islands: "The United States, of course, will never 
suffer the Hawaiian government to fall under Russian influence/ 
On the back page of the Gazette, December 28, 1853, the Terri- 
tory of Nebraska, and the Sandwich Islands shared space about 
equally. 

The people of northwestern Missouri generally did not have 
much to read, but possibly, for that reason, what they read was 
influential, even though their comprehension was neither accu- 
rate nor adequate. It would be improper to exaggerate their 
knowledge of the issues involved in these items of global strat- 
egy. But they did possess an awareness of the world; some 
rather positive general impressions about what was going on 
abroad, of its bearing upon the interests of the United States, of 
the role of the interior of the North American continent which 
was the vantage point of their perspective, and of the fact that 
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they occupied a place in it; even a conviction that they and their 
geographical area had a particular date with destiny. 

The myth of isolation, and the myth that the United States had 
no foreign policy, myths built up in more recent times, stand as 
mental blocks against an adequate mid-twentieth century appre- 
ciation of the whole situation within which the people of the mid- 
nineteenth century moved and had their being. 

3. The new congress: Northwestern Missouri view 

The departure of the Missouri delegation to Washington upon 
the eve of the new congress called out a long letter contrasting 
the comments made relative to the several members. The demo- 
crats, it was alleged, with exceptions, were heaped with epithets 
of approbrium, while the whig members were praised. The let- 
ter ended with a plea for a new spirit in the Missouri democracy; 
a return to the Baltimore platform and the active participation 
of young men in the affairs of the party. 8 

The forecast of the new congress lay the St. Louis Intelligencer 
(whig), was reprinted by the Liberty Tribune, December 2, 1853. 
The prediction was made that the administration's interference 
in party matters in the states, New York and Massachusetts es- 
pecially, would react unfavorably upon Pierce's standing with 
congress. Referring to Douglas' recent visit to Europe, the edi- 
torial continued: 

How Stephen A. Douglas will act, who 'chummed' it so 
handsomely with the Russian Czar, and rode over Europe in 
a long wagon or in what particular course he will steer his 
bark we cannot possibly imagine; but think he will follow the 
track which seems most likely to lead to the harbour of the 
White House about 1856. 

After the proper amount of Buncomb speeches. . . sundry 
potations of punch and tody at Caspari's after all these pre- 
liminary steps have been gone through with, the Pacific Rail- 
road, Cuban Africanization, and the Sandwich Islands, will 
no doubt be brought up. We hope to see the first named 
question made the order of the day until it is satisfactorily 
settled. We shall look to Mr. Benton to burst the big bubble 
blown up by such a brace of humbugs as Barnum and Walker, 
through which, by optical illusions incidental to all bubbles, 
those gentlemen think they can see any amount of gold scat- 
tered over their future path. Mr. Benton will have consider- 
able odds *o contend against in the shape of one per cent on 
the hundred millions of stock, to say nothing of the pack of 
seedy lobby members, 'distinguished ex-members of Con- 
gress,' and 'eminent politicians,' by whom the National 
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Government will be besieged for aid in swindling itself. Old 
Bullion, however, is a man of parts and infinite expedients, 
and about as able to contend against odds as any one we know 
of, and so we shall look with much hope for the success of 
his efforts as to the Africanization scheme, it is only the bas- 
tard progeny of the [ Washington] Union, and nobody is foolish 
enough now, to believe it. Nevertheless it has served to call 
into existence a sort of Cuba party, of which Mr. Pierce is 
said to be a member, so that Cuba will be represented on the 
Congressional stage. Then, there is also the Nebraska ques- 
tion, and the Koszta question, and the Chincha Island affair, 
all of which must be talked about. On the whole, it will be 
quite an interesting session, and we shall look with much in- 
terest to the acting of the programme, in which the Bronson 
comedy will be the first part. 

The final shot of the Bronson affair referred to one of the 
major patronage controversies. The Tribune had recently shed 
crocidile tears of sympathy for Judge Greene C. Bronson and 
his friends: "Such, Democrats of Missouri, is the noble, un- 
yielding patriot who has been sacrificed by your President 
Pierce, to appease the fallen gods of the great Free Soil party 
of the North." 9 

When the President's annual message was available, Miller 
gave it extended attention: a document "devoid of strength, 5 * and 
"full of commonplace sayings, which, in this age of progress, is 
inexcusable." While Miller approved Pierce's position on the 
Compromise Measures as a matter of theory, he insisted that 
the President was strangely inconsistent in practice because 
many of the most important offices had gone to abolitionists 
of the North, and to disunionists and anti-compromise men of 
the South: 

In regard to the Pacific Railroad he is everything and 
nothing. He should have manifested a deeper interest in this 
great work, and intimated, at least, what he was willing to do 
for it. He speaks not of it it seems to us not as the grand- 
est, most stupendous, and most important work of the whole 
country; but as rather a common matter, not particularly re- 
markable above other enterprises. In like manner, the Pres- 
ident has wholly failed to arouse the attention of Congress to 
the vast interests connected with the immense country be- 
tween here and the Pacific; including the Territory of New 
Mexico, Utah and Washington. The Message is remarkable 
for an immense display of words having no particular refer- 
ence to any of the great interests of the country. We had 
thought that the Inaugural was the place to put forth general 
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views, and that Messages should be confined to things practi- 
cal, things expedient, things immediately effecting the inter- 
ests of the country and calling for its legislation. 10 
Eastin' s editorial on the President's message commented 
upon the Pacific railroad and land policy. In referring to the 
former, he placed a more favorable interpretation upon it: 
"the President speaks of the great importance of the enterprise, 
and considering it is the first time the subject has ever been 
brought before Congress by any President he has said as much 
as was necessary. * Furthermore, Eastin found comfort in 
Pierce's statement that since Jefferson, Congress had always 
exercised power to make roads in territories, where no such 
objections relating to federal power applied as in the states. 
Concerning the President's reference to public lands Eastin ap- 
proved: 

No essential change in the land system is recommended, and 
hence no one will be driven off the public land by the 'cold 
steel of the bayonet/ a modification in favor of the actual 
settler and the extension of the preemption system. Listen 
to that you hardy pioneers, who intend to settle in Nebraska 
on government land. All is right at headquarters. No need 
of fearing Uncle Sam. 

These comments were favorable, but Eastin exhibited a cer- 
tain lack of enthusiasm even in these aspects of the message, 
but his general comment was definitely half-hearted because of 
the qualification that in the main, he heartily concurred in the 
President's message. Eastin was strangely silent on the fact 
that Pierce had said nothing about Nebraska. But again it is 
pertinent to raise a question would not such a recommendation, 
either pro or con, have committed the President to a sectional 
measure, when sectionalism was the one thing he was determined 
to avoid? The Pacific railroad and land policy were theoretical- 
ly national even though they had important sectional aspects. 
Douglas was soon to undertake to give Nebraska a less sectional 
character by removing the possible prohibition against slave- 
holders entering with their property. 

Eastern view 

Among the leading newspapers in the east, the whig National 
Intelligencer, December 6, 1853, took an optimistic view of 
"The Meeting of Congress" as it "assembles under highly favor- 
able auspices," a reign of peace, plenty and prosperity. But in 
saying this, "we have no reference to our party divisions and 
contests, the periodic excitement of which is barely sufficient 
to prevent public sentiment from falling into a state of somno- 
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lency. There is difference of opinion, and the free assertion of 
them, are not only natural to all free government, but essential 
to its healthful existence." 

The topics specified by this editorial as of chief interest 
were: (1) communication from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from north to south; (2) protection of American interests "in- 
vested in home culture, commerce, and manufactures." Again 
the editor was of tolerant spirit: 

Upon these correlative questions there will doubtless, as 
all experience teaches us, be opposing opinions, and possibly 
much contention; but we have an abiding confidence in the 
sound common sense of the People that, whatever may be the 
issue of them, it will in the main redound to the public wel- 
fare. 

In addition to these chief subjects, there was the unfinished 
business from the last session, the French spoliation claims, 
the Gwin Pacific railroad bill, land grants for other railroads, 
for common schools, for the indigent insane, the homestead bill, 
ocean mail to South America, and soldiers bounties: 

The Homestead bill will doubtless again be pressed by its 
friends. It has a winning title at least, if not an honest one: 
'An act to encourage agriculture, commerce, and manufac- 
tures, and all other branches of industry by granting to every 
man who is a head of a family and a citizen of the United 
States a homestead of one hundred and sixty acres of land out 
of the public domain, upon condition of occupancy and culti- 
vation of the same for the period herein specified/ 
The New York Tribune, January 18, 1854, declared that: a lt 
would be idle to seem blind to the fact that the great controlling 
influence at Washington this winter is that of the Railroad in- 
terests," and the measure of the success of the individual con- 
gressman would be the amount of land grants he could report 
to his constituents for their district. In principle the Tribune 
objected to land grants of any kind because they reduced the 
amount that would remain for distribution to actual settlers under 
the homestead law. In practice, the editor accepted the situation 
and demanded that the East get its share, the Bennett bill for in- 
stance, but no one should get anything until New York and New 
England-centered interests were given their share of the eastern 
trade which Philadelphia was monopolizing. 

Neither of these editorials was reprinted, but Miller and 
Eastin both read the New York Tribune and the Washington Na- 
tional Intelligencer, because both reprinted frequently from 
those papers. Of course, it would be too much to claim that 
they read everything printed in those journals, but the references 
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are of such frequency as to justify the assumptin that both edi- 
tors followed the two papers closely enough to be familiar with 
the major trends of their editorial policies. 

The Middle section and Nebraska pressure 

Obviously, neither of these editorials was brim-full of ideal- 
ism. Also, neither of them mentioned the Nebraska question. 
There may have been good reasons, and different from those of 
the President, although related. To have made an issue of Ne- 
braska organization, these editors would have been making a 
commitment to the central routes as a group against the extreme 
southern and northern routes. Northeastern capital was divided 
on the route question, much as were the administration and the 
other parts of the country. Powerful groups were reported as 
promoting roads by the several routes. 

A study of the map reveals that Minnesota Territory extended 
west to the Missouri and White Earth rivers, including all of the 
present state of North Dakota except the Little Missouri Bad 
Lands portion. Under these circumstances there was no pres- 
sure to acquire land for settlement there. The situation was 
similar, but not so extreme, for what is now South Dakota and 
any route that would lead from the Great Lakes towards the 
South Pass north of the present state of Nebraska. The point 
should be clear that extinguishment of Indian title, settlement, 
and organization of Indian country were imperative issues in 
the East, only to the supporters of the middle routes for the Pa- 
cific railroad which led from the western borders of the states 
of Iowa, Missouri and Arkansas. From the standpoint of the 
border, only in Missouri and Iowa had settlement actually 
reached the unorganized Indian country and built up a pressure 
against the Indian barrier. It would be significant to know with 
certainty why proslavery Arkansas had not generated a powerful 
western drive. Thus, outside of official circles, as well as 
within, anyone who made an issue of Nebraska organization, by 
so doing made a commitment to sectionalism the Middle Sec- 
tion, not the North or the South. Only the Missouri Compromise 
line of 36 30* excluding slave property imposed the northern 
brand upon the Middle section. To remove that northern brand 
would remove its distinguishing north-south sectional charac- 
ter, and permit it to stand on its own bottom in its middle sec- 
tion individuality. 

The senate printer 

Missouri was particularly interested in another of the pre- 
liminaries of the historic session of 1853-1854, the problem of 
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official printing. Robert Armstrong's Washington Union was the 
administration spokesman, with Nicholson as editor, imposed 
upon the owner by Pierce. The house of representatives chose 
Armstrong as printer to that body. The senate proved otherwise 
minded. Beverly Tucker founded the Washington Sentinel during 
1853 and was selected by the senate as printer to that body, and 
the ballot was secret. The Washington Star claimed, however, 
to have secured the record of votes; Tucker 26, Armstrong 17, 
and Gales and Seaton (publishers of the Intelligencer), 1. The 
significant thing about the defeat of the administration lay in the 
fact that nine democrats joined in rebellion, thereby serving no- 
tice that they controlled the senate. The group was a strange as- 
sortment indeed; Weller (California), Bright (Indiana), James 
(Rhode Island), Evans (South Carolina), Atchison (Missouri), 
Wright (New Jersey), Brodhead (Pennsylvania), Mason (Virginia), 
and Hunter (Virginia). Three so-called abolitionists voted with 
these democrats, Seward, Chase, and Sumner. The remainder 
were whigs. The very diversity of the opposition may have car- 
ried some significance as a warning to the administration. The 
whig St. Louis Intelligencer praised Atchison, while the St. Joseph 
Gazette condemned him for his rebellion. 11 The St. Joseph Cycle 
approved the whig vote for Tucker, because, it said, the whigs 
had no candidate. 12 As Vice President King had died, April 18, 
1853, and Atchison was chosen permanent president of the senate, 
for the session his active role in this rebellion was more than 
unique. 

Portent of revolution, again 

Before entering upon the narrative of the reaction of the Mis- 
souri border to the legislative history of the Nebraska and Kansas 
bill, it is only appropriate to revert to the theme of portent of 
revolution the sense of living in an age in which fundamental 
values were at stake, when forces were loose in the world that 
were marking for destruction some people, values, and power; 
and for ascendancy, others a partnership with Destiny? Do not 
most generations manage to achieve somehow something of this 
sense of participating in cosmic decision? Only some more suc- 
cessfully, or completely, than others, become captive of their 
own subjective casuistry? 

But in some cases there is an objective reality to the nature 
and substance of the changes that were imminent. So long as 
general agreement prevailed upon the nature of society, altera- 
tions in political control meant only modifications of details of 
current social policy. These were reversible. In times when 
disagreement upon the basic structure of society entered the 
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consciousness of a generation, then a revolution, or the possi- 
bility of it, did possess objective reality. Changes were irre- 
versible. 

The doom pronounced upon slavery, relatively immediate or 
remote, was indeed of such a nature to the slave holding states 
of the federal union. Mechanization of society was working a 
basic reconstitution of society in the free states as well, but 
evolutionary, relatively, in contrast with the possible catastro- 
phic process of abolition of slavery. While it meant a doom to 
be feared in the slave states, it meant for the politically effec- 
tive controlling majority in the free states an advantage to be 
welcomed. This feeling of success contributed to, if it did not 
generate, in the free states an insolent parade of a sense of 
moral superiority Did not God bless the righteous and punish 
the wicked? 

4. The Missouri border and legislative history: 
chronological overview 

In the closing paragraph of Chapter Six of this book, which 
deals with the Nebraska bill of 1852 and 1853, the position of 
Douglas was made the subject of particular comment. On both 
March 2 and 3, 1853, he had been quite clear in declaring his 
intention to force the issue. It is true that no pledges had been 
made, but the understanding was unmistakable on both sides, 
that the votes of those days were only a truce, and that the con- 
test would be resumed in December not on special order as 
suggested by Adams, but just as certainly. In view of what has 
just been said about the sectional character of the Middle sec- 
tion, Douglas would have been acting prematurely in making a 
public announcement of his intentions prior to the time for ac- 
tion to remove the sectional brand. In his report and bill of 
January 4, 1854, he was acting upon the notice given tacitly the 
previous March 2 and 3. Why have historians persistently ig- 
nored the plain meaning of what Douglas said at that time, in- 
cluding the colloquy with Adams of Mississippi? 

For refreshment of memory the chronology of the Nebraska 
bill is as follows; In the senate, the Dodge Nebraska bill notice 
was given on December 5, the introduction came December 14, 
1853; Douglas reported it January 4, 1854 with amendment, an 
additional section was added on January 10, and the redrafted 
bill was reported January 23, with further modification of word- 
ing on the slavery question, February 6, 7, and 15; passed by 
the senate March 3-4, and by the house May 22, repassed by the 
senate to concur in the house amendment May 25-26, and signed 
by President Pierce May 30, 1854. In the senate both on March 
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3, and May 25, the session was prolonged past midnight, the vote 
occurring on the morning of the new day, 4:55 A.M., and 1:10 
A.M., respectively. 

After Douglas had made his report of the Nebraska bill from 
the committee on territories, January 4, Dodge, of Iowa, intro- 
duced his bill to lay off the town of Council Bluffs, Iowa, and 
then Chase called up his resolution of December 14, 1853, to in- 
struct the committee on roads and canals to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of a railroad from "the western line of one of the ex- 
isting states to Calif ornia." Gwin objected and moved a substi- 
tute calling for a Select Committee to whom the President's 
message and all bills and documents relating to that subject 
should be referred. Weller, Bright, and Seward spoke favorably, 
the amendment was voted and the resolution adopted without divi- 
sion. 13 The appointment of nine members by the President of 
the senate was announced January 9: Gwin, Bright, Rusk, Douglas, 
Bell, Everett, Seward, Geyer, and Evans. 14 The remarkable as- 
pect of this committee personnel was the omission of Chase, the 
mover of the original resolution. This slight to Chase did not 
pass unnoticed by the political gossip of the time and there would 
seem to be good reason to believe that it added to the virulence 
of the Appeal of the Independent Democrats and Chase's subse- 
quent attacks upon Douglas and the Nebraska bill. 

Concerning the remodeling of the first version of the Douglas 
bill, after explaining the shifting of the southern boundary north- 
ward from 36 30* to 37 as a rectification asked by the chair- 
man of the committee on Indian Affairs to make it conform to 
the Cherokee Nation's northern boundary, the National Intelli- 
gencer's wording of Douglas' further explanation differs slightly 
from that appearing in the official Congressional Globe: 

There were two delegates here, not legal delegates, but sent 
by the people as agents, who requested them to make two Ter- 
ritories instead of one, to be divided by the parallel of 40 de- 
grees, to be called the Territories of Nebraska and Kansas. 
The committee had consulted the Senators from Iowa, who 
thought that the local interests of their State as well as of 
the Territory would be best promoted by such a division. So 
far as he had been able to consult the delegation from Mis- 
souri, they were of the same opinion. The committee had 
made amendments in accordance with those facts, which 
might rather be considered as a substitute for the original 
bill. There were in fact other amendments proposed that 
would make other provisions of the bill upon delicate ques- 
tions more clear and specific, so as to avoid any misunder- 
standing. Mr. D. asked that it might be printed which was 
ordered." 



In form, the new Douglas bill reported January 23, was two 
bills sandwiched together; Sections 1 to 18 dealt with Nebraska, 
sections 19 to 36 dealt with Kansas, and section 37 related to 
Indians. The Nebraska and Kansas sections were identical in 
language, except for the territorial names and boundaries. Thus 
sections one and fourteen which described boundaries and legis- 
lative power respectively for Nebraska, were the same as sec- 
tions nineteen and thirty -two in the Kansas portion of the bill. 
In the legislative procedure, and debates thereon, the amendments 
were specified as modifying the Nebraska sections, but it was 
understood that changes in section fourteen, for instance, would 
modify their counterpart in section thirty -two. The title of the 
bill was carried on the calendar in the original form as the Ne- 
braska bill, in spite of the change in substance until the very 
last step in legislative procedure, on the morning of March 4, 
after passage by the senate, Douglas moved that the title be 
amended to read: "An act to organize the Territories of Nebras- 
ka and Kansas." 

Thus in all the first months of discussion of the Douglas bill, 
it was the Nebraska bill. After January 23, it was sometimes 
referred to unofficially as the Nebraska and Kansas bill. Only 
in the last stages of the legislative controversy did the contigu- 
ity of Kansas to western Missouri induce a conceptual shift in 
perspective which tended to reverse the names, placing Kansas 
first in the hyphenated name. In order to maintain the perspec- 
tive, the contemporary usage is maintained in the discussion 
until the change in focus did actually place Kansas first. 

The wording of the new version of the Douglas bill of January 
23 raised objections from both friend and foe. On February 6, 
Chase of Ohio moved to strike out of section fourteen the words 
"was superseded by the principles of the legislation of 1850, 
commonly called the compromise act." This amendment was 
lost 13-30 on roU call. Wade, of Ohio, moved to substitute the 
Hall bill of the preceding session, but the chair ruled the motion 
out of order, because the bill itself was a substitute. Douglas 
then intimated that he would move to amend the bill by striking 
out the words "which was superseded by/' and inserting the 
words "which is inconsistent with," which in effect meant that 
the law of 1820 was inconsistent with the law of 1850. A clue to 
the Douglas modification is indicated by Cass' avowal of "his 
willingness to support the last suggestion, though he could not 
vote for the other" a concession to a friend of the bill, not a 
retreat before an enemy. Concerning this notice of amendment 
given by Douglas the Intelligencer concluded that "the effect of 
either form of expression is the same. In its present form the 
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bill proposes to enact that the Missouri Compromise has been 
already annulled by the acts of 1850, whilst the modification 
proposes to annul it expressly by the present bill now under con- 
sideration." 16 Douglas offered the amendment February 7, in 
pursuance of the notice given the day before, and it was voted 
February 15, on roll call, 35-10. 

Douglas' first version of the Nebraska bill was virtually the 
doctrine of the northwestern Missouri agitation, as expressed 
in the two resolutions of the St. Joseph delegate convention which 
related to Nebraska, slavery, and repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise. Of course, those two resolutions had been stated ear- 
lier by the Andrew county mass meeting, in the Buchanan county 
mass meeting resolutions of December 3, 1853, and in the public 
discussions of 1852 and 1853. In that sense the substance was 
not new. 

The committee which invited the distinguished men to address 
the St. Joseph Nebraska Delegate Convention of January 9-10, 
1854, probably enclosed printed copies of the Buchanan county 
(St. Joseph) mass meeting resolutions with the invitations. Proof 
is lacking, but the probability seems reasonable. Not only that, 
but more. How better inform the recipients of these invitations 
of the spirit and purpose of the St. Joseph convention which they 
were requested to address in person, or by letter, than by copies 
of these resolutions of the host city and county, including also 
possibly the Andrew county resolutions? Could the committee 
expect public men to act blindly on so explosive a subject? In 
whatever light the problem is examined, the conclusion would 
seem all but certain that Douglas had the Buchanan county mass 
meeting resolutions before him, not only when he wrote his re- 
ply to the invitation, but also when he was writing his report and 
bill which was presented to the senate January 4, 1854. 

Douglas' revision of January 23, only made the proposal to 
ignore the Missouri Compromise more explicit, and finally the 
changes of February 6, 7, and 15 made repeal explicit, although 
not changing substance. The critical aspect of the whole temp- 
est in a teapot was a controversy over procedure; the making 
explicit what was intended anyway. In a literal sense, the St. 
Joseph convention resolutions had been contradictory. Placed 
in full context they were reconciled. Interpreted in their total 
setting, the course taken was consistent in substance. Instead 
of the antislavery-abolition North denouncing Douglas, this ex- 
plicit repeal should have made him their hero. The "phoney * 
controversy over the "repeal" put both the free and the slave 
states on notice of what was intended in any case. The Hall bill 
had not done so, but was prepared on the assumption that the 
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Nebraska territory could be made a slave state, and congress 
would have no choice but to accept the decision of the people of 
the territory, or to deny them statehood. 

In view of the fact that this chapter becomes complicated, an 
overview of Eastin's shifts in position, relative to the variations 
in circumstances, is summarized here for future reference: 
(1) Eastin supported the Douglas bill of January 4, 1854, but with 
some reluctance, and interpreted it as not repealing the Missou- 
ri Compromise; (2) repeal responsibility was charged against 
Atchison, although Dixon was recognized; (3) fear that the North 
would charge responsibility against the South and use that charge 
of bad faith as the excuse for making inroads upon southern 
rights; (4) the agitation was a fact, reopened by the North, and 
could not be undone, so repeal could now be treated as though 
it were an "original proposition 55 to be decided upon its merits. 
Upon this ground support of the Douglas bill and repeal was 
right and proper, a return to first principles of non-intervention 
by congress in the states and territories. 

First Douglas bill and report, 
January 4, 1854 

Both the Gazette and the Tribune noted Douglas ' report of the 
Nebraska bill on January 4, 1854, the latter commenting that the 
bill consisted of fifty manuscript pages. Both reprinted the 
first section which defined the boundaries and status of the ter- 
ritory. 17 In the Gazette, February 1, Eastin printed his first 
elaborate editorial on the "Bill to organize Nebraska." The ar- 
gument is so fundamental in all its bearings that there is no 
summary that can do it justice: 

Our position on this subject we presume is well known. 
But we now propose to offer a few remarks in reference to 
the Bill introduced by Douglas, as a substitute for the one 
offered by Dodge, of Iowa. 

We do not know the details of the bill offered by Dodge, but 
understand it was simply an organization of the Territory 
upon the same principles of the one that passed the Lower 
House of Congress last Session. Such a Bill meets our ap- 
proval, because it leaves the question of slavery alone does 
not touch, or perhaps even mention it. 

We have read Douglas' Bill, and though we might object to 
some portions of it, still in the main we are willing to take 
it. From the comments in the papers we were led to believe 
it virtually repealed the Missouri Compromise. Taking that 
view we should oppose it. But we do not so understand it. It 
is said that Atchison favors the Bill, and other proslavery 
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men. Very good. Atchison favored Hall's Bill last session, 
after opposing it. He said he would not vote for organizing 
Nebraska without the Mo. Compromise is repealed. He may 
change that position as he did last session, and support 
Douglas' bill, or Dodge's bill, without that Compromise being 
repealed. 

A mighty effort we learn, is being made by the extremists 
of the North and South to get up another conflict over the 
slave question, on the Nebraska bill. Prejudices are appealed 
to, in order to arouse all the sectional jealousies of each fac- 
tion. We hope that wise counsels will prevail, and the slave 
question be smothered or kept down, by organizing Nebraska 
and extending the laws of the U.S. over the Territory, and 
thus leaving the question of slavery to the people themselves 
in forming a State constitution. 

We are for the organization of Nebraska, without saying a 
word upon the subject of slavery, and therefore of course op- 
posed to any attempt to repeal the Mo. Compromise, because 
it will bring about the agitation of that pestiferous question- 
slavery which all good men, of both parties have pledged to 
discountenance. The agitation of that question can do the 
slave States no good. The agitators of this dangerous ques- 
tion are for the repeal of the Mo. Compromise Missouri as- 
sented to that compromise upon her admission as a State. 
Our Legislature [sic] Jhave instructed our Senators to abide 
by and sustain it. Our National Conventions have repudiated 
the agitation of the question, and now are all our solemn 
pledges to be violated, the peace of the country to be disturbed, 
by a few agitators who won't go for organizing Nebraska with- 
out a repeal of that Compromise? Why are they not willing 
to organize that Territory, as others have been? Why make 
an exception of Nebraska, to that of Utah, New Mexico, and 
Minnesota, and other Territories? 

We are of the opinion that Douglas' bill will not be as ac- 
ceptable in Congress or out of it, as one that passed the 
House last Session of Congress. It is contended by some that 
it repeals all the Compromises, and by others that it repeals 
the Missouri Compromise. We see that the Bill does not 
suit the ultra northern men, or the ultra southern men. For 
that reason we have taken it for granted that it was more of 
a compromise Bill than otherwise, and are rather disposed 
to favor it, in order to get Nebraska organized. But we are 
opposed to disturbing any other compromise measures. 

The people of the West who desire the organization of 
Nebraska, do not ask for a Repeal of the Mo. Compromise, 
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they do not wish the agitation of the slavery question revived, 
and he who renews it, will receive the condemnation of at 
least the People of Missouri. We have our fears that Douglas 3 
Bill is not the proper one and that it does not steer as clear 
of agitating the slave question as it should. We published a 
synopsis of it last week, and we now give the sections of it 
and the compromise that refer to slavery, that all may read 
and form their own conclusions. 

Douglas' Bill, though it is charged, repeals the Mo. Com- 
promise, we do not so regard it. We give below, so much of 
the laws upon the subject of slavery, as may be of importance 
in the Bill of Douglas. We also give the sections of Douglas' 
Bill, that bears on slavery, and it will be seen it does not 
repeal the Mo. Compromise. 

Of the documents printed as an appendix, the section 8, of the 
Missouri Compromise Act of March 6, 1820 has been given in 
Chapter One. The joint resolution annexing Texas of March 1, 
1845, section 2, article 3, had provided that Texas might be di- 
vided into four additional states, those south of 36 30* might be 
free or slave as the inhabitants decided, those north of that line 
must be free. The third document was proposition 5 from the 
act of September 9, 1850, one of the compromise measures by 
which Texas relinquished to New Mexico territory she had 
claimed, but in so doing no modification of the joint resolution 
of 1845 was made as applying to the possible subdivision of what 
remained of Texas. 

The final document was section 21 of the Douglas Nebraska 
bill. Congress did not repeal the Missouri Compromise, in fact, 
did not mention it. What the Douglas language did was to recog- 
nize that the people of the territory or states formed from it 
might do so at some later time if they so desired: 

Section 21, And be it further enacted, That, in order to 
avoid all misconstruction, it is hereby declared to be the 
true intent and meaning of this act, so far as the question of 
slavery is concerned, to carry into practical operation the 
following propositions and principles established by the com- 
promise measures of 1850, to wit: 

First, That all questions pertaining to slavery in the Ter- 
ritories, and in the new States to be formed therefrom, are 
to be left to the decision of the people residing therein through 
their appropriate representatives. 

Second, That 'all cases involving title to slaves,' and 
'questions of personal freedom,' are referred to the adjudi- 
cation of local tribunals, with the right to appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
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Third, That the provisions of the Constitution, and laws of 
the United States in respect to fugitives from service are to 
be carried into faithful execution in all 'the organized terri- 
tories* the same as in the States. 

The text material of section 21 was taken directly from the 
report of January 4, and that was taken from the compromise 
measures; the Utah, and New Mexico acts of 1850. Thus the lan- 
guage incorporated into the section was in general terms and 
did not single out the Louisiana Purchase or Nebraska territory. 
It was the language of section 1 that specified that a state or 
states formed out of Nebraska might be admitted free or slave 
as their population determined, and that section also made no 
direct reference to the Missouri Compromise. 

Although some weeks later, and overlapping newer develop- 
ments having transpired, Eastin exploited the position of the 
Washington Union upon the first form of the Douglas bill, but in- 
troduced comments bearing upon the second version. First, 
recapitulating his own position on the whole Nebraska question 
during the year that he had been editor of the Gazette, and in 
spite of all that had happened, he had been editor less than a 
year, he had advocated early organization of Nebraska, opposed 
raising the repeal issue because that would prove fatal to the 
interests of the territory, and third, and fourth: "We are for 
adhering to the compromise of 1850, and when Douglas intro- 
duced his first bill we advocated it, upon the ground, that it af- 
firmed the Compromise of 1850, and did not say a word about 
repealing the Missouri Compromise.* At the same time, the 
Washington Union, supposedly the President's spokesman, sup- 
ported the bill in several leaders and deprecated trying to re- 
peal the Missouri Compromise. That was prior to the introduc- 
tion of the second and third Douglas bills, according to Eastin' s 
numbering. But still keeping the argument focused upon the 
first phase of the question, Eastin extracted a portion of the 
Douglas report of January 4 which accompanied the first bill, 
commenting: "We approve and commend it, to the careful atten- 
tion of our readers." The extract follows: 

Your committee do not feel themselves called upon to 
enter into the discussion of these controverted questions. 
They involve the same grave issues which produced the ag- 
itation, the sectional strife, and the fearful struggle of 1850. 
As Congress deemed it wise and prudent to refrain from 
deciding the matter in controversy then, either by affirming 
or repealing the Mexican laws [ prohibiting slavery in the 
territory ceded by Mexico], or by an act declaratory of the 
true intent of the Constitution and the extent of the protection 
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then afforded by it to the slave property in the Territories, 
so your Committee are not prepared now to recommend a de- 
parture from the course pursued on that memorable occa- 
sion, either by affirming or repealing the 8th section of the 
Missouri act or by any act declaratory of the meaning of the 
Constitution in respect to the legal points in dispute. 
According to Mexican law, slavery had been abolished in the 
territory ceded by Mexico in 1848. According to international 
law, it was understood that such conditions continued in force 
after annexation to the United States unless specified otherwise. 
Now that Nebraska came up for organization, the argument was 
that the cases were parallel (the Missouri Compromise being 
substituted for international law), and could be compromised by 
the same formula. Eastin concluded concerning Douglas: "If 
we had adhered to that doctrine all would have been right." The 
Union had taken similar ground: "viewed as the evidence of a 
compromise of conflicting interests and opinions we have been 
ready to waive the legal question and to abide faithfully by its 
terms." Furthermore, this, the Union insisted, was "southern 
sentiment on the question." Eastin then interposed: "And yet 
some men now-a-days would have it that all who are in favor of 
what the Washington Union says is the Southern sentiment are 
free soilers. To be willing to 'abide faithfully by the terms' of 
the Mo. Compromise, is said to be treason to the South." 

Returning then to the Union editorial leader of January 20, 
Eastin reprinted a long extract in which the Union pointed out 
that after giving * cordial approval" to the Douglas bill as origi- 
nally introduced: 

Two propositions have been made in the Senateone by Sen- 
ator Dixon a Whig, and the other by Senator Sumner, an 
Abolitionist which indicate that the bill, as proposed by 
Mr. Douglas, is to be vigorously assailed. Mr. Dixon pro- 
poses to amend it by a clause expressly repealing that act 
of 1820, commonly known as the Missouri Compromise. 
Mr. Sumner proposes to amend it by expressly declaring 
the Missouri Compromise is to continue in force. 
Note should be made of the fact that the Union was protecting 
Atchison, a democrat, and president of the senate, whose activ- 
ities outside the range of the official record of the Senate Journal 
were in advocacy of substantially the same thing as Dixon. Fur- 
thermore, the whigs and the Atchison group of democrats had 
just administered to the administration a stinging and humiliat- 
ing defeat on the senate printer issue. Atchison was president 
of the senate. Could they not do it again on the repeal issue 
just as a matter of disciplining Pierce and Douglas? But would 
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they repeat? Eastin suspected them of such tactics, and said as 
much in another connection. True, the repeal issue might boom- 
erang, yet the potential of that threat was real, because already 
demonstrated. And whatever the outcome in the senate, those 
sympathetic to the Sumner amendment were more powerful in 
the house. Without commitment to the merits of slavery, but as 
a responsible administration leader in the senate and in the 
party, the problem facing Douglas was mathematical, the middle 
plus one extreme must equal a majority in both houses. But the 
Union was not yet seeing this aspect, and neither was Eastin, so 
continuing the quotation from the Union, the first sentence of 
which Eastin printed in italics. 

We have never yielded to the Mo. Compromise any other 
obligatory force than that which attaches to a solemn cove- 
nant entered into by two opposing parties for" the preservation 
of amicable relations. To such considerations we have felt 
bound to yield as ready an acquiescence as if the Compromise 
was the law of the land, not only in form, but in substance and 
reality. Viewed as a legal question, we should be constrained 
to pronounce it unsustained by constitutional authority, viewed 
as the evidence of compromise of conflicting interests and 
opinions, we have been ready to waive the legal question and 
abide faithfully by its terms. If we have studied the Southern 
sentiment correctly, this has been the view taken of the Mo. 
Compromise in that division of the Union. . . . 

To repeal the Missouri Compromise might, and according to 
our view would clear the principle of Congressional non- 
intervention of all embarrassment; but we doubt whether the 
good thus promised is so important that it would be wise to 
seek it through the agitation which necessarily stands in its 
path. Upon a clear review of the whole ground, we yet see 
no such reasons for disturbing the Compromise of 1850 as 
could induce us to advocate either of the amendments pro- 
posed to Mr. Douglas's bill. 18 

Multiple territories: first reactions 

By mid- January 1854 the stories of letter writers from Wash- 
ington reached Western Missouri that three territories were to 
be carved out of the Indian country, named from south to north, 
Cherokee, Kansas, and Nebraska. The Tribune 's source said 
this was being done on the recommendation of Johnson, delegate 
elect from Nebraska. The New York Journal of Commerce 
letter writer claimed that the three -territory plan was "to my 
knowledge, produced and christened on Christmas Day," To 
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avoid the slavery question, the New Mexico- Utah formula was 
to be applied on the theory that "climate and nature, and the nec- 
essary pursuits of the people who are to occupy the territories, 
will settle the question-and these will effectively exclude slav- 
ery. 3919 

The Gazette's source, the St. Louis Republican, reported that 
Cherokee was already siaveholding, and "one of the others will 
be as soon as organized. " Eastin remarked on the extremes, 
first, refusal to organize even one, now three were proposed: 

Let us have one or more Territories organized this ses- 
sion of Congress. We are not very particular about it. But 
we think every bill should stand on its own merits, and not 
make a meritorious measure carry the others that are not. 
We hope, however, Nebraska will not be strangled to death 
by attempting to force down two other Territories. . . . One 
the people have demanded while the other is. a question that 
has scarcely ever been mentioned among the people. 

The people demand the organization of Nebraska without 
the agitation of the slavery question. This done and the just 
expectations of the people will be met. 

The following week the Gazette thought that two territories would 
probably be organized, but did not reveal the basis of the con- 
clusion. 20 Two more weeks yielded a number of items. In the 
house of representatives, January 23, the proceedings reported: 
"By Mr. Phelps: The memorial of Thomas Johnson, and Hadley 
D. Johnson, praying for the establishment of two territorial gov- 
ernments. ..." The Nebraska-Kansas bill was recorded also 
as having been reported in the senate by Douglas, January 23. 21 
A week earlier a Washington correspondent writing under the 
date January 12, had reported that Cass would see to it that "pop- 
ular sovereignty was applied: "That part of the Missouri Com- 
promise which might apply to Nebraska must be repealed. Gen. 
Cass is determined to separate the goats from the sheep." 22 

Eastin could not be expected to enthuse about these two new 
propositions, two territories and repeal. At the first opportun- 
ity, February 8, he devoted a long editorial to the new turn in 
the Nebraska question, quoting the new section declaring all 
laws of the United States not inapplicable to be in full force in 
the new territories of Nebraska and Kansas except the Missouri 
Compromise "which was superseded by the principles of the leg- 
islation of 1850, commonly called the compromise measures, 
and is hereby declared inoperative." Eastin then inquired: 
Why the necessity of this new feature of repealing the 
Missouri Compromise, if the- Compromise of 1850 super- 
seded it? This is an artful dodging of the question. Mr. 
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Douglas places it upon the ground, that the Compromise of 

1850, virtually does away with the effect of the Compromise 

of 1820, and yet he is not willing to rest the issue on the act 

of 1850. 

Eastin placed the blame upon Atchison, and with the slavery 
agitation reopened: "When this question will end, it is difficult 
now to tell. A Bill simply organizing the Territory upon the 
principle of the one that passed the Lower House of Congress at 
its last session, is the only one in our opinion, that could steer 
clear of the slavery agitation. Such a Bill now, we believe would 
satisfy the country. And upon the issue of that Bill we are will- 
ing to go before the country, in defense of the organization of 
Nebraska/ 23 

To Douglas' argument in senate debate that the refusal to ex- 
tend the Missouri Compromise line to the Mexican cession in 
1849-1850 was a virtual abandonment of it, Eastin replied: 
"Strange logic/ He insisted that there was no necessary rela- 
tion between the two cases: "A man may be opposed to the Mo. 
Compromise, and opposed to extending it, but yet perfectly will- 
ing to abide by and sustain it/ Clay had led the South in voting 
the Compromise and it had stood for 33 years: "Why then at 
this day agitate the country with its repeal/ 24 Holly was as out- 
spoken as Eastin, possibly more so: "Down with the Agitators/ 25 

The Missouri Republican was taken to task in a second article 
in the Gazette for February 22, for claiming that the Douglas bill 
made no change in the status of the slaveholder in the territories 
of Nebraska and Kansas. Eastin was particularly caustic on this 
matter because the Republican had paraphrased on the same 
page the fourteenth section of the act relative to the Missouri 
Compromise: "Such barefaced misrepresentations in one col- 
umn, and such blundering as to furnish in the adjoining column 
the means of proving it to be false, were never before known 
west of the Mississippi/ Eastin then recapitulated in the acts 
subsequent to the act of 1820, the Texas resolution of 1845, and 
the Texas bill of 1850 which reaffirmed specifically the princi- 
ple of the compromise line north of 36 30 '; "it will be seen 
that every compromise or law upon the slavery question, hereto- 
fore passed, which has any application to the territory of Ne- 
braska, has recognized and affirmed it to be a free territory; 
yet on the other hand the Douglas bill proposes to authorize 
l slavery] by the abolition of all these laws there [ sic] / Eastin 
went further in asserting that the "bill calculated to renew again 
the entire slavery agitation and to procure by stealth the passage 
of an act abolishing all the slavery guarantees. ... It proved 
moreover that the extremists on the slavery question, the 
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abolitionists and the nullifiers, all desire the same object, and 
are alike indifferent as to the means of attaining it." However, 
Eastin believed "that the feelings of brotherhood throughout our 
common country will save us," and "congress will spurn with 
loathing this insidious attempt to kindle unquenchable fires 
around the great edifice of liberty, for the sake of giving a false 
glare to a Presidential aspirant; we believe that the common 
sense of the people of the United States will rebuke in good time 
the efforts of the demagogues to impair the compromise and 
reagitate the slavery broil." In closing Eastin invoked the ap- 
peal of Henry Clay, in 1850: "What man who is entitled to de- 
serve the character of an American statesman would stand up 
in his place in either house of Congress, and disturb this treaty 
of peace and amity?" 

A third article in the Gazette for February 22, the leading ed- 
itorial, was entitled "Slavery agitation": 

This vexed question we had hoped was at rest. But it 
seems we are to have the same scenes of 1850 reenacted. . . . 
But. ... the battle is to be fought over the Nebraska bill, 
upon repealing the Mo. Compromise. . . . The Mo. Compro- 
mise is not now an original question, or we should oppose it." 
This idea, that the merits of the Missouri Compromise, that 
is, its substance, was not an original question as of 1854 is one 
that Eastin had expounded before: The Compromise of 1820 had 
met an earlier crisis, Missouri's existence as a state had been 
made possible by it, and the compact must be preserved in good 
faith. The first Douglas attempt to violate it was by dodging the 
issue, asserting that it had been "< superseded by the principles 
of the Legislation of 1850, commonly called the compromise 
measures/ If the acts of 1850 superseded the Mo. Compromise, 
why not then rest the question upon it? " But Douglas' second 
bill dodged differently 

and though it repeals the Mo. Compromise, yet it places it 
upon the ground of former legislation. Such shuffling, and 
want of independence does not comport with the general char- 
acter of that Senator. If the question has to come let it be 
met, openly and boldly, and be settled now and forever. ..." 
But Eastin was not convinced that such an element of necessi- 
ty was present in the situation: 

We are opposed to agitation, and content to let things go on 
quietly, as they have been for the last three or four years, 
and during the last session, when the bill was up to organize 
this territory. 

* * * 

If the Mo. Compromise is repealed now have we any assurance 
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that the agitation will cease? It will only be the commence- 
ment for renewed hostilities, where then is it to end. It is 
time for all partiesfriends of the Union to ponder well 
upon this subject. . . . 

Eastin then commended an article from the New York Herald, 
reprinting two paragraphs from which the following fragments 
are extracted: 

The finality of the late adjustment, then, being at an end, 
we repeat that the whole question of Southern slavery, ... in 
all its bearings, is fully reopened for discussion and re- 
agitation. A final settlement of the whole subject, in all its 
phases, will be required, upon broader principles than those 
of a temporary armistice for the next Presidential election. 
The storm is approaching. The gathering elements of a 
general convulsion, deeper, and broader, and stronger, than 
any we have suffered, are distinctly visible in the horizon all 
around us. ... The Union will be shaken to its centre, for 
the contest will be protracted for years to come. . . . The 
whole chain of all the instincts, jealousies, animosities, 
traditions, and hereditary antipathies, between the two sec- 
tions moral, social, religious, and political, will be revived 
again into active and embittered recriminations. . . . 
A change in Eastin' s argument, both important and significant, 
had taken place in these February 1854 editorials. He had 
dropped from his repertoire, after repudiating attempt at repeal, 
the companion idea of local self-determination, regardless of 
the Missouri Compromise, of slavery and domestic institutions 
upon admission as states. This represents a simplification and 
hardening of his position under the emotional stress of the win- 
ter's agitation. But it might mean more. Could it mean that if 
pushed hard enough by the extreme proslavery agitation, Eastin 
might have been driven to an outright freestate position? No 
answer can be given, but the question is raised in order to sharp- 
en attention upon what did occur over the next few weeks and 
months. 

Is it not appropriate at this point to question Eastin' s posi- 
tion? Was he mistaken, possibly, upon three counts: (1) In as- 
suming that Ms formula of self-determination for local institu- 
tions upon the formation of a state constitution would have evaded 
the slavery question; (2) In charging Douglas with dodging the 
issue of repeal when his own formula was evasive or deceptive 
concerning the true intent; (3) In maintaining that there had 
been quiet for the past three years, when even the test of loyalty 
to finality had been itself a continuous agitation and an instru- 
ment for the harassment of everyone dealing with public ques- 
tions? 



The Clemens letter 

At this time a voice from Alabama took up where Eastin left 
off. Ex- Senator Jeremiah Clemens wrote a letter to John Van 
Buren of New York, son of ex-President Martin Van Buren, 
bearing the date February 4, 1854, lamenting that after a year 
of auspicious peace, "we find ourselves in the midst of a new 
agitation.* This letter was in reply to one received, and Clemens 
wrote: "I agree with you in most of its suggestions. The less 
that is said upon the subject of slavery the better it will be for 
all parties, and such I am sure is the general sentiment of the 
South. We want nothing but to be let alone. * The North and the 
South should recognize the disagreement upon the subject of 
slavery and refrain from mutual interference and recrimination. 
Thus far the sentiments were conventional, but they were only 
introductory to two paragraphs that appear irreconcilable, yet 
.an understanding of them is the key to the events of the contro- 
versies culminating in the early months of 1854. 

All that I consider necessary in the Nebraska bill, was 
that it should be an exact copy of the New Mexico bill, except, 
of course, the name and description of boundaries. You are 
aware that I am fully committed against the doctrine of Gen- 
eral Cass' Nicholson letter, yet we both voted cheerfully for 
the New Mexico bill. It seemed to me common ground upon 
which all reasonable men might stand. It left the subject of 
slavery where the Constitution left it and not invade the prov- 
ince of the courts, to decide in advance what that Constitution 
meant. 

Clemens then expressed the conviction that the Douglas bill 
would pass, 

and I think I can foresee the consequences. A floodgate will 
be opened, and a torrent turned loose upon our country will 
sweep away in its devastating course every vestige of the 
compromise of 1850. I do not speak of its immediate effects 
I look beyond. For the present it may be looked upon at the 
South as a boon, and by a portion of the North as a triumph 
over fanaticism. The word peace will be upon the lips of its 
advocates everywhere. . . .but I greatly fear that they will 
soon find they have raised a spirit which will wing its way 
through storm and tempest to the funeral pyre of the Republic. 28 
The Richmond Enquirer, extreme in its state rights views, 
denounced Clemens, 27 but Henry M. Vories, democratic candidate 
for congress in Missouri's fourth district (northwestern Mis- 
souri), took the same ground in a speech at Savannah that was 
made familiar by Eastin and Holly during the last half of 1853. 
He read with approval from Clemens* letter, and he declared for 
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the Douglas bill now that the agitation was begun, but he feared 
repeal of the Missouri 'Compromise would not end the agitation. 

The Clemens letter puts to the historian again the question, 
what is the difference, if any, between ignoring the Missouri 
Compromise, and repealing the Missouri Compromise? The 
Clemens letter put the question nationally, the prominence of 
the participants assuring it a general hearing; the same question 
that northwestern Missouri had propounded locally. But there 
is a difference. Northwestern Missouri had stated the formula 
for ignoring the Missouri Compromise earlier and more elab- 
orately, had found acceptance of outright repeal more difficult, 
but shared fully Clemens' forebodings about where the agitation 
would end. How could both maintain that to ignore (the procedure 
of the Hall bill) avoided, and to repeal (the procedure of the 
Douglas bill) precipitated agitation of slavery? M either case, 
the end product was the same local self-determination of do- 
mestic institutions. 

Foul play 

Paralleling the congressional debate of January and February 
1854 in the senate, another explosive problem was maturing, the 
first overt steps toward the extinction of Indian titles in the In- 
dian country, now more frequently referred to after January 23 
as Nebraska and Kansas. 

On January 25, 1854, the Gazette reported that: "Major James 
M. Gatewood, the efficient Indian Agent, at Council Bluffs Agency, 
passed through this place last week enroute for his agency. He 
is clothed with authority from the Government to treat with all 
the Indians of his agency. . . . The potent voice of the people is 
having its effect." 

The following week the Gazette reprinted from the Nebraska 
Democrat, allegedly published at Nebraska City (Old Fort Kear- 
ney), that: We are authorized by Col. Gatewood, Indian agent 
to say, that the Otto, and Omaha country will be open for settle- 
ment by the first of May next." Eastin added his own comment: 
"This is good news and will open for the emigrant a beautiful 
country for settlement, in time for making a crop this year." 
Hie country in question was that which lay between* the Little 
Nemaha, opposite Holt county, Missouri, and Iowa creek, above 
the mouth of the Platte river in Nebraska, and extending west- 
ward toward New Fort Kearny, Nebraska. 

The same issue of the Gazette, February 1, 1854, reported 
also from the St. Mary (Iowa) Gazette, under the Council Bluffs 
Agency date line of January 25, that the Omaha treaty was com- 
pleted, "and will, by the first of July next, and probably before, 
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be thrown open to settlement." The Sentinel, January 28, went 
a step further and announced that Gatewood and Indian Chiefs of 
the tribes concerned would pass through Savannah in a few days 
on their way to Washington. These three items were a stimu- 
lating grist of news for a single issue of the Gazette. The next 
week brought the report of the Ottoe treaty, and except for the 
Iowa Half Breed lands between the Nemahas, Gatewood' s task 
was supposedly completed. 

The Cycle was skeptical about the early date of availability 
of the land for occupation, instead of a few weeks, the more 
probable date would be mid-summer. Eastin countered sarcas- 
tically by asking what was the difference between June 1 and 
mid- summer ? 28 

On February 10, the next big news was observed first hand at 
St. Joseph, when Gatewood and fourteen chiefs (seven Omahas, 
four Ottoes, and three Mssouris, with two interpreters) passed 
through on their way to Washington. 29 

The St. Louis Intelligencer added its bit about the country in 
question: 

It will soon be taken up by hundreds and thousands of emi- 
grants eager for the beautiful prairies of Nebraska. ... We 
like Maj. Gatewood's dispatch. He is worth a dozen Many- 
penny's. He made treaties first. Gives the Indians beef and 
flour afterwards. Hence they trade quick. 30 
All this was just too good to be altogether true, and the en- 
thusiasm proved premature. In the first place there proved to 
be some misapprehension about Gatewood' s "full powers" to ne- 
gotiate, and about the early availability of the land for occupa- 
tion. Those matters were to come up later to provide an over- 
flowing cup of disillusionment, but first there was a matter that 
struck Eastin as far more serious, even disastrous to Missouri 
"Foul play at Washington." 

A long Gazette editorial of February 22, 1854, occupying 
nearly two columns developed the theme. In oversimplified form 
the main argument held that Indian titles in the Cherokee country, 
unorganized, and Kansas, were being upheld to block Missouri's 
three Pacific railroad routes, while the Platte valley (the Gate- 
wood treaties) was opened for the benefit of a single city, Chica- 
go, and its rail connections westward through Iowa and Nebraska 
to the Pacific. The architects charged with this "foul play" were 
Douglas, Atchison, and Manypenny. 

So brief a summary cannot do justice to so complex a docu- 
ment. First, what was Eastin' s source of information for this 
"deep laid scheme.* About that he wrote* Facts, some of 
which we give and some of which we must withhold for the present, 
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have just come to our knowledge from an authentic source. . . .* 
He was not implicating his friend Gatewood, because he acted 
under "instructions . . . forwarded in haste . . . enjoining him to 
proceed forthwith to treat" with the Indians of his agency and 
send delegations to Washington with full powers to treat for their 
lands. Earlier, agents James and Robinson, for the Sacs and 
Foxes, the Shawnees, the Delawares, and others had sent "official 
letters'' to Washington asking for such powers but "These re- 
quests reached Washington, were quietly shelved and the privilege 
refused." That was the "deep laid scheme to debar citizens of 
Missouri for an indefinite time to come from all settlement upon 
the Indian lands of the territory of Kansas to throw open, how- 
ever, by an extinguishment of titles there, the territory of Ne- 
braska to immediate entry and thus to produce a deflection of 
the great highway to the Pacific, either to the north through Iowa 
or to the south through Texas. [ Or maybe both?] .* 

At this point Eastin elaborated a new theory, or, at any rate a 
different version of the railroad theory for the division of the In- 
dian country into three parts as was done by the Douglas bill of 
January 23: 

About the time this course was decided upon it will be remem- 
bered that Senator Douglas, under cover of a mere pretext 
that his first bill divided the Cherokee country, introduced as 
a substitute two separate and distinct bills for Kansas and 
Nebraska. The dividing line between these territories was 
the fortieth parallel which strikes the Missouri river near 
the mouth of the Great Nemaha and the southern boundary of 
Kansas was made the thirty -seventh parallel that is running 
north of the Cherokee country altogether, and north of the 
southwestern counties of this State. In other words Kansas 
territory is made to extend from the thirty -seventh to the 
fortieth parallel or from Holt county to Jasper county on the 
frontier. Nor is the end yet. In addition to the selection of 
the dividing line violating geography as weU as topography, 
the bills thus framed were encumbered. . . with a clause re- 
pealing the Missouri Compromise. . . . 

[Thus Kansas was modeled], with its bulk of Indian reser- 
vations just athwart the central portion of Missouri. . . . 
[ and] the whole Cherokee country has been purposely left 
out of ... [Kansas], and the hope of White settlement indef- 
initely postponed for want of a government; and ... to the 
tail of the whole is tacked on a new fanaticism. And can any 
citizen of Missouri fail to apprehend in an instant the drift of 
this dovetailed, systematic, cotemporaneous movement? . . . 
a deliberate design to defeat every possible chance of centering 
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the Pacific Railroad through any part of Missouri. A rival 
State is to be speedily peopled in the north, by the early ex- 
tension of the settlement of Nebraska which is to compete 
with Kansas and with Missouri for the route, to the ocean and 
thus that prominence we have already acquired by our liberal 
policy of internal improvements to be negatived. The Indians, 
. . . will, if suffered to remain for any length of time as is 
now the foreshadowed policy, effectually prevent the extension 
of the St. Joseph and Hannibal, as also the Kansas branch of 
the Pacific Railroad and the obstacle interposed by the Cher- 
okee nation will defeat even a connection with Texas route by 
means of the south western branch Railroad, for this tribe 
now occupies the whole country through which such a connec- 
tion would run, and they are left beyond the pale of the terri- 
tory. Not satisfied with cutting off the heart of the State from 
all its outgoings even the arms that might gather a mite of 
wealth are amputated also. 

Eastin complained further that the Nebraska convention had 
been ignored, along with the remonstrance against reckless 
reagitation of slavery. The charges of responsibility for this 
plot included this particular question: "What will be their [ peo- 
ple of Missouri's] verdict upon Douglas who wished a deflection 
to the north for the benefit of Chicago, and who is willing to 
crush the enterprise of a whole State for the advantage of a sin- 
gle city? * 

Another selected question is pertinent: 

Why was even that small part of Nebraska opposite our north- 
ern counties of Holt and Atchison, carefully excluded from 
the instructions given in regard to making treaties forthwith, 
and that privilege refused to the loways and the Half Breeds, 
which was forced upon the Ottoes and Omahas? 
But what would be the verdict of the people upon these men 
who "have dared to trifle with their welfare in such manner.* 
Eastin predicted the outcome would be a "warning in all time to 
come to the gamblers at Washington, who rattle sovereign States 
and whole communities of men in their dice boxes. 

We hope our democratic President will take this matter 
into his own hands and see to it himself that this outrage is 
no longer tolerated. . . . [H Justice is not done] then they 
[ the people] will proceed to take care of their own rights. 
They will adopt the motto <aut viam inveniam, aut faciam/ 
and if the Indian reservations are not thrown open to them, 
they will throw them open for themselves. They have re- 
strained their eagerness hitherto in deference to the claims 
of humanity and justice, but if humanity and justice are to be 
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thus violated in regard to themselves, then they will assume 

other watchwords and tread a sterner path. 

A number of points in Eastin' s editorial are worthy of com- 
ment. In his anger, he admitted that the treaties with the Oma- 
has, Ottoes, and Missouries were forced. Apparently there was 
a factual basis for the St. Louis Intelligencer 's description, 
which at that time he seemed to have approved. But possibly 
Eastin' s anger led Mm into a serious exaggeration, if not mis- 
representation, about the seriousness of the Indian barrier. Or 
had the Boomers of 1853 falsified in their insistance upon the 
value of the unassigned lands for settlement? Those lands were 
now going to be legally available under the Nebraska-Kansas bill 
then pending. 

To any who have doubted the relation of the Pacific railroad 
to the Nebraska-Kansas bill of 1854, and of contemporary under- 
standing of the relation of Douglas to it, this editorial ought to 
clinch the relationship. Even granting that Eastin was in error 
in his charge of a plot relative to the Indian barrier to Missouri's 
ambitions, he revealed what was in people's minds at the moment 
about the motives of Douglas in the Nebraska question, especial- 
ly as represented in the new bill of January 23, providing for two 
territories and excluding the Cherokee country. There is no hint 
here that even AtcMson had any intention of supporting the two- 
territory proposition with an understanding that Kansas would 
be slave and Nebraska free. Only one motive was considered, 
and that was the Pacific railroad. 

Eastin was incensed also because the voice of the St. Joseph 
Nebraska convention of January 9-10, 1854 had been ignored. 
Was he justified? His irritation was understandable. No one 
had done more than Eastin to promote that event and to make it 
a success. Was there a reasonable explanation why, to the date 
of February 22, the date of his "foul play* editorial, it had in 
fact been ignored? The Gazette's own imperfect report of the 
convention appeared in its issue of January 11, and the full re- 
port January 18. The New York Tribune, January 30, gave an 
imperfect report, taken from the St. Louis Missouri Democrat, 
and the Washington National Intelligencer, February 2, gave an 
imperfect report. All of these reports were too little and too 
late to have been of use to Douglas in the preparation of his bill 
reported January 23, even if he had been receptive to a force 
opposed to the Atchison-Dixon pressure for explicit repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise. The information is not available 
whether Douglas actually received a copy of the Gazette for 
January 18, which contained the full proceedings. Nor is there 
information available whether any man in Washington was 
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delegated or assumed the task of seeing that the St. Joseph Ne- 
braska Convention Resolutions and point of view was adequately 
presented to the leaders of the several major groups, not only 
Douglas, but President Pierce, Hunter, Atchison, Rusk, Gwin, 
and others. The Nebraska Convention pamphlet, an excellent 
idea, was never published. 

In considering the balancing of forces, another hiatus in in- 
formation may be considered in the form of questions unanswered. 
Could the Texas, and associated opposition to Nebraska organiza- 
tion which supported the southern Pacific railroad route be ap- 
peased? By two or more Pacific railroads to be recommended 
by the committee charged with the subject of the Pacific rail- 
road?- By specific repeal of the Missouri Compromise, or in 
other and possibly less explosive language, a specific assertion 
in the Nebraska bill of the principle of congressional non-inter- 
vention in the local affairs of the States and Territories, a prin- 
ciple broad enough to cover other things than the controversial 
subject of slavery? 

Steam and light-footed men, 
the H" letter 

Occasionally, out of what may be termed, figuratively speak- 
ing, a clear sky, come unusual documents, a reminder that even 
among the common people of this border community there lived 
some singular, quite uncommon men. Such a document was 
published in the Gazette, February 22, 1854, signed merely by 
the initial H," and titled "Compromise-Slavery-Benton." This 
signed communication occupied a whole column. Who was "H"? 
He could not have been Holly, for two reasons. The thought and 
the form were quite beyond Holly's level. Also, Holly gave the 
letter his enthusiastic endorsement: "particularly felicitous in 
demonstrating the utter folly and uselessness of violating the 
compact of '20 when the South can possibly gain nothing by the 
crime." 31 If the initial "H" was any indication that the writer's 
name began with that letter, the most likely candidate to be sug- 
gested would be Willard P. Hall. Hall was much impressed by 
the significance of technological change in society then taking 
place, but nothing among his identified writings takes quite the 
line of thought developed here. 

Being printed February 22, 1854, attention must be oriented 
sharply on the stage of developments as of mid- February that 
would be available when the letter was being composed. The 
senate debate on Douglas' substitute bill of January 23, and his 
modification in wording offered February 6 and 7, but probably 
not the vote of adoption, would supposedly be available. Chase's 
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amendment proposing specifically the application of the Mis- 
souri Compromise might not yet have been known. Certainly 
Chase was totally blinded by his prejudices and antislavery 
fanaticism to the ideas expounded here. If Chase and like-mind- 
ed friends really believed what they professed, why did they not 
think this problem through for themselves, or accept the chal- 
lenge of the situation when the logic of it was pointed out? 
The whole of the *H* letter follows: 

How will the Missouri Compromise effect slavery at pres- 
ent? What its final bearing on the great struggle between 
Anti and pro-slavery interests? How will it effect the slave 
holder of Missouri? 

It is easier to ask than to answer these questions. When 
the law of slow and regular emigration was the way our new 
states were filled up and formed, then indeed something def- 
inite might be guessed at. But how now, when the world is 
on the move? [ Maybe no different from former processes, 
but the author was convinced of a difference and based his 
argument upon that assumption. In that sense, for him it 
was a fact.] Once it took half and age to settle and bring in 
a State. Now, a few months or a year or two at most, is the. 
required time. Once, the man of business could give him- 
self a year or two to close his business, select his 'choice 
site' and his new home. But how is it now? The few months 
delay, the necessary year or two, to wind up business, not 
only insures the loss of choice of locations, but it gives him 
no voice in the constitutional fabric which is to regulate the 
future institutions of the State. It is not necessary to show 
that Northern men, with small farms, or men engaged in busi- 
ness, which can be closed up in a few days have a decided ad- 
vantage over a slave holding population. Before a man with 
a large plantation, and ten, fifteen or more blacks can close 
his business, two or three more lightfooted men from the 
north, will 'step down before him.' Northern men like the 
ancient Hordes which overran Europe, are emphatically the 
migrating men of this age. If there is a picayune to be made, 
a probable townsite in view, a rail road to be built, or a dimes 
worth of gold to be discovered, the north swarms with fortune 
hunters, and the railways groan with emigration. 

Up to this time the great mass of northern emigration have 
not dreamed of a home south of the compromise line. But re- 
move this, the last barrier, which holds them in check, and 
who can predict the results. True, the compromise does 
nothing more than affirm a permission to receive slave or 
free States formed from territory south of the line of 36 
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degrees and 30 minutes, but still, in its practical operation, 
custom, locality, private interest and the binding influence 
resulting from the nature of the compromise itself, all unite 
to fix the impression on northern men, that the south, and the 
south alone, has the proper right to all the territory south of 
that line. Repeal the compromise and you remove the impres- 
sion, and in this day of Pacific railroads, general emigration, 
and golden era, how many new States south of 36 degrees and 
30 minutes will be slave States? We are not arguing the wis- 
dom or propriety of the compromise measure as a national 
principle of action, but simply trying to cypher out the re- 
sults, when southern men get the fence down. 

North of the compromise line there is but a strip of country 
that a slave holding population would have. It must and will be 
settled by northern men. But south of this line there is a vast 
region of desirable land to northern men [ sic] . By glancing 
at the map you will see that there is a vast rich country 
stretching itself from California on the west of Missouri and 
Arkansas on the east, and sweeping round by Texas line, and 
running thence west as it doubtless sooner or later will do 
through northern Mexico, forms a large scope of country yet 
to be settled and brought into States. This is the field, if the 
compromise is repealed, to which northern men are invited. 
If the compromise is not repealed, some local cause may 
wrest a portion of this territory from the south, but is it good 
policy for southern men to do all they can to unbar the last 
door and invite the eager land hunter of the north to plant his 
light foot there first? 

South of 36 and 30 minutes is the territory through which 
some of our great national highways are to pass to the Pacific. 
Who are to construct these great thoroughfares? Who are to 
develop the vast mineral wealth of this region? Foreigners 
and northern men mainly. And will they not pour in one con- 
stant stream along these Rail -ways to find homes and for- 
tunes? If so, it will not be difficult to tell whether the country 
will be a Pro or Anti-slavery one. What then is to be gained? 
Some think Kansas. But can we hope to gain Kansas? Where 
are the facts? If we take those Emigrants who are now linger- 
ing (and their name is legion) all along the Missouri river, 
ready, at a moment to step across, as a basis for calculation, 
we shall find that more than two out of three will vote for a 
free State. If we get the real sentiments of these Emigrants 
who will soon crowd our Rivers to find homes in Kansas, the 
same result will be seen. Or if we wait till the Pacific Rail- 
road is located and the ten thousand voices speak from the 
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extended line, no question but they will declare her a free 
State. What then I ask is to be gained? Absolutely nothing. 
While we lose much. When Missouri came in our wise men 
made the compromise, not to keep slaveholders from having 
equal rights with others, but to point out a necessary termi- 
nus of Congressional interference, on a vexed question. 
[ He should have closed with this.] 

If I am not mistaken the Senators of Missouri advocated 
this as a necessary step, at the time, and voted for it. The 
interests of Missouri then demanded it, her people, through 
her Representatives made a virtual pledge, that in time to 
come they would stand by the compromise, as the deciding 
point. Before the Nation, as a State, we stand solemnly 
pledged to stand by our word. I know not what position Col. 
Benton may take in this trying hour, but were I a represen- 
tative of Missouri, before I would desert the real interests 
of the State, and dishonor it by allowing its glorious integrity 
to be trailed in the dust for a small slice of precarious gain, 
I would retire to the enjoyments of my home, or I would 
stand to the compromise, like the sea girt rock, till the foam 
and spray of the moment passed and time revealed that the 
real interest of Missouri has not changed from her pledged 
position. If he thus stands amid the pelting storms, I for one, 
will regard it as but another feather in his cap. 
In the final paragraph, this closing appeal to the threadbare 
traditional argument, and to the personal aspect of Benton and 
Bentonism, not only diverted attention from his central idea, 
but blunted the point of his argument. Lest captivity to tradi- 
tional form stand in the way of comprehension, the reader is re- 
minded that "H* was arguing that the Missouri Compromise was 
not intended and did not operate as a bar to slaveholders extend- 
ing the peculiar institution into territories north of 36 and SO 1 
slavery could not go there anyway. The true purpose of the 
Missouri Compromise as he presented it was to discourage, if 
not bar, antislavery men from invading the territories south of 
36 30* . To repeat in converse form, the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise would not open the territory north of 36 30* to 
slavery, but would open the country south of that line to anti- 
slavery and invite invasion. 

This is not the place to go into the historical problem posed 
by "B*s" allegation or inference of whether or not such a view 
of the compromise was in the minds generally of the men of 
1820, or of any particular group of them. The point that is at 
the heart of the present problem is the validity of the argument 
as applied to the historical significance of the fact that the 
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Missouri Compromise of 1820 had been accepted for 33 years, 
and whether or not it had been so intended in 1820, had it so op- 
erated, throughout those years as a whole or during the later 
years, and did it actually possess that value in relation to the 
status of slavery in the early 1850s? 

The argument that repeal of the Missouri Compromise would 
open the country south of 36 and 30' to antislavery and invite 
antislavery invasion, as presented by *H* is quite different from 
that advanced in the traditional pattern of political debate, based 
upon the sectional compact theory; plighted faith, breach of con- 
tract, sacred honor, and repudiation of the contract by one party 
releasing the other party. Of course, there is one aspect of 
"H's* argument that might be forced into the traditional stereo- 
type, but only by doing violence to the heart of it. The core of 
"H's* contention was the competition of cultural technologies, 
which was basically a-moral. To be sure, there might be moral 
overtones, actual or simulated, on some occasions, and in cer- 
tain times and places, but ethical considerations were not the 
heart and center of the ecological process by which light-footed 
men would dominate the culture at the expense of the heavy- 
footed men. The key to the situation lay in the elemental factors 
that compose human cultures, and that most effectively stimulate 
and most efficiently utilize human energy in any given unique 
situation of time and space. 

The view presented by "H" deserves to be oriented somewhat 
among a number of interpretations in order that the differences 
may be clarified and the significance of this particular one the 
more sharply outlined. In his Seventh of March speech in de- 
fense of the compromise measures of 1850, Webster had spoken 
of climate as a determining factor which would restrict slavery. 
The same type of argument has appeared in the course of these 
discussions in northwestern Missouri. In 1857, Robert J. Walker 
was to invoke "the law of Nature, of physical geography, the law 
of the formation of the earth. " 

Among twentieth century historians, Walter P. Webb held 
that "the Great Plains blocked the expansion of the South." 32 
This was closely akin to, if not actually climatic or environmen- 
tal determinism. Charles W. Ramsdell formulated a broader 
based approach to "the natural limits of slavery/ holding that 
Mexican labor in the 1850s as in the twentieth century was cheap- 
er than negro labor. After emancipation there was no movement 
of negro labor into areas where Mexican labor was employed, 
and furthermore, Ramsdell pointed out that after 1910 Mexican 
labor had largely pushed negro labor out of south Texas, both on 
farms and in towns, and partiaUy out of southcentral Texas. In 
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southwest Texas, he pointed to the antislavery German colonies 
as a bar to slavery expansion. He concluded that in view of the 
facts "there was little chance for the institution of African 
slavery to make headway in the direction of Mexico. * A similar 
bar in the form of Mexican labor stood in the way of extension 
of slavery into New Mexico. Kansas and Nebraska were not 
adapted to the leading slave crops, and Ramsdell pointed to the 
recognition in the 1850s of these facts by many observers both 
north and south. In the struggle culminating in 1861: "The one 
side fought rancorously for what it was bound to get without 
fighting; the other, with equal rancor, contended for what in the 
nature of things it could never use." Ramsdell held that by 1860 
slavery had reached its zenith even in the lower South, and must 
have declined thereafter as it was already in decline in the bor- 
der states. And among other important conclusions, he pointed 
out that antislavery and abolition advocates did not face up to 
the issue of what was to come to the negro after freedom. 33 

RamsdelPs argument recognized other factors than climate, 
or mere environmental determinism race and culture. On 
these points his argument is not clear, however, as to his exact 
meaning. The emphasis was upon cheap labor, with an intima- 
tion of economic determinism, but the other factors of race and 
cultural heritages were introduced even though without specific 
definition. 

By way of commentary upon these several interpretations 
the alternatives should be kept clear. In any case natural law, 
climate, or environmental determinism are not acceptable as 
explanations. These physical factors are passive not active 
forces. The decision lay in the hands of men and what they were 
able to do with the physical and climatic conditions at their dis- 
posal. Man was the active force, and his cultural heritage, his 
intellectual capacities, and his technological skills to execute 
his ideas were the determinants. 

There were suggestions of action somewhat in the character 
of the processes described by "H", but no significant attempts 
were made to implement invasion of the area south of 36 30 '. 
In 1845, Edward Everett Hall had published a pamphlet, "How to 
conquer Texas before Texas conquers us," but it was not circu- 
lated. His general interest in the problem of directed emigra- 
tion continued, and when Eli Thayer ' s emigrant aid company 
proposals appeared early in 1854, Hale showed him the Texas 
pamphlet. Thayer's emigrant aid project of 1854 was focused 
upon Kansas territory, but the larger plan assumed that after 
Kansas, other places would be selected for similar treatment. 
In all this, however, there was no clear appreciation of the basic 
problem outlined by "H". 



Gold, as well as slavery, has been a dominant factor in the 
historiography of the Trans-Mississippi West. But historians 
of the gold craze seldom get beneath the superficial features of 
those sensational phenomena to analyze the fundamental cultural 
significance of what transpired beneath the fanfare of the spec- 
tacular and the pathological. Gold eclipsed largely the fact that 
prior to that accident of history, the emergence of a Pacific era, 
and the drive of the United States to the key position in the east- 
ern Pacific area were well matured. Gold was therefore a sec- 
ondary factor though a powerful stimulant to the drive after 
1848. What type of culture could take advantage most effectively 
of those opportunities? The answer is found in the capacity of 
the light-footed men described by *H* to adjust to the risks of 
such adventurous enterprise, dependent upon individual initiative 
and self reliance. Participation was voluntary and survival was 
a ruthless, ecological selective process. Steam and electricity 
accelerated the pace of society in such a manner as to place a 
decisive premium upon individual initiative. In the competition 
between freedom and slavery in the territories, except inciden- 
tally, the determinant was neither political nor economic, but 
human, and specifically the science and technology of the era 
voted decisively for freedom; and mechanical power over muscle 
power whether free or slave. Only free men were so situated in 
the social order to take full advantage of the competitive oppor- 
tunity of mind, skill and risk. Every man, not just the limited 
master class, enjoyed opportunity to realize his potential. Math- 
ematically speaking, according to the incidence of the law of 
probability, a free society possessed not only more incentive to 
exertion, but more candidates and therefore more chances for 
the emergence of men of originality and creativeness than ex- 
isted in any restricted elite class no matter how constituted. In 
cultural competition, the advantage lay with the free society, 
over a slave society, but also with the individual in the free so- 
ciety compared with his chances in a society, a large portion of 
whom were slaves and therefore barred from competition. 

This is not the place to discuss the problem of mechanical 
power in relation to free men. Several aspects of the challenge 
contained in this transition from muscle power to mechanical 
power and its dangers to free men, threats emerging from new 
directions, had already presented themselves. A few people 
were aware of them and were already searching for answers, 
but that theme must be reserved for consideration elsewhere. 

As historian, one hesitates to give a document like the *H* 
letter the emphasis it deserves, because it may have the appear- 
ance of special pleading from hindsight. In historical perspective, 
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there is difficulty in understanding why contemporaries of 1854, 
and the generations of historians who have come after, have 
been unable to evaluate more accurately and adequately the sit- 
uation of the early 1850s. The only meaningful explanation of 
their blindness lies in their captivity to traditional culture con- 
cepts and semantic forms fastened upon them by the propaganda 
of the day, sealed firmly by emotional commitments that defy 
all the ordinary processes of reasoning from facts, in particular 
the American Civil War with its victory of nationalism and abo- 
lition in a broader ideological setting of delusions about prog- 
ress, liberalism, equalitarianism and democracy based upon 
universal suffrage. They were delusions, because they bore no 
necessary relation to the facts and realities of a mechanically- 
powered and mechanized society. 

Whiggery 

To Missouri the role of the Whigs in the Nebraska question 
was peculiarly important, for they must balance the nonpartisan 
promotion of the interests of the state against the politics of im- 
mediate party advantage. Eastin pestered the St. Joseph Cycle 
for a clear-cut declaration, and linked two episodes; the choice 
of Tucker for senate printer and the Nebraska question. Eastin 
could not, or would not, rid himself of the idea that the whigs 
had no principles and that their role was always to promote divi- 
sion or to take advantage of division within the democracy for 
their party advantage: 

The editor of the Cycle says the administration is backing 
Atchison on the Nebraska question and then alludes to Doug- 
las' Bill as virtually repealing the Mo. Compromise. Now 
show your hand Davis, do you sustain Atchison in advocating 
a repeal of the Mo. Compromise? You say you are a Nebras- 
ka man. Explain your position. 

The Editor of the Cycle says he approved of the whig vote 
in the U.S. Senate for Tucker, as a choice of evils, because 
there was no whig candidate to vote for. Why was there 
none? .... It may all have been the result of accident, but 
it looks a little singular that whigs, abolitionists, and a frac- 
tion of democrats, should all upon the first ballot concentrate 
their votes upon Tucker. K there was no entangling alliances 
it looks so 'to a man up a tree.' 34 

Since the Cycle came out for "immediate organization if not 
sooner," it had come out for repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
Atchison' s method of blocking organization. Thus Eastin put 
the question, February 22, and then posed another. The Cycle 
said the main backers of the Douglas bill were Pierce, the 
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cabinet, and their friends in both houses, which separated the 
whigs from the main backers. Where did the Missouri whig 
congressmen stand Miller and Oliver? Was it whig doctrine 
to repeal Clay's work? Continuing his indictment Eastin 
charged the whigs with supporting the Douglas bill to down the 
administration on the theory that reopening slavery agitation 
would have that effect. The Cycle was admonished that the whig 
Baltimore Patriot, a proslavery journal, argued that thousands 
agree that the "inoperative* clause of the Nebraska bill should 
receive only reluctant support, if at all, because Clay's purpose 
was to heal, "with peace for its end.* 35 The effect of repeal said 
the Patriot might push northern men into a sharp corner with 
effects that "ultimately might prove disastrous to the slavehold- 
ing States. 

There are opponents of the administration, both Whigs and 
adamantine Democrats, who are anxious to render ( inoper- 
ative' the Missouri Compromise the work of Henry Clay 
under the belief that it will render the administration unpopu- 
lar if not effectively destroy it, with the people. 
Beturning to the sniping on March 1, Eastin charged the Cycle 
with holding that the first Douglas bill organized Nebraska with- 
out touching the slavery question, next the Cycle favored the 
Douglas bill and repeal, and the last issue predicted another 
shift: "we may make out such a case as would make him vote 
against it.* He questioned whether Davis knew yet how the whigs 
would vote. Eastin reported that the Missouri Republican had 
just received a telegram that Oliver and Miller would vote for 
the Douglas bill. 

On March 8, the Gazette reprinted, with approval, an article 
from the Missouri Statesman (Columbia), which took the position 
that the Missouri Compromise was proposed by Henry Clay upon 
behalf of the proslavery South, and accepted by the North, and 
"regarding it as a solemn compact as between the North and the 
South, we are disposed to abide by it. ... 

Were we in Congress we would not re-open the Slavery 
question and fan the fires of sectional strife by introducing 
the measure, but as the North [ led by Douglas of Illinois, a 
northern state,] one of the parties to the restriction, takes 
the initiative and insists upon its repeal, the South is absolved 
from its obligations, and we therefore are for its repeal. 
In expressing his editorial approval of the position of the Mis- 
souri Statesman, Eastin stated explicitly and underscored a point 
of view which was only implied in the reprinted article: 

While we are opposed to touching the question, or introducing 
a repeal of the compromise, yet we would vote for its repeal 
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believing it as an original proposition to be more of a conces- 
sion on the part of the South, if it were brought forward and 
urged by the North. In any other sense we are opposed to 
disturbing the compromise measures, . . . 
It is this concept of repeal as an "original proposition" that 
is of particular interest, and it is both important and significant 
to the changing thought of the day. The two propositions, the 
enactment in 1820, and the repeal proposal in 1854, were both 
being treated as original propositions, independent of each other, 
and each to be considered upon its merits, separately and in re- 
lation to its own time and circumstances. The nature of the 
problem in its simplest factual terms is pointed out here, the 
more comprehensive discussion of it is reserved until later. 

The Cycle seized upon the Gazette approval of the Missouri 
Statesman editorial as becoming a convert to the Cycle's doc- 
trine. Eastin replied that Davis had dodged so often he judged 
others by himself, and listed some of the Cycle's revolutions 
on the Nebraska question: in the hands of tinkers, against the 
Nebraska convention, urged a large attendance, the convention 
merely political capital making for Benton, and finally support 
of the Douglas bill, including repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
but only after complete silence, then on the theory that it did not 
touch the slavery question, then he did not know how the whig 
congressmen would vote, finally his dilemma was solved by the 
announcement of their approval: 

The editor of the Cycle then could breath freer. He knew how 
to act, he could go ahead without fear of offense at Head 
Quarters. And so out he comes for the Repeal of the Mo. 
Compromise. And now he says we are a convert to his doc- 
trine. Let us go into the record. 

Eastin then reprinted the essential portion of his March 8 edi- 
torial on the Missouri Statesman article in which he referred to 
repeal as an original proposition, and a concession on the part 
of the South when brought forward by the North. Eastin then 
confused his whole case by falling back upon the compact tradi- 
tion, and the rising tide of mutual recrimination threatening the 
Unionl He then quoted resolutions 5, 8, and 11 of the St. Joseph 
Nebraska Convention condemning agitation, but omitted reso- 
lution 9, asserting the principle of local self-determination of 
domestic institutions: "Not even the ... Cycle . . . , has dared 
to call in question the fact that these resolutions express the 
feelings of the masses. " 

Again Eastin was back approximately to his earlier position 
that his generation was dealing with its problem as an original 
proposition: 
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The above resolutions do not even wink at the Repeal of 
the Mo. Compromise. They endorce HalFs Bill, and repudi- 
ate those who were the means of its failure in the Senate, 
and repudiate the agitation of the slavery question in connec- 
tion with the organization. 

We have no war to wage upon the principles contained in 
Douglas' bill. As has been well said by the Kentucky Tribune: 
The Missouri Compromise is no less binding than that of 
1850. (The absurd fallacy that it was superseded by the latter 
we have not now time to discuss.) It was adopted in order to 
provide a permanent settlement to the slavery agitation which 
convulsed the country in 1820. . . . Douglas' bill, therefore 
proposing its abrogation, reopens the floodgates of sectional 
strife. We would be among the first to rejoice if the princi- 
ples involved in the bill could be established in an amicable 
manner. . . , but there is not the slightest hope that such will 
be the case. 

Eastin feared particularly that the North would take advantage 
of the repeal proposal to aid in accomplishing it and then "accuse 
the South of a breach of faith, and upon this will base all their 
excuses for future inroads upon southern rights. The Fugitive 
Slave Law, for instance, will in all likelihood, receive their early 
attention." 38 

This running fight between partisan editors has a significance 
that must not be ignored even though the form of it is petty and 
not conducive to the promotion of a high opinion of either man. 
Along with some high thinking and evidence of a clear apprecia- 
tion of and devotion to principles and to moral integrity, such 
exchanges are a reminder that after all Eastin was quite human; 
at heart a common man, among common men, a product of his- 
time and locality. 

Interwoven measures 

For this narrative the main theme is the Nebraska question, 
but that is necessarily only an arbitrary device to keep the story 
in a manageable form. The fuller perspective of a history of the 
period must include other items among which are the Pacific 
railroad, the indigent insane, the homestead, and the tonnage 
bills, along with the Indian treaties. These and other measures 
were so interwoven that in an all-out study of the period the 
separateness of each would become virtually lost in the whole. 

On January 4, 1854, Douglas reported the Dodge Nebraska 
bill which has been given thus far such extended consideration, 
but in quick succession came a series of related measures. 
Dodge introduced a bill to lay off the town of Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
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Chase called up Ms resolution, introduced December 14, the 
same date that Dodge had introduced the Nebraska bill, instruct- 
ing the Committee on Roads and Canals to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of a railroad from "the western line of one of the exist- 
ing states" to California. Gwin objected and moved to substitute 
a select committee, and to refer the recommendation of the 
President's message and all documents and bills pending on that 
subject to the select committee, discharging other committees 
from such matters. The amendment was quickly agreed to and 
the resolution adopted. This parallelism ran throughout the life 
of the respective bills in both houses during the session. Chase 
was left off the senate select committee, a fact which was duly 
noted by political commentators, and may have had a bearing 
upon the tactics and bitterness of the independent democrats in 
their notorious "Appeal" directed against Douglas and his Ne- 
braska bill. Missouri was left off the house committee on the 
Pacific railroad, along with Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana, the states 
interested in the central route. This was noted by the Gazette, 
February 8, 1854, but the additional fact was not stated, that 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and Texas were omitted also. In fact, 
in a thirteen state committee, the only states west of the Alle- 
ghany mountains represented were Ohio, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
and California. Speculation on the probable report of the com- 
mittee indicated three routes; Texas, Memphis-St. Louis, and 
Lakes Superior-Michigan to Puget Sound or the mouth of the 
Columbia. Other points of interest indicated a land grant, con- 
struction by private contractors, and eventual ownership by the 
States. 37 The Gazette, February 15, noted further that President 
Stewart, of the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad Company, was 
having St. Joseph put into one of the pending bills as a point from 
which the Pacific railroad might be built westward. Later, 
Eastin called upon those interested in the success of the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph railroad and the city of St. Joseph to stop bickering 
over local matters and get the road built. 38 The Tribune, March 
17, recorded the completion of action by the Texas legislature of 
a Pacific railroad bill which included a state land grant, thus 
enhancing that state's competitive position. 

The Dorothea Dix indigent insane bill was passed March 8, 
1854, and was vetoed by Pierce. This veto was variously inter- 
preted, some holding that the President's state rights objections 
extended to the homestead bill. The western states objected to 
the Dix bill and other proposals to grant land to states, such as 
the Bennett land distribution bill, on state rights grounds domin- 
ion of eastern states within new states and interference with local 
management of their own institutions. This should be emphasized 
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in order to contribute perspective to the state rights ideology 
of the day, which was not dictated by the single issue of slavery, 
nor by a mythical north-south state rights alignment, 39 

Eastin was much pleased by the veto of the Dix Bill, his edi- 
torial recalling that he had aided in electing Pierce, and 

He has so far conducted our Foreign and domestic affairs 
with ability and faithfulness. His adherence to the Constitu- 
tion as evidenced particularly by his late veto message upon 
the bill . . . known as Miss Dix's bill has shown that he can- 
not be swerved from his purpose. We shall continue to sup- 
port his administration and uphold its principles, against the 
attacks of open enemies or professed friends. 40 
Both the Gazette and the Tribune followed the news of the home- 
stead bills, although not with the positive touch that applied to 
the Nebraska question, the railroads, and the Indian treaties. 
The Gazette noted that the homestead bill had passed the house 
March 6, including the amendment restricting it to white per- 
sons, and that all of the Missouri delegation, whigs and demo- 
crats, had voted for it, except Lamb, not voting. Note was taken 
of the opinion of the New York Tribune that there was not much 
hope for the bill in the senate on account of railroad jobbery, 
land-warrant speculation and such influences. 41 Eastin did not 
venture any opinion. 

The Douglas tonnage duties proposal aroused far more inter- 
est than has been recognized. The Douglas approach was another 
example of state rights against extension of power of the general 
government. Like most questions of the day both parties were 
divided internally. Missouri's whig congressman Oliver, of the 
fourth, or northwestern, Missouri district, made a vigorous at- 
tack in the house upon Pierce and Douglas. The whig Tribune, 
February 17, 1854, cheered Oliver to keep up the fight. 

Northwestern Missouri was not unmindful of these interre- 
lated measures, but its perspective placed them in a relatively 
less imperative category compared with Nebraska, railroads, 
and Indian treaties. As Eastin' s "foul play" editorial indicated, 
the Indian treaties delay was the last straw heaped upon the 
series of frustrations already accumulated. Even the enthusiasm 
for the Gatewood treaties had turned sour. Further humiliation 
was discussed the following week, in the Gazette, March 1: 

The Missouri Republican with its accustomed modesty 
say Maj. Gatewood has made no treaty and 'the whole thing 
is an errant humbug.' The Republican would have its read- 
ers believe Maj. Gatewood has done nothing nor was author- 
ized to do anything. 
Eastin insisted that Gatewood did have instructions to make 
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treaties and had acted upon those instructions faithfully, but, of 
course, it was understood that the senate must ratify them. He 
compared these negotiations with the Gadsden treaty, about 
which the Republican had printed so much, one was as much a 
treaty as the other, that is, drafts of treaties which would be- 
come treaties upon completion of the formalities of ratification. 
Another month passed, when articles from other papers, the 
New York Tribune, the Washington Star, and the St. Louis Intel- 
legencer, brought the subject approximately up to date. The 
Star reported that the Indian Office had made new treaties with 
the chiefs taken by Gatewood to Washington, to replace those 
made by him without authority of law with the Oniahas, the Ottoes, 
and the Missourians. The New York Tribune reported that the 
treaties had been sent to the senate. The St. Louis Intelligencer, 
blamed the modification of the treaties upon jealousy of Gatewood 
and the credit due him for his work: "It is a small game and 
small men play at it." But the Intelligencer continued: "We 
shall now have the treaties made, and ail Nebraska thrown open 
to settlement. And herein we find a solution of the Nebraska 
question." The statement of the Star did not seem to agree as 
it commented that only the northern part was to be thrown open 
soon, while the southern portion was left in the possession of the 
Indians. To all this Eastin concluded that Gatewood was still 
entitled to the credit for the northern treaties: 

But why is no effort made to purchase the Indian lands in 
what is now termed Kansas? There is more in this than ap- 
pears upon the surface. The people are beginning to inquire 
[ about ] it, and they shrewdly suspect there is an organized 
opposition to embarrass the question of the central Rail Road 
route to the Pacific. 42 

On April 12, 1854 the Gazette recorded the return of the 
chiefs, who had passed through St. Joseph on their way home. 
The Indians were reported to have until January 1, 1855 to vacate 
the ceded lands. Two weeks later Gatewood passed through, his 
treaties being represented as somewhat modified, ft was his 
opinion that the Mdians would probably move out about Septem- 
ber. 

But there were new developments, although belated. In early 
April, Indian Agents Johnson and Vanderslice in northeastern 
Kansas, received instructions to call together the Indians in 
their jurisdictions to designate delegates to go to Washington 
with full powers to negotiate treaties. Eastin was now optimistic: 
The prospects are now the country in a few months will be 
open to settlement, if the government is not organized. The 
people will soon settle and organize it for themselves if 
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something is not done soon. They have waited patiently the 
action of the government and will wait but little longer. The 
tide of emigration is in the direction of Nebraska, and it 
cannot be checked. Roll on thou mighty current say we. 43 
The Gazette, April 26, 1854, reported that Vanderslice, with 
chiefs of the SQckapoo, the Sac and Fox, the lowas, and others 
were on their way to Washington. But he left behind a legal 
warning to Sooners: 

Having been informed that many persons have recently en- 
tered upon Indian Lands, within the district of country em- 
braced in the Great Nemaha Agency, in violation of the law 
of the United States, and that they are engaged in cutting tim- 
ber on said lands, this is, therefore, to notify such persons, 
that means will be taken to prosecute them in accordance 
with the law, and that their instant removal from the Indian 
Country will save them trouble, and excuse me from a dis- 
agreeable duty. 

In the same issue was another report, an exchange item, that 
Major B. F. Robinson, with a delegation of Delawares and Shaw- 
nees had started to Washington April 10; and still another that 
the Rev. Thomas Johnson, delegate to congress from Nebraska 
had gone down the river on the Polar Star with a delegation of 
Shawnees. This closed with the comment that should the bill to 
organize Nebraska fail, great irritation would be created, emi- 
grant companies were forming already: "There is danger, that 
if the barriers which now keep out emigration, are not soon re- 
moved by the Government, the emigrant will tread them down." 

When Gatewood was renominated for continuation as Indian 
Agent, he was rejected by the Senate, Eastin alleging that "he 
created great offence with the Chief of the Indian Department, 
Manypenny the credit of the treaty was thus taken away from 
that officer, hence the rejection.* 44 A week later a letter from 
Washington doubted whether any treaties would be made because 
the lowas insisted on twelve miles of frontage on the Missouri 
river, and the Kickapoos, the same, and a price of one dollar 
per acre: "The Gov't will never consent to this." 

The first week in June brought incomplete news that except 
for a four mile frontage of Iowa, Sac and Fox reservation south 
of the Great Nemaha and the Wyandot reserve, treaties of re- 
linquishment had been successfully negotiated for all Indian land 
along the Missouri. Eastin praised Vanderslice, and urged the 
prospective settlers not to embarrass him by making it neces- 
sary for him to remove trespassers: "The time will soon come 
when all will have a fair and equal chance of settling there. No 
one will be disturbed for marking out or otherwise designating a 
claim." 334 



More March madness and April fools 

The events of March, April and May 1854 made them a period 
of extreme tension for all who were seriously concerned about 
Nebraska. The Gazette noted that the National Intelligencer, 
"the ablest and most reliable whig journal in the United States/ 
came out against repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and it 
could not be accused of affinity with freesoilers. The Washington 
Sentinel, an advocate of repeal admitted that "We are pained . . . 
hoped the Intelligencer would not throw the weight of its well 
earned influence against the measure." 46 The New York Courier 
and Enquirer, February 10, said Douglas had altered the bill 
five times already, and the prediction was safe, that he would 
make as many more changes; and who knew, he might go back 
to the principles of 1776, 1778, 1798, 1799, repeal the constitu- 
tion, the national debt, and the whole system of government. 47 
On his own part, in the same issue in which these exchanges 
were printed, Eastin declared categorically: "We do not believe 
the repeal of the Mo. Compromise, will be the means of estab- 
lishing slavery in Kansas or Nebraska, therefore it will accom- 
plish nothing for the south." After going once more over the 
old ground of the relation of the compromises he concluded: 
"Where then is the question to end? This we fear will only be 
the beginning of the agitation. As a democrat, we stand pledged 
to resist all agitation either in or out of congress." As a Mis- 
sourian, because the state had been admitted into the Union on 
the condition of the Missouri Compromise it was a show of "bad 
faith to ask for repeal." 48 

That Missouri editors, at least, read in full the leading 
speeches of the northern orators, was clearly documented in 
both the Gazette and the Tribune. The latter said of Edward 
Everett's speech, that it was the best argument that could be 
made against the Douglas bill, but 

When stripped of its beautiful clothing will not stand the test 
of criticism. The truth is there never can be peace on the 
slavery question until Congress returns to the truth of the 
case; which is, that it has nothing to do with it, but each State 
and Territory for itself must judge whether slavery shall, or 
shall not exist. This is all the South wants. The North must 
come to it or else trouble will be the result. 49 
And again, after Sumner's speech, the Tribune gave even the 
devil his due: "although a rank abolitionist, [ he] can say some 
things handsomely," and then printed an extract from the speech 
descriptive of the beautiful Nebraska country. 50 

In the senate, the Clayton nativist amendment was added to 
the Douglas bill by a majority of two, Douglas in the opposition. 
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This provided for the exclusion of foreigners, declarants, whose 
naturalization had not been completed, from participation in the 
political affairs of the proposed territories of Nebraska and 
Kansas. The Gazette quoted the Washington correspondent of 
^ e Mi sscmr i Republican, an Atchison paper, as authority for the 
statement that Atchison was the author of the Clayton amendment: 
Atchison making a warm speech in its favor. Atchison' s 
object was this: Benton will be compelled to vote for the 
bill, as an alternative to political martyrdom. Benton's chief 
strength is with the German Democrats of St. Louis and vic- 
inityMr. Atchison not only does not like these Red Repub- 
licans, 51 but cordially hates them, and the sentiment is on 
their part heartily reciprocated. . . . Now by the amendment 
adopted the newly arrived brethren of the Germans will be 
excluded from interfering with the native citizens on the slav- 
ery question. 

Eastin had introduced the above with his own comment which 
contains some phrases that were peculiar, to say the least, 
coming from a proslavery editor: 

We call the attention of our citizens of foreign birth to the 
following little piece of hostility. . . , and desire them to 
remember it. It shows plainly that Atchison has no love for 
popular sovereignty. By his nativist amendment to the Ne- 
braska bill, he cuts off all participation in the political affairs 
of the territory a large proportion of the free white men who 
will settle there in order that the country may be peopled with 
negro slaves. 52 

Out of the inevitable repetition of arguments, a few survived 
conspicuously the winnowing process, and became the more sig- 
nificant thereby, regardless of validity. Eastin feared especially 
that the accusation 'would be made by the North, that the South 
had broken faith on repeal, and that upon such a charge the North 
would "base all their excuses for future inroads upon southern 
rights. The Fugitive Slave Law, for instance, will in all likeli- 
hood, receive their early attention/' 53 

Along with numerous minor items in quick succession Eastin 
produced three major editorials, April 5, 12, and 26, 1854. The 
first of these was prefaced by the news from Washington, tele- 
graphed to the St. Louis Missouri Republican, that in the house 
of representatives, the Senate Nebraska bill had been committed 
to the Committee of the Whole by a vote of 110 to 95, where it 
occupied a position on the calendar of No. 50 and could not be 
reached that session. The Gazette had feared such an outcome, 
and concluded that Atchison did not want Nebraska organized. 
An analysis of the vote arrived later and except for eight votes 
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from slave states, two democrats and six whigs, one democrat 
being Benton, the vote that had done this came from free states. 
Even allowing for absentees, these eight slave- state votes held 
the balance of power as between the free-slave states sections. 

The Eastin editorial on the defeat of the Nebraska bill, 
opened: "The evil tree has at last born evil fruit, . . . loaded 
down by the repeal of the Mo. Compromise, a new slavery agi- 
tation, and the exclusion of aliens from the soil. . . .* Only a 
two-thirds vote, which he thought was impossible, could restore 
it, "and so there is no longer a question about the fate of our 
most cherished hopes." The conclusion of the St. Louis Intelli- 
gencer about the outcome was similar: 

Thus ends it. See what disaster Douglas has brought on the 
West l The country did not ask him to stir up the slavery 
question by striving to repeal the Missouri Compromise. A 
bill to organize Nebraska and Kansas, without one word of 
slavery, would have passed long since, and the mighty West, 
would have had now two new stars on her coronet. 
Eastin differed with the Intelligencer, however, by placing the 
blame upon Atchison, rather than upon Douglas: 

the most objectionable features were engrafted upon it by 
Atchison himself ... in direct opposition to the instructions 
of the Missouri legislature [1847] .... They [the Senators] 
have acted in opposition to the more recent entreaties of 

friends of Kansas and Nebraska in Convention assembled 

It was with prophetic vision that the Great Nebraska Conven- 
tion held at this place saw the sinister design of this move- 
mentsaw that it was a death blow aimed at the measure 
itself and they therefore forewarned Mr. Atchison of the 
consequences and instructed him to desist from all such in- 
sidious opposition. 

Eastin then quoted the instructions of 1847, incorporated into 
the Memorial, and two resolutions of the convention's, No. seven 
against agitation, and No. eight on danger to the country from 
agitation: 

But the deed is done. Nebraska and Kansas must wait a 
year longer for government, if haply they can obtain such a 
boon even then. Those who are so eager to enter upon the 
lands of the Kansas and Missouri, and who have so long re- 
strained their impatience must return to their usual avoca- 
tion, and forego the thought for a twelve month longer, .... 
The same mail that brings the tidings of the defeat of the 
Nebraska bill, . . . informs us that CoL Benton is still most 
earnestly and jealously [sic] laboring to effect a relinquish- 
ment of Indian titles and is calling Mr. Many penny to task for 
neglecting to carry out the law of Congress. . . . 
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In the house, March 17, Benton had presented a resolution 
calling upon the President for information concerning the nego- 
tiations with the Indians along the Missouri-Iowa border. Eastin 
then closed by pointing explicitly to the contrast in performance 
between Atchison and Benton in promoting the Pacific railroad 
and the extinguishment of Indian titles? 4 

In the same issue Eastin gave notice of another editorial, one 
on delay, which was already written, but crowded out. The next 
week, as a two-column leader he discussed "What causes the 
delay in organizing Kansas and Nebraska;" an answer to many 
requests, "point blank to the purpose." Again he asserted the 
^conceded opinion" that in view of the events of the twelve months 
a Hall type bill would have passed 

no one could reasonably doubt but that one of the first acts of 
the present congress would be to give a territorial govern- 
ment to the country upon our border. . , . Under such aus- 
pices our citizens were secure in the confidence of soon 
peopling a new State studding it with their farms and reap- 
ing the first fruits of its virgin soil. They regarded their 
long cherished wish as accomplished their request as already 
granted the work as done. But they were doomed to disap- 
pointment. 

The causes of delay were enumerated; Manypenny's "flying 
visit* to the Indians, without results, Atchison's repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise proposal, and Atchison J s nativist amend- 
ment. Concerning the history of the compromises again re- 
counted, Eastin emotionalized the argument by invoking the 
memory of the heroes of compromise: 

the great actors in the mighty struggle had passed away 
and stamped it as holy with the seal of the grave. But 
in order to kill off the territorial bills, even the grave 
was rifled of its ornaments .... without remorse .... whilst 
the whole North, aroused and indignant, is thundering at the 
doors of the Capitol with protests and remonstrances. Dur- 
ing three months, it has roused the most bitter yet transcend- 
ently able parliamentary opposition in the Senate, during 
three months the entire partisan press of the country has 
been declaring and exhorting, and cursing and bullying in re- 
gard to it; during three months politicians have been trim- 
ming their sails to popular currents in different sections, on 
this topic; and now it bids fair to last for a six month longer, 
before any definite action can be had in regard to it. And 
therein lies the chief cause of the delay in the organization 
of the territories of Kansas and Nebraska. Had the Slavery 
question never been broached, and had the law of Congress 
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respecting treaties, been complied with, our farmers would 
now be planting corn in the rich valleys of the Wakraroosi 
[ Wakarusa], and ploughing up the deep moulds of the Vermil- 
lion and the Missouri. Had this panic attempt to repeal a 
long settled compromise never been tolerated, Kansas would 
now contain two thousand citizens, and a new era would have 
dawned upon the West. 

All this had dealt with the past, and that could not now be 
changed, but "We have a few words also to say in regard to the 
future of the new territories and matters connected therewith." 
The bill as it stood contained "many features peculiarly odious 
to the Northern Democracy" part of which, at least, would even- 
tually be eliminated, but "the Spring time [would] pass and the 
Summer come" while that was being accomplished, and the 
slavery agitation was mounting, and 

we see from daily accounts that so repulsive is this measure 
to the sense of justice at the North, that a regular systematic 
organization of societies has commenced and every possible 
means of concentrating public sentiment has been resorted to, 
to withstand this encroachment upon the Compromises. We 
cannot reasonably expect, therefore, that this measure even 
if passed will ever be tamely submitted to by Northern men. 
They will never let it rest but come forward, perhaps, with 
a majority in the next Congress to repeal this very Nebraska 
bill. Having the desire, and also the numerical strength to 
effect it [ ,] they will not be slow in rescinding the repealing 
clause, and thus even the passage of the Douglas bills would 
only involve the two territories in still greater troubles. . . 
[ threatening the existence of the Republic ] . 
Eastin then elaborated upon Atchison and nativism, repeating 
the charge of authorship of the Clayton amendment and quoting 
Atchison' s own statement of intent "to exclude the Dutch and the 
Irish from voting, and to limit it to those who had a stake in the 
country." Eastin resumed, linking repeal and nativism: "For 
this we arraign Mr. Atchison before the country. 39 Nativism was 
a violation of principles applied to new territories since Jeffer- 
son's time, and then Eastin specified that aliens had received 
voting privileges in the states formed thus far out of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase as well as the peons of New Mexico, the polyga- 
mists of Utah, and the half -breeds of Oregon, and in the last three 
instances cited Atchison had voted to confer voting privileges. 
More was tied up in Eastin' s argument than his long standing 
hostility to Atchison over local politics, and while not exagger- 
ating it, yet the significance of the technological influence upon 
the structure of society must not be ignored: 
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He is the first democratic Senator too, who has ever dared 
thus publicly to cast a reproach upon our foreign population, 
and we can see in this amendment, nothing but a blind idolatry 
of the slave power, and a bitter hostility to a Central Pacific 
Railroad. Exclude this class of population from Kansas, and 
where is the labor to come from that is to build our Great 
National Highway? Exclude this class of population, and how 
slow and nerveless will be the growth of the State of Kansas? 
Exclude this class of population and how many now dwelling 
in Missouri itself will be deprived of going to the new terri- 
tories? And yet this amendment will amount to an exclusion 
if this portion of our population is to be denied equal rights, 
and to be placed under a political ban. Is this, we may ask, 
the doctrine of popular sovereignty upon which so much has 
been said by Mr. Douglas and the advocates of his bill? Is 
this giving the control of domestic institutions to the people 
of the territories? Is this squatter rights? .... Popular 
sovereignty indeed, when perhaps two thirds of the future in- 
habitants of the territories are to be denied any voice in con- 
structing the laws and administering the government under 
which they and their children are to live. It is a proposition 
that Douglas himself, with all his anxiety for the passage of 
his bill, voted against, and Cass and Dodge, and other demo- 
crats could not stand. 

In closing Eastin inquired, could Atchison defend himself in 
his course: "it is more than we believe possible. " 55 

In two weeks more, the temper of Eastin' s lead editorial had 
changed, no longer did he entertain the idea of settlers being pa- 
tient another twelve-month: 

The cry is from all quarters, both high and low, in con- 
gress and out of it that unless Nebraska and Kansas Terri- 
tories are organized, or the Indian lands purchased out, the 
people will take the country and settle it, as they did in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, and Utah. The cry has been going 
up for months, and nothing is yet done. . . . And until recently 
no attempt has even been made to treat for the lands of the 
Kansas Territory. ... the most valuable country, and most 
adapted to culture and civilization. . . . The people who are 
the masters the sovereigns have very rationally concluded 
that something was wrong, and that they would take the matter 
into their own hands. 

They have borne and forborne, and waited, and waited for 
something to be done to extinguish the Indian titles, until fur- 
ther forbearance ceases to be a virtue. . . . Hence hundreds 
have gone over, and thousands will soon follow, and make 
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claims. Already many claims have been made opposite St. 
Joseph, that soon will be worth thousands of dollars. . . . 

The country must be settled and improved and that speed- 
ily; Missouri is no longer to be on the borders of civilization. 
And woe be unto the man or the set of men who attempts to 
resist the onward march of the Anglo-Saxon race, towards 
the setting Sun, Nebraska ! to Nebraska is now the rallying 
cry of thousands upon our borders. *The cold steel of the 
infantry' has no terrors for them. They are determined now 
to act, and take the country and settle it. Who'll prevent the 
people from settling on Uncle Sam's Farm? 56 
Nearing the close of the period of suspense Eastin's position 
hardened into its final stage, which had been anticipated some- 
what in earlier editorials the complete freedom of choice, when 
confronted with alternatives as original propositions. After re- 
viewing step by step the developments of his position on Nebras- 
ka, Eastin emphasized that the country was confronted with 
slavery agitation as an existing fact: 

The great principle of non-intervention and of the sovereignty 
of the people, are alike dear to us, and shall receive our sup- 
port. 

Now that there is a great probability of securing those 
rights in the passage of the Douglas bill, we hope it may pass, 
yet we have our fears the conflict is not over. Be that as it 
may, the country is now agitated and we have to choose be- 
tween adopting a correct principle, or continuing one that we 

acknowledge to be wrong. We take the former. 

# # # 

In the language of one of our exchanges . . . 'We are willing in 
deference to the wishes and opinions of our Northern brethren 
that the restriction should remain on Nebraska provided it 
were not so construed as to operate against the prospective 
application of the principle of congressional non-intervention. 
We soon found this impossible, that the question was taking 
such shape that the ultimate fate of the Nebraska measure in- 
volved that of the principle itself.' 57 

Benton on Nebraska 

The role of Benton in the controversy over the Nebraska bill 
received remarkably little attention either in the Gazette or in 
the Tribune and then in part the commentary was related to whig- 
gery. During the preceding December, Miller, a whig member 
of congress from Missouri, had introduced a Nebraska bill about 
which the Cycle boasted. 58 Miller had explained the provisions 
of his bill in Ms letter to the Nebraska Delegate Convention, at 
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St. Joseph, the letter being dated December 22, 1853 and read to 
the convention, although not printed until April 19, 1854. The 
measure was substantially the Hall bill, with two additions: 
(1) Preemption was to be extended to the Indian land cessions, 
and (2) a wagon road, for loaded wagons, was to be marked and 
made from Missouri to California by the best route. Prior to 
the publication of his letter, Miller had come out for the Douglas 
bill, including repeal, and in the same issue of the Gazette, April 
19, 1854, in which the letter was finally printed, the announce- 
ment was made that Miller had admitted that his bill was the 
product of the joint effort of himself and Benton. 

Certainly the cross currents were numerous, and the contra- 
dictions of both false rumors and facts confusing. In this situa- 
tion most any story might find circulation easy and the more ir- 
ritating to personal relations the more acceptable to vicious gos- 
sip. The relations of Douglas and Benton were the subject of 
many stories, and Benton' s bull story was choice. At a dinner 
party, upon being asked why he had not spoken out on Douglas 
and his Nebraska bill, Benton was supposed to have related a 
story. A planter, aggravated by a mean bull, went out to shoot 
it, but his faithful slave Sambo remonstrated: "dat ain't no use; 
he jump so high he break his neck." The interpretation attached 
to the anecdote was that evidently the Colonel thought it well to 
leave Mr. Douglas to his fate. 59 

A pro-Atchison paper, the St. Louis Pilot, was launched early 
in February, 1854 , 60 It proceeded aggressively to its appointed 
task of muddying the waters of factional strife, by charging that 
the St. Joseph, Nebraska convention was a Benton trick and that 
the Benton managers had suppressed the Douglas letter to the 
convention "because it stated facts that did not suit their purpos- 
es." Eastin's defense has been considered already as it con- 
cerned the convention, that it was a bipartisan affair, and that 
the proceedings of the convention, including all the letters had 
not been published simply because of inadequate financing. 61 The 
Gazette then printed the whole series, except the Birch letter, 
beginning March 15, 1854. If Atchison saw to it that the Pilot 
charges came to the attention of Douglas in February, such a 
circumstance would have tended to harden the animosities al- 
ready engendered. Among local people in Missouri it was irri- 
tating, but did not control either the Gazette or the Tribune, 
both of which were sympathetic to so many of the same things 
as Benton as to be labeled pro-Benton. 

Benton finally spoke on the Nebraska bill on April 25, and 
when printed in the Gazette the report of the speech filled nine 
columns. Among other things, Benton argued the difference in 
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point of view of a lawyer and of a statesman. To a lawyer the 
question of getting rid of the Missouri Compromise was easy: 
That compromise is in the form of a statute, and one statute 
is repealable by another. ... To a statesman it is something 
different, and refers ... to reasons of State's policy. . . . 
The Compromise of 1820 is not a mere statute, to last for a 
day, it was intended for perpetuity, and so declared itself. . . . 
That is the Statesman's view. 

Furthermore Benton insisted that the Missouri Compromise 
was imposed upon the North by the South, "resisted by the North 
at the time, but acquiesced in afterwards. ..." Territorial sov- 
ereignty was nonsense, 

Sir, there is no such principle. The Territories are the chil- 
dren of the States; they are minors under 21 years of age, 
and it is the business of the States, ... to take care of these 
Minors until they are of age . . . , then give them that govern- 
ment and admit them to an equality with their fathers. 
In competition for population the decision would be determined 
by numbers, and slaveholders would have "no chance at all, .... 
I see nothing which slaveholders are to gain under this bill, 
nothing but an unequal and vexatious contest, in which they are 
to be losers." He summed it up almost in the words, risk, lose, 
and run. 

When Benton' s long anticipated speech on the Nebraska bill 
finally came, it was an anti-climax to the Tribune, May 19: "a 
weak affair considering the master mind from which it emanated." 
Editor Miller had expected something on the level of Benton' s 
speeches on Texas and on Oregon. But in spite of so disappoint- 
ing a performance, Miller warned his whig readers that Benton' s 
friends considered him the greatest man alive and would try to 
re-elect him to the house of representatives in '54, to the senate 
in '55, and to the Presidency in *56: "He is the man we have to 
fear. . . . That his popularity is on the increase is too apparent 
to admit of a doubt." When the vote on the Douglas bill was re- 
ported, the Tribune, June 2, 1854, remarked: "Benton, as was 
expected, voted against the Nebraska-Kansas bill." 

Miller's fellow-townsman Kelley, democrat, was less tolerant 
about Benton' s speech, and reported bluntly in his uninhibited 
fashion: "We have just wasted a half-an-hour of time in perusing 
the speech of this Freesoil champion, on the Nebraska bill," and 
later: "Since the vote of Benton against the Nebraska bill, we 
have not been able to see a man in this region, that claims to be 
one of his followers." 62 

But Benton was not disposed to let the matter rest upon the 
apparent face of the record, but explained in a letter to his 
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constituents and the people of Missouri, dated May 30, his ver- 
sion of what had happened. He recalled his bill of 1825 for the 
marking of the road to Santa Fe, alleging that when left out of 
the senate he had intended doing the same for the road to Cali- 
fornia. Therefore, upon taking his seat in the house the past win- 
ter he had cooperated with Miller in drawing up a Nebraska bill; 
which Miller had introduced; the Hall bill plus other items: (l)to 
make a common road by the nearest and best route; (2) to treat 
with the Indians for travel privileges; (3) to treat with the Indians 
for extinguishment of titles; (4) to extend preemption rights to 
the area; (5) to establish mails. As Miller's bill did not get a 
hearing, when the Douglas Nebraska bill came up in the house, 
he was prepared to offer these sections as amendments. This 
appears to be the reason Benton voted to send the bill to the 
Committee of the Whole, but the bill was taken out of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, and gaveled through the house under the previous 
"question, cutting off opportunity for the amendments, the text of 
which Benton printed as an appendix to the letter. 63 

Atchison promptly addressed the people of Missouri under the 
date line of June 5, charging that Benton was responsible for 
opening the "pestiferous agitation" by his Kansas speech of May 
7, 1853, using the central railroad to the Pacific and the organi- 
zation of Nebraska to further his ambition "it was he who first 
sounded the tocsin of war against the slaveholding States. . . . 

All this I understood [ at the time ] and exposed, and what 
was then only conjectured is now realized. It was not the or- 
ganization of the Territories, and the central route, for which 
he cared, it was Colonel Benton' s advancement by Free soil 
aid for which he was striving. Those questions were a mere 
pretext with hima cover under which the better to work his 
way insidiously to the goal of his ambition. 
Atchison ridiculed Benton' s pretensions and in rebuttal re- 
counted his own contributions to railroads and to organization 
of the territory, with the result that Missouri had three termini 
with which to bid for the Pacific railroad, contributing to the 
practical and effective method of getting the Pacific Railroad, 
which was by "piecemeal/ and Douglas' Nebraska bill was also 
in this sense a Pacific Railroad measure. 64 

The St. Louis Missouri Democrat undertook a full scale reply 
to Atchison, opening with the sentence "This coarse and vulgar 
ruffian, . . . had had the impudence to issue an address to the 
people of Missouri written for him by some hireling at Washing- 
tonintended to defend and excuse his treason to the Democratic 
party, to the State of Missouri, and to the Union." The gist of 
the argument was that Atchison had opened the slavery controversy 
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and used all his power to block the organization of Nebraska and 
the building of the Pacific railroad. 65 

The point may be worthy of note that the application of the 
epithet Ruffian as applied to Atchison was introduced into the 
exchanges of vituperation this early and by a fellow-democrat, 
proslavery man, and Missourian. 

On the basis of substantial fact the case for Atchison was 
much stronger than Eastin admitted, in fact, it was more tangible 
than Benton' s constructive record. Benton leadership had been 
positive in connection with the railroad, unassigned lands, and 
extinguishment of Indian title. On the slavery question, Benton 
was silent on the course to be taken, and it was in that area that 
the border men worked out their own formula. On the Douglas 
Nebraska bill Benton' s course was negative, and had the bill been 
defeated he had no announced remedy. His letter of May 30 only 
offered excuses after the event. 

During the agitation over the Nebraska bill Benton was strange- 
ly silent over the slavery aspects of the controversy. But when 
charged in connection with the Platte Purchase with being the first 
to break the Missouri Compromise he replied that Senator John 
Petitt, of Indiana, who made the accusation, "is a great liar and 
a dirty dog, falsifying public history for a criminal purpose. The 
Missouri Compromise was not violated in annexing the Platte 
country. Both parties to the compromise agreed to it, the free 
States being unanimous. There was not even yeas and nays upon 

j 66 

The historian must challenge the consistency of Benton' s rec- 
ord on Legalism versus Statesmanship. Although making much 
ado about statesmanship in connection with the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, Benton had taken the "lawyer's view" of the 
Indian treaties with their grants in perpetuity. In fact, almost 
simultaneously, he had fathered an inquiry to the President to 
report upon the status of the negotiations about Indian land title 
extinguishment. He took the lawyer's view of the organization 
of the Indian Country as the Territory of Nebraska. With Benton, 
as with many others, the word perpetual in connection with the 
Platte Purchase, the repeal of the Missouri Compromise by the 
Nebraska bill, the organization of Nebraska, or the extinguishing 
of Indian titles meant only what was convenient to Benton' s or to 
their purposes of the moment. 

The Nebraska and Kansas bill passes 

Upon passage of the Nebraska and Kansas bill, the text was 
printed in full by the Tribune, June 16, and a summary by the 
Gazette, June 21, Except Benton, Missouri's delegation in both 
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houses of congress voted for the bill. In the senate, except for 
Houston of Texas, Douglas had marshalled the votes of the ad- 
vocates of the southern route to the Pacific coast that had been 
cast in the preceding session against the Nebraska bill. In that 
sense, at least, his compromise had been successful in carrying 
the Nebraska bill. Could he deliver as successfully on the Pa- 
cific railroad bill then in the hands of the select committee under 
Gwin's chairmanship? As a responsible party leader, Douglas 
was operating on the principle that politics is the art of compro- 
mise. 

Eastin apparently took his time for the preparation of a major 
editorial on the significance to northwestern Missouri of this 
new situation: 

The passage of the Nebraska bill, will, we hope, forever 
put at rest the question of slavery. . . . The affirmation of 
squatter sovereignty by Congress places the settlement of 
all questions affecting the social condition of the people who 
may become inhabitants of the Territories of Kansas and Ne- 
braska, upon their only true and legitimate basis the voice 
of the people and whatever their decision may be we are fully 
content to abide by. 

He predicted rapid settlement that would quickly require rec- 
ognition of statehood. With this introduction, Eastin recapitulated 
western history; the allotment of the country west of Missouri, 
Iowa, and Arkansas as permanent Indian country, posited upon the 
supposed sterility of the country and lack of inducement to white 
settlement which seemed decisive. Then came the acquisition of 
Pacific possessions, their great agricultural attractions, gold 
discoveries, emigration, the search for routes, adding to South 
Pass, Weber's, Blair's, Bridger's, Jones's, Timpernogs, the 
Coochetope, and other passes. Emigration and exploration yield- 
ed geographical knowledge: 

Instead of being, as was supposed, a poor and sterile country, 
it was found to possess a soil equal in fertility to the other 
Western States, agreeably diversified with prairie and timber, 
and watered by numerous streams, deriving their supplies 
from living springs. 
Even the most skeptical were convinced, 

that the permanency of the Indian home and hunting ground 
could not much longer remain free from the invasion of the 
white man. The progressive spirit of the Anglo-Saxon had 
outstripped the anticipations of government. . . . 
Congress had responded, 

and now that the question is settled, it behooves us who have 
been an eye witness to many of the changes that we have here 
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briefly detailed, which has transformed our position, from 
being a frontier people, heretofore living on the outskirts of 
civilization, to denizens of an interior State, we should avail 
ourselves of our position, and the many advantages with 
which we are surrounded, and by an united concert of action, 
so shape our future policy, that the prominence which our 
favored city has so justly acquired, will be augmented by the 
many influences that can be brought to aid her. 
Eastin looked to the next legislature to provide measures 
necessary 

to develop our resources, encourage the introduction of capi- 
tal, and various kinds of manufacturing establishments and 
such other aids that will contribute to render St. Joseph what 
nature designed her to be the Queen City of the West. 67 
This editorial seemed to climax Eastin's conviction that one 
era had closed and another was before them an original propo- 
sition upon which they were free to make choices on the merits 
of the facts, untrammelled by commitments of the past. The re- 
peated recurrence of this idea of original propositions, and in 
so many associations, seems almost a characteristic of the 
thought of this decade. 

Miller of the Tribune did not undertake a similar reorienta- 
tion, but he did speak out bluntly on the question of local auton- 
omy: "The true principle one for which we have ever contend- 
edis, that the question of slavery is local and concerns no one 
except those by whose votes, in each State or Territory for it- 
self, it has to be decided." 68 Again, in speaking of the right of 
States to change their institutions he asked that if Kansas was 
admitted without slavery and in ten years adopted slavery 
would she by that act, be considered out of the Union? Or 
suppose Missouri should call a Convention and abrogate 
slavery would she, thereby be out of the Union? Every man 
would answer no in each case, and this shows conclusively 
that Congress has nothing to do with the question, and that 
they ought not to make any compromises about it; and that 
all such compromises can be set aside by the people of the 
States without the violation of any republican principle. 
Miller emphasized that the fugitive problem was the sole au- 
thority under which congress could legislate about slavery: 
The compromise of 1850 and that of 1820 offset each other, 
and leaves the question of slavery or no slavery with the peo- 
ple of the States and Territories, and all men, North and 
South, must sooner or later, act upon this principle, the 
South asks nothing more. 69 
And finally: 
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. The Nebraska bill has brought the matter to a common- 
sense view of the entire subject, and there is no escaping 
the truth of the proposition that it is a question which con- 
cerns, alone, the people of the several States and Territories; 
each for itself, except by taking the ground that the very con- 
stitution which declares slaves to be property is, itself, un- 
constitutional. 70 

If these United States were indeed a federation of states and 
not a nation state, there was no effective answer to Miller's 
argument. His dispassionate moderation makes these editorials 
probably the most effective of all evaluations of the Nebraska 
and Kansas Act. Of course, the American Civil War, as a war 
of national unification, comparable with the wars of German and 
Italian unification during the same decade, was to obsolete that 
whole concept of the nature of the government of this, not these, 
United States. 

At the Illinois State Fair, at Springfield, October 3, 1854, 
Douglas defended himself, reminding his constituents that the 
Nebraska bill was no new proposition: 

Ten years ago I was called upon to legislate upon this propo- 
sition. . . . The necessity of opening this vast territory is 
self-evident to every candid intelligent mind. . . . Should not 
this Indian barrier be broken down? Is that vast country to 
remain a perpetual wilderness? Is the march of Christianity 
and civilization to stop there; and are our railroads and high- 
ways to the Pacific there to end? ... I have been Chairman 
of the Committee on Territories, in Congress, for the past 
ten years, and it was my duty to act in this matter and bring 
forward this bill. 

Douglas then recounted the history of the Missouri Compro- 
mise in its application to Texas, its repudiation when Douglas 
proposed to extend it to the Mexican cession, and the denuncia- 
tion of himself by both sides for proposing it, the repudiation of 
the Missouri Compromise by the free soil party in 1852 and the 
finality pledges of the whigs and democrats in 1852. 

Now why are not the Nebraska Emigrants capable of self- 
government? Where did they come from? From all the old 
States. Were they not capable when they went, or did they 
lose their knowledge by crossing the Missouri river? 
Douglas insisted that the best men and women migrated west, 
therefore, 

Why cannot we of the West govern ourselves, then, with the 
smartest men and the best of women. . . . Our creator gave 
us good and evil to choose so must we abide the result. Thus 
in the Nebraska bill we neither legislate slavery in or out, 
but let the people decide for themselves. 71 
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One final word on Douglas' own statement about the relations 
of the Pacific railroad to the organization of Nebraska. In the 
above quoted portion of the Springfield State Fair speech, Douglas 
asserted that "The necessity of opening that vast territory is 
self -evident to every candid intelligent mind," and if the Indian 
barrier were not broken down, "are our railroads and highways 
to the Pacific there to end? " Twice in this paragraph he pointed 
to the fact that his record on this proposition spanned a whole 
decade. 
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Chapter XIV 

LOCAL MISSOURI POLITICS: 
POLITICAL PARTY DISSENSION AND MANDATE, 1854 

In 1854 Missouri was facing another election year, but with- 
out stimulus to unity associated with presidential campaign en- 
counters. In Buchanan county the democratic meeting to choose 
delegates to the congressional district convention met March 28, 
and instructed for Vories. Alfred Larzelere had been a member 
of the committee issuing the call, was secretary of the conven- 
tion, and was appointed a delegate. 1 In Andrew county the dem- 
ocratic machinery did not run smoothly, but resolutions were 
adopted May 1 endorsing the Pierce administration, the national 
and state platforms of 1852, and the principles of the Douglas 
bill. Holly led the opposition. The differences appear to have 
been primarily Benton and Anties. Vories was endorsed by the 
"united* democracy. 2 On May 13 the Andrew county democrats 
met to nominate a member of the legislature, split irrevocably, 
the seceders and the "True Democrats" both passing resolutions 
and nominating candidates. This was clearly Benton and Anties, 
looking to the senatorial election by the legislature. Holly led 
the "True Democrats,* fixing as a loyalty oath the reelection of 
Benton and the rule of majority. The Anties insisted the only 
test should be the platform of 1852 and the majority principle. 3 

The congressional convention met at St. Joseph May 15. The 
loyalty test imposed was the platform of 1852, and resolutions 
expressed increased confidence in the Pierce administration, 
and 

Resolved, That the principles contained in the Kansas and 
Nebraska bill, as passed by the Senate of the United States, 
and known as the Douglas bill, meets our hearty approbation, 
and we pledge ourselves unconditionally to the support of its 
principles which repealing the so-called Missouri Compro- 
mise, and removing, forever, from the Halls of Congress to 
the people, the vexed question of slavery, ensures the early 
settlement of those two Territories without restrictions. 
Vories was nominated unanimously, and then Larzelere made 
a motion which was adopted: 

That we are in favor of the speedy construction of the great 
Pacific Rail Road on the route most advantageous to the gen- 
eral interests of Missouri. 4 
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The Gazette had endorsed Vories in December 1853, when his 
name was first brought forward by the Platte county democracy. 
The Democratic Platform, May 18, 1854, called attention to the 
district convention nomination by acclamation *a fact itself, 
sufficient to recommend him to the Democracy. . . .* Appar- 
ently it was the Luminary that stirred up the major discord. At 
any rate, in a speech at Savannah, Vories took the Luminary to 
task for printing a rumor without verification of the facts. The 
Luminary, May 16, let loose a furious attack on Vories and 
charged that he "swore that he would put the paper down.* Eastin 
was at Savannah, heard Vories speak, and came to his defense 
declaring that he had made no such statement. Eastin agreed 
with Vories about the injustice of the Luminary's original of- 
fense, and insisted that from the first, Vories had declared that 
he would not run for congress either as a Benton man or as an 
Anti, he would run only on the democratic platform, "everything 
for measures, nothing for men/ he would not fight for the whigs 
by fighting his own party or any part of it. 5 

In the Democratic Platform, May 25, Kelley joined in unre- 
strained violence: 

One of the most disgraceful, unfounded and uncalled for 
attacks ever made upon an innocent individual, whether oc- 
cupying the station of a private citizen, or an aspirant for 
public honors, appeared in a late number of that putrid Aboli- 
tion sheet, the Industrial Luminary/ In that article the crazy 
man who weekly caters for the Abolition party, and the 'nig- 
ger* stealing portion of the community, has charged Mr. Vories 
with making overtures to the Anti wing of the Democratic 
party in this District. 

Kelley's defense of Vories was on grounds similar to Eastiii's; 
the democratic platform, the compromise measures, the Douglas 
bill, and the Pierce administration. 

The Tribune, June 9, printed a part of an article from the 
Luminary, without date, commenting on the fourth district dem- 
ocratic convention, which was in part the irritant that had called 
forth the denunciations of fellow-democrats: 

But the whole farce was contemptible. The Convention 
was thoroughly one-sided; of course the Platform was rotten; 
emphatically a Flatform. From the suppressed proceedings 
it appears that three Antis, good and true, were appointed a 
committee to get a pledge of faithful adherence from Mr. 
Vories. If it was a Union Convention why was there not one 
Benton man on that Committee. ... Or whig, to crown all, 
were seven Simon- Pures appointed the perpetuating com- 
mittee. . . . 
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Luminary could see only that it was a scheme to kill the 
democracy, and to use Vories as the instrument. 

When Platte county held a democratic rally early in June the 
whig Weston Reporter was on hand to prepare a facetious ac- 
count of it and to forestall the Platte Argus ' claim of an attend- 
ance of near 500. The Reporter counted all present, 36, includ- 
ing himself, thirteen of whom were whigs who attended to see 
the show, the remaining 23, the democrats being about equally 
divided between Bentonites and Anties. Dr. J. H. Stringf ellow 
presided. They tried to form a resolutions committee, but the 
Benton men declined to serve, and so did the whigs, but finally 
five men were found to undertake the task. 6 

For about four weeks after the district convention and his 
nomination, Vories tried earnestly to campaign on principles, 
but vicious attacks led him to an unexpected withdrawal on June 
19, alleging ill health. Even the whig Cycle, although denouncing 
the democratic platform as impossible, agreed that 

Mr. Vories is a conscientious man, and he started out with 
the hope of running as a compromise man, and not as a can- 
didate of either wing. The Anties, however, took full pos- 
session of him, and claimed him as their own. 7 
About the same time as Vories' withdrawal, Oliver announced 
that he would not stand for the whig nomination for another term 
in congress. Thus six weeks before the election both parties 
were without a candidate. 8 These announcements brought out a 
swarm of hopeful applicants for both places, but finally settled 
down to two for each party, Oliver being induced by the whigs 
to run again. 

In reporting the meeting, July 10, of the Benton democrats 
in Platte county, the Gazette presented their platform as as- 
serting a desire to smooth into harmony all elements by affirm- 
ing the Baltimore platform, the Pierce administration, and the 
principles of Jefferson and Jackson; agreeing to abide by the 
results of the August election, and declaring for principles, not 
men. Their candidate for congress was Sheldon J. Lowe. A 
letter to the Democratic Platform, pictured the same event as 
a meeting of freesoilers: "They have nominated Sheldon J. Lowe, 
(a sort of jack-legged preacher) for Congress.'* 9 

At the regular democratic district convention at St. Joseph, 
Judge S. L. Leonard was selected as the candidate. In a cam- 
paign speech he declared that he had nothing to do with Benton 
and Anti-Benton, and stood on the same ground as Vories, and 
the editor interpolated, whose withdrawal was for other than 
political reasons. Leonard asserted in partisan fashion that 
the democratic party had always been right on the issues; the 
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bank, the tariff, internal improvements, and on the Nebraska 
bill; while: *The whigs by a large majority in Congress, were 
against the great principles of self-government in the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill . . . the entire whig party from the North were 
against it." Relative to railroads, Leonard declared: 

They are of advantage, and especially to the agriculturalist 
[sic]. They enabled that large and meritorious class of the 
country to buy what they want cheaper, and sell their prod- 
ucts higher. The government is a great landed proprietor, 
and should aid in such works by liberal grants of land. He 
would endeavor as far as he could to further railroad facili- 
ties. 

He assumed it as a fixed fact that the Pacific Rail Road 
would be built. If found practicable he should favor it upon 
the route here at home, or from the nearest point to this 
place he can get it. No one can tell until examined by sci- 
entific men where the route will be located. 
He advocated private construction and operation of the rail- 
road, the construction to be aided by federal land grants. Gov- 
ernment operation was condemned as expensive as had been 
demonstrated by the State Tobacco Warehouses, upon which the 
state had lost heavily and which it was trying to sell. 

In dealing with the Kansas-Nebraska bill Leonard pointed out 
that Lowe had said he would have voted against it had he been in 
congress. Leonard endorsed the Douglas bill because it gave 
"the people the right to regulate their own domestic concerns in 
their own way. It is held sacred by every freeman. It is a prin- 
ciple like truth universal in its application, and applies to our 
private as well as political relations.* The Utah bill permitted 
polygamy, but "acknowledges the same great fundamental prin- 
ciple.* The New Mexico bill applied the same doctrine to a 
people almost wholly foreign: "And now shall not the same 
principle of self-government, be extended to those of our citi- 
zens who cross the turbid waters of the Missouri to Kansas and 
Nebraska. . . . Oh, consistency! What art thou!* Contrasting 
their positions, Leonard said that the Missouri Compromise 
was a law subject to repeal like any other law, and Lowe held 
that it was a compromise and not repealable. To take slaves 
to Kansas, said Leonard, did not make them more numerous, 
and did not make their condition worse. 

Concerning the preemption law of 1841, Leonard advocated 
amendment that would recognize the rights of the preemptor 
who settled upon land prior to the surveys. Concerning home- 
steads, Leonard held that as far as practicable, it was the duty 
of the government to build up a nation of freeholders, and he 
favored homesteads to aid the poor to secure a home. 10 
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In a letter to his constituents of the fourth district dated 
July 29, Leonard repeated much the same substance, but em- 
ployed significant variants that did not appear in the synopsis 
just summarized. In defending the Douglas bill, he again 
stressed "the principle of self-government* as "the most im- 
portant question of the day,* 1 although unfortunately for this 
broad statement of the principle he discussed it only within the 
limitations of the controversy over slavery. In defending pre- 
emption, Leonard made a commitment, both significant and im- 
portant, possibly it was to be a controlling factor: "Preemp- 
tions are of no benefit to the rich because they can make money 
faster and easier elsewhere. But they frequently enable a poor 
man to start, and in that view, are of the highest consequence.* 
Leonard pointed to the bearing of the issue of preemption upon 
unsurveyed land in the new territories and pledged himself to 
an effort to amend the existing law. He varied his presentation 
of the homestead question, favoring the grant of small quantities 
of land to those who would settle and cultivate it, because a few 
years of cultivation would yield in taxes more than the govern- 
ment price of the land. Leonard restated his position as a can- 
didate of the democratic party, as was Vories before his unex- 
pected withdrawal of June 19, and not as the candidate of a 
faction. 11 

In printing Leonard's letter, Eastin gave the candidate edi- 
torial support: 

Above all, citizens of Buchanan county and counties along 
the line of the Rail Road, you are deeply interested in the ex- 
tension of our road. With proper legislation, St. Joseph may 
be the point to connect with the Pacific Railroad. We want 
then a man whose interests are directly interested in this 
question. Think of this men of all parties and act for your 
interests. 

The democratic candidate for the state legislature from 
Buchanan county, B. O'Driscoll took a position similar to 
Leonard's, he claimed the Kansas-Nebraska act as a demo- 
cratic measure: 

That by the extension of our settlement across the 
prairie westward we might facilitate the construction of the 
Pacific railroad, and with strong hopes of its starting from 
our city. The measure great in a national point of view in 
its locality demanding immediate organization, received the 
support of the Democratic party; Yet strange to say the whig 
party in the House stood almost to a man in opposition to the 
Bill. 12 
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In denouncing the whig party in connection with the Nebraska 
bill, note should be made of the fact that Leonard and O'Driscoll 
were referring to the party outside of Missouri, because the 
Missouri whig congressman had voted for the Douglas bill. In 
the canvas of 1854, Col. John E. Pitt, independent whig candi- 
date for congress, declared as late as May 17 against the early 
organization of Nebraska, and explained frankly his reasons, the 
summary of his speech stating that: 

as soon as that country is opened for settlement, it will be 
settled mostly by Yankees who will outstrip us in enterprise, 
and build up railroads while we are talking about them. He 
referred to the great border Rail Road, that was to benefit 
Northwest Mo. But if Nebraska is now organized we would 
lose that road, it would go north of us to Council Bluffs. 13 
In the whig party all was not well either, and Miller was deep- 
ly concerned: 

This Congressional District presents in a striking manner, 
the discordant elements of which it consists, and the utter 
impracticability of reconciling the deep seated hostility which 
exists amongst the Benton and anti-Benton parties. ... It is 
hard to estimate, now that Kansas and Nebraska are organ- 
ized, the importance of having a first rate man in Congress 
from this district. 

He hoped that the District Convention at Plattsburg, July 8, would 
nominate Col. Alexander W. Doniphan: "We do not see how Col. 
D. can refuse such a nomination nor will he, in our opinion.* 14 

Apparently Clay county took the lead in drafting Doniphan, 
the grand old whig hero of the district, to lead the party to vic- 
tory. The county mass meeting endorsed: (1) "the old conserv- 
ative course; 3 * (2) *We are, as ever, in favor of a wise and pru- 
dent system of internal improvements in this State; such a sys- 
tem as will develop our wonderful resources, and extend equal 
justice to all parts of the State;" (3) oppose recharter of the 
Bank of Missouri, and favor a system that would extend banking 
benefits to all parts of the State; (4) endorse Doniphan for con- 
gress. A committee waited upon Doniphan, returned stating his 
acceptance and a letter from him was read and inserted into the 
minutes. The contents of the letter, however, was not reported, 
nor printed in the proceedings. At Plattsburg, negotiations 
were revealed, by which Doniphan and Oliver came to an agree- 
ment, Oliver accepting with the endorsement of Doniphan. The 
resolutions approved Oliver's course in congress, and endorsed 
the Douglas bill, and then continued significantly: 

Resolved, that in view of the fanatical opposition mani- 
fested to the Nebraska and Kansas bill in some of the free 
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States, and their determination to repeal the Fugitive Slave 
Law, it behooves the people of all parties in this District, to 
exercise the greatest caution in the selection of a Repre- 
sentative in Congress, because this District is more directly 
interested in this question than any other in the West. 15 
Although subordinate, the liquor question played an important 
role in this campaign of 1854. At least three positions on the 
question were apparent: (l) prohibition of the Maine law type; 
(2) a more effective law, state and local, for control of liquor, 
but short of prohibition; (3) a wider latitude of freedom in liquor 
traffic and consumption. The discussion of the subject in the 
three papers available, the Gazette, the Tribune, and the Demo- 
cratic Platform, each representative of a different point of view 
in politics, make clear the active public participation in the de- 
bate. In the three-way division any decisive action was frus- 
trated. 16 Although the issue was not clearly drawn, opposition 
to the Maine law was based upon personal freedom from coer- 
cion at either the state, county, or city level. To some degree 
this may have been related to the self-determination agitation, 
and to the proslavery resentment against antislavery-abolition 
meddling with slavery. Although this pattern appeared, it can- 
not be asserted as a generalization. Such logical consistency 
between principles and practice was often conspicuous by its 
absence. 

After the election of August 7, the analyses and interpreta- 
tions were in order. Oliver was reelected to congress, the 
votes being: Oliver, 5326; Leonard, 4132; Lowe, 2475; Pitt, 
694. 17 The Tribune was satisfied: 

The convention that nominated Oliver put him forward as 
a regular whig, without dodging the great question timid and 
time serving politicians are afraid to touch, viz: the slavery 
question, and the result is that he swept the whigs, and also 
obtained a large number of democratic votes who are satis- 
fied to let 'well enough alone.' 18 

The Tribune was unduly elated party- wise because Oliver 
was a minority congressman, who had again been elevated to 
office because of a split in the democracy. Likewise the results 
of the election of the Missouri legislature were depressing to 
everyone, except the individual victorious candidates. A poll of 
the new membership assigned Atchison 44, Benton 31, whigs 47, 
six votes unreported but probably five for Atchison, and one for 
Benton, making a possible 49-32-47 division when the balloting 
on the senatorship took place. However, Benton had been de- 
feated for congress. 19 
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If party wise the election of 1854 was indecisive there should 
be no mistake about the significance of the public reaction to the 
issues. Adding the votes of Oliver and Leonard, whose prom- 
ises were almost identical on issues close to the heart of the 
fourth district, the sum was almost 75 per cent of the total vote 
cast. Viewed as a referendum, the district approved the organi- 
zation of Nebraska, the repeal of the Missouri Compromise as 
an accomplished fact, the relinquishment of Indian title in Ne- 
braska, and the Pacific railroad by the St. Joseph route if pos- 
sible. Furthermore, the congressman from the district received 
a virtual mandate to go to Washington to assure the Pacific rail- 
road, to amend the preemption law, to support the homestead 
bill, and to defend slavery, especially attacks upon the fugitive 
slave law. Would Oliver be able to implement his victory? 

The passage of the Nebraska bill and its signature, May 30, 
1854, did not adjourn congress, as might be inferred from the 
histories of the period. That body continued its deliberations 
until August 7, the day of the Missouri election, and enacted 
some legislation related to the program of the administration 
in its compromise character. Laws enacted included the Cobb 
compromise graduation-preemption bill approved August 4, 
1854; the New Mexico-Kansas-Nebraska land survey bill of 
July 22, 1854, sometimes misinterpreted as granting home- 
stead rights in Kansas and Nebraska, did include an extension 
of preemption rights to unsurveyed lands. That the knowledge 
of these accomplishments had not reached western Missouri 
until after the balloting, August 7, did not modify the signifi- 
cance of the election as a referendum and mandate. The Pacific 
railroad did not receive decisive action in this session of 1854, 
so a major prize was still to be sought. Nevertheless, Douglas 
and Atchison as advocates of the "piecemeal* procedure of at- 
taining that end did not appear to have fared so badly in 1854. 
On a longer term basis, however, the verdict might be different. 
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Chapter XV 
BEGINNINGS IN KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 

1. Kansas settlers' meetings 

Along the Iowa frontier, Nebraska Balls were held nearly 
every week, and Sooners were making themselves unpopular in 
many quarters. The present discussion, however, is not di- 
rected at those aspects of beginnings, but at the attitudes and 
expectations of the Missouri border and of the first "settlers* 
concerning slavery and the negro. On April 21, 24, and 26 came 
a series of settlers' meetings. No direct report of the first 
meeting is available, but its action was confirmed by the third 
meeting. The discord was injected by the second meeting, that 
of April 24, near the wigwam of the Kickapoo Chief Wauthena, 
opposite St. Joseph, and was presided over by a Minister C. 
from St. Joseph. A legal claim was defined at this meeting of 
April 24, in the words of the reporter, as "a foundation of four 
logs notched and saddled, * and done by the settler's own hands, 
"for said one, no man shall hold a claim by or through an agent, 
and not live in the territory and share the responsibility of 
trespass. * Also a tree should be blazed with the claimant's 
name, and no "whiskey seller* nor "free nigger* would be per- 
mitted to settle. Claim jumping was reported already to have 
begun. 1 A letter to the editor challenged the statement of the 
Cycle that at least one individual had in his pocket resolutions 
to exclude slave holders. 

The meeting at Henry Thompson's, April 26, was presided 
over by L. J. Eastin, and resolutions were adopted unanimously. 
The whereases denounced the meeting of April 24, which had 
declared all acts of the meeting of April 21 null and void, 
"causing by such a high handed measure many claims to be 
jumped and brought into dispute*; and further, the meeting of 
April 24 recognized only foundations laid by the claimant's own 
hands, "and likewise, that in defiance of all right and justice, 
no free negro or slave should be brought into the Territory.* 

The meeting of April 26 resolved, therefore, although no 
man could lawfully settle Indian lands, yet "all claims which 
have been or may be designated hereafter by laying a f ounda- 
tion, shall be respected,* and the resolutions of the first meet- 
ing, that of April 21 were confirmed. Furthermore claims made 
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by an agent were recognized. Concerning Indian lands, there 
was no intention to violate Indian rights, "but simply designate 
claims with an ulterior object. * Settlers were forbidden to lay 
foundations nearer each other than one- half mile. An adjourned 
session was ordered to be held May 5, and the resolutions now 
adopted were to be binding until that time. 2 

The adjourned meeting at Henry Thompson's, May 5, had 
A. Larzelere, of St. Joseph, as secretary. Designated resolu- 
tions of the preceding meeting were confirmed, with an amend- 
ment that the resolution referring to agents did not apply to 
claims made by agents prior to April 26. One resolution en- 
dorsed the Douglas bill for organizing the territory. A group 
of new regulations were then offered and adopted dealing with 
the details of claim registration: a register of claims, a fee 
of 50 cents, a record book of claims, "as they shall be estab- 
lished by the witnesses, * protection by the association of claims 
thus registered, and any violation of the regulations "shall place 
the offender without the pale of protection from this meeting. * 
A committee of five was appointed to implement the resolutions, 
D. M. Johnston, of St. Joseph, was appointed register. "On mo- 
tion it was resolved that no free negro be permitted to make a 
claim in this Territory.* The meeting then adjourned to con- 
vene again May 13. 3 What that meeting did is not a matter of 
record. Davis of the Cycle was secretary and did not publish 
the proceedings nor furnish Eastin with a copy. 4 

The process of meeting of minds was carried a step further 
by a "meeting of all persons claiming land in Kansas Territory* 
which was called to meet three miles west of Fort Leavenworth 
on June 10 the Salt Creek meeting. According to the Tribune, 
300 persons assembled and adopted resolutions "Resolutions 
of almost similar import, have been passed by citizens of West- 
port and Independence.* The Preamble and resolutions stated 
the purpose to "secure certainty, safety and fairness in location 
and preservation of claims.* They declared the right of any 
citizen of the United States of lawful age, and head of a family, 
to make a claim "with the ultimate view of occupying it,* and a 
claim correctly located should be "inviolate, so long as a bona 
fide intention of occupying it is apparent.* The procedure for 
locating the claim was prescribed: when the claimant marks 
the land so as to indicate how the quarter -section lies, "and 
proceedfs] with reasonable diligence to erect thereon a cabin 
or tent, [he] shall be deemed to have made a proper claim.* 
Forfeiture followed if no cabin or tent were commenced within 
two weeks of the marking, except on an Indian or a military 
reservation. Persons holding claims of that date, June 10, had 
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two weeks to perfect them, and only one claim per person would 
be protected. A register of claims was provided for, a fee of 
50 cents charged for registration, and a vigilance committee of 
thirteen was appointed "to decide upon all disputes in relation 
to claims, and protect the rightful party. . . .* Resolutions 
eight and nine declared "that we will afford protection to no 
abolitionist as a settler of Kansas Territory,* and "that we 
recognize the institution of slavery as already existing in this 
Territory, and recommend to slave holders to introduce their 
property as early as possible.* Note should be made of the fact 
that nothing was said about free negroes. 5 

The Gazette commented editorially in printing the proceedings 
that 

It will be seen that some wholesome regulations were adopted 
and an association formed for mutual protection. The people 
are pouring into the Territory by the hundred, and we rec- 
ommend all to attach themselves to the associations formed 
that they may receive the necessary protection and thus 
avoid broils, contentions, and difficulties. In union there is 
strength, and all should be willing to acquiesce in the deci- 
sions of the majority. 

The next meeting was June 17, at a point opposite Million's 
Ferry, fifteen miles above Weston. The Salt Creek resolutions 
were adopted with the amendment that thirty days instead of two 
weeks be permitted to make improvements. 6 At another point, 
James Whitehead's, a meeting was called for June 24, *to co- 
operate with meetings held at Westport and Independence." 
Whitehead's Ferry was four miles above St. Joseph. The reso- 
lutions were on the Salt Creek model, with slight variations. 
The Preamble read "We the citizens of Kansas Territory, in- 
tending to fix our homes on this fertile soil 3 * etc. An additional 
element was introduced in resolution nine which recognized 
right of transfer of registered claims by purchase, so long 
as the purchaser intended to occupy the claim. As a General 
Territorial Convention was scheduled to be held at Salt Creek, 
July 4, a committee of five was authorized and appointed to 
attend. 7 

A great Fourth of July celebration was planned in Kansas: 

The citizens of Kansas Territory, will celebrate the ap- 
proaching Anniversary of American Independence at Salt 
Creek Valley near the trading post of Mr. Kivaly [Rively]. 
Ample preparations will be made, and a public dinner will 
be furnished. The citizens of Missouri, generally, are in- 
vited to be present. Charles Grover, Esq., has been re- 
quested to deliver the Address. The declaration of Inde- 
pendence will be read, and a glorious time is expected. 8 
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The next meeting recorded was limited to the settlers on 
Delaware lands and was scheduled to be held July 8 at the Stock- 
bridge Mission six miles below Fort Leavenworth. 9 The action 
of this meeting was not reported. 

In his "Early Kansas* article, Leavenworth Daily Commer- 
cial, July 13, 1873, H. Miles Moore rated the Stockbridge reso- 
lutions as second to the Salt Creek resolutions of June 10 in the 
development of the Delaware Reserve Squatters Association 
code* According to his summary, besides endorsing the Salt 
Creek resolutions, they provided for "extending the time of 
filing on the claims and changing the place of such i iling or 
registering to Fort Leavenworth, and also recognizing the title 
of an assignee, and other minor details, * 

A squatters' meeting, July 12, at Iowa Point also adopted 
substantially the Salt Creek formula, modified by the thirty day 
period to perfect a claim and recognition of the right of .pur- 
chase. 10 

In its meeting August 19, the Squatter Association meeting at 
James Whitehead's, four miles above St. Joseph, simplified the 
method of settling claim disputes by deputizing a sub- committee 
of three to act, subject to appeal to the full vigilance committee. 
But more significant was the easing of the requirements for 
proof of intent to make settlement on the claim: (1) erect a 
house; (2) flag staff; (3) four posts set in the ground and a foun- 
dation of four logs laid thereon; (4) plow one or more acres of 
ground; (5) "or erect some other evidence of his claim on the 
same, which in the judgment of the vigilance committee of this 
association is sufficient notice, . . .*" The wide latitude for 
exercise of the discretion of the committee as extended in these 
resolutions is noteworthy. Actual residence or intent became 
vague indeed. 

On September 1, a squatters* mass meeting was held at 
Rively's on Salt Creek. The purpose of the meeting and its re- 
lation to those preceding are not quite clear. Probably the idea 
was to create an overhead organization or to coordinate the 
several squatters' organizations under the title of Kansas 
Squatters Society. A Mr. Ira presided and a committee of nine 
under F. Gwinner undertook the task of framing resolutions. 
After long discussion two sets were reported, the committee's 
discussion having been conducted in the presence of the whole 
meeting. By this time the hour was late and Ira had to leave, 
and on motion of R. S. Kelley, editor of the Democratic Plat- 
form, J. H. J. Fisher was selected to preside. The majority 
report of Daniel Grover was rejected, and on motion of Kelley, 
Gwinner's minority report adopted. A test vote was then taken 
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of the position of the meeting on the slavery question, those 
favorable to making Kansas a slave state being represented by 
"countless hands,* and those favorable to making Kansas a 
freestate by four hands. 

The four resolutions adopted September 1 approved: ft) The 
Kansas Squatters Society until modified or annulled by the citi- 
zens; (II) The principles of the seven branches of the Kansas 
Squatters Society. These were: (1) To make Kansas a Slave 
state; (2) to recognize free- white preemption right; (3) to rec- 
ognize one settler, one claim, for men not already owners of 
320 acres here or elsewhere; (4) to recognize claim lines 
blazed, with house foundation or tent; (5) to require registra- 
tion; (6) to recognize the Salt Creek Squatters Association as 
the parent, but to recognize the Delaware Branch at the Stock- 
bridge Mission, and the Stranger Branch at Stanley's as co- 
ordinate branches. 

Resolution HI: We hereby declare, that as this society em- 
braces nine tenths of the present settlers of this Territory, 
we are entitled to, and will exercise the right of expelling 
from the Territory, or otherwise punishing, any individual 
or individuals, who may come among us, and by act, con- 
spiracy or other illegal means, entice away our slaves, or 
clandestinely attempt in any way or form to affect our rights 
of property in the same. 

The resolution IV thanked Captain Hunt, of Fort Leavenworth, 
"for the attention he has paid to the rights of the settlers in 
Kansas.* 12 

A further meeting, the jurisdiction was not clearly defined, 
was held on September 29, for settlers interested in Delaware 
lands, and was held by authority of the Salt Creek meeting. 13 
The proceedings have not been found, but a brief report ap- 
peared in the National Intelligencer, October 21, stating that 
two sets of resolutions were adopted. One set proposed to 
memorialize the President and congress to secure a modifica- 
tion of the Delaware purchase treaty that would permit the ap- 
plication of the preemption acts to the Delaware lands. The 
other set of resolutions pledged the Delaware squatters to 'de- 
fend and support the laws and regulations as passed at Salt 
Creek on the 20 th [10] of June and at Stockbridge on the 8 th July, 
1854, until altered or annulled by the settlers of this Territory.* 
The report added sarcastically that "These laws and regula- 
tions/ so kindly made in advance, will save the Legislative 
Councils the trouble of maturing laws. 3 * 
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2. Nebraska modus vivendi with the Indians 

In Nebraska the news gave the appearance at least of moving 
faster than in Kansas, The Fourth of July was celebrated at 
Nebraska City (Old Fort Kearny) with a Barbecue and sale of 
town lots. 14 The towns of Omaha and Bellevue were on paper at 
least and were bidding for attention. 15 The first sale of town 
lots in Kansas occurred September 21, at Atchison, and October 
9, at Leavenworth City, laid off during the summer. 16 The 
Leavenworth Weekly Herald, nominally was issued from that 
town in September, the first issue being acknowledged by the 
Tribune, September 22, and by the Gazette, September 20, 1854. 

Although settlement on Indian reservations was still illegal, 
because the Indians had been given time to move even though the 
treaties extinguishing title had been made and ratified, tech- 
niques were worked out to circumvent the letter of the law. The 
first specific statement of such an extra legal modus vivendi 
came from Nebraska. One story said that the Chief of the 
Omaha nation made an arrangement, as reported by the Council 
Bluff Bugle, that *any person may go over, make a claim, build 
and improve their place, by paying over to the Indian Chief for 
his tribe ten dollars for each claim. We would advise all squat- 
ters who value peace, safety, honesty and justice towards the 
Indians to pay this fee at once and they will thereby insure the 
safety of themselves and property in that new Territory.* To 
this was added a final plea; "The sum is but a pittance but will 
do much good for the starving Indians. 1 * 17 Another report 
worded the matter somewhat differently, but to the same effect: 
Considerable settlements have been made along the Missouri, 
the settlers purchasing a title from the Indians by way of quit 
rent, 5 to 10 dollars per farm, according to location, they 
agreeing that nothing shall be stolen by them, and so far they 
have kept their word. 18 

3. Basis of Missouri's interest in making 
Kansas a slave state; the record, 1854 

The report on the Salt Creek resolutions called attention to 
their resemblance to the Westport and Independence resolutions. 
Action of Missouri meetings on Kansas questions was a new de- 
parture but in its way was only a natural development, because 
Jackson county with its three commercial towns, Kansas, West- 
port, and Independence, had served as the major point of con- 
centration and dispersion for trade of the plains, and inherited 
the emigrant trade by virtue of its geographical position. But 
Squatter Sovereignty meant control by actual settlers, not by 
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outsiders, and these border towns were usurping the right to 
establish models. The meetings in Kansas prior to the Salt 
Creek gathering had made no pretense that the members were 
not Missourians, but they defined the claimants in terms of 
actual intent to become settlers, and actually crossed the river 
to participate on Kansas ground. The Westport and Independence 
meetings, June 3 and 5, made no pretense in the matter. Clay 
county joined Jackson county, July 3, in holding a meeting at the 
Court House at Liberty, "one of the largest gatherings ever wit- 
nessed in Clay county. * 19 Lafayette county met the same day at 
Lexington. The case of Weston is considered later. 

In reporting these meetings the National Intelligencer , June 
22, 1854, took the ground that: "The formation of Emigrant As- 
sociations in the Eastern States to settle Kansas and Nebraska 
with Free-soilers is arousing a counter spirit in Missouri." 
However that may be there was no question that the Westport 
meeting explained its own action on that basis. The preamble 
to its resolutions elaborated that the repeal of the Missouri re- 
striction opened the territory "to settlement equally to all the 
people of the Union* and the "border territory of Kansas* being 
of "deep and lively interest* to them they had learned 

through the public papers that organizations are on foot in 
some of the northern States having for their object the col- 
onization of the new Territories, with a view to exclude and 
deter from the said Territories emigration from the Southern 
States, and more particularly slave emigration from Missouri 
and Arkansas; and having also heard of a recent attempt of a 
gang of freesoilers who held a meeting within this Territory 
and audaciously resolved that no slave property should be 
brought into the same; and being ourselves many of us deter- 
mined to seek in Kansas our future homes, and to carry with 
us our property of every description which we think proper, 
and being determined to hold and enjoy the same in peace or 
by force, we hereby organize ourselves into a society of 
Missourians for mutual protection: Therefore 

Resolved, That we invite all well-disposed citizens, from 
wherever they may come, but most especially our fellow- 
citizens of the slave-holding States, to unite with us. 
Three other resolutions dealt with "mutual protection in 
claiming and holding lands in Kansas Territory, ... in good 
faith and with a view to actual settlement;* with slavery in 
Kansas; and with similar organization in Missouri and Arkan- 
sas, especially in the border counties. Because of controversy 
resulting from them, the third and fourth resolutions are quoted 
in full: 
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Resolved, That we will carry with us into the new Terri- 
tory of Kansas every species of property, including slaves, 
and that we will hold and enjoy the same; that we desire to 
do so peacefully, and deprecate any necessity for resorting 
to violence in support of our just and lawful rights; yet, (in 
no spirit of bravado, and with the strongest wish for peace,) 
apprehensive of interference with our private and domestic 
concerns by certain organized bands who are to be precipi- 
tated upon us, we notify all such that our purpose is firm to 
enjoy all our rights, and to meet with the last argument all 
who shall in any way infringe upon them. 

Resolved, That we recommend to our fellow- citizens of 
Missouri and Arkansas, more especially of the border coun- 
ties, to organize with these ends in view; and to each and 
every man who feels an interest in the destiny of the future 
State of Kansas to be on the alert that we may avail ourselves 
of the great advantages which the contiguity of the new Terri- 
tory at once gives to us, and entitles us in moulding the gov- 
ernment and institutions of the future State in accordance with 
those of our own, and thus guaranty for the future a good 
neighbor and a firm friend, united to us by the bond of in- 
terest. 

The Westport meeting had spoken only in the name of the 
Westport community, but the Independence meeting, June 5, 
claimed to act in the name of the whole of Jackson county, and 
its four resolutions endorsed, re- affirmed, and proclaimed *the 
justice and policy of the action and resolves" of the Westport 
meeting, and to make them effective the appoinment of a Vigi- 
lance committee. The second resolution provided for a Com- 
mittee of Correspondence to prepare and circulate an address 
of information about Kansas and "to correspond freely by letter 
with all persons . . . who may be desirous of information upon 
this subject.** 

3. Resolved, That we further most earnestly call upon our 
fellow- citizens of Buchanan, Platte, Clay, and all border and 
western counties of Missouri, to meet and organize, and to 
follow up their organization by action, that we may meet and 
repel the wave of fanaticism which threatens to break upon 
our border; and that we pledge ourselves to cooperate with 
them in all necessary measures for our common protection. 

4. Resolved, That we recommend to all our fellow- citizens 
who have a will to remove to Kansas, and to all others who 
feel with them a common interest in the protection of their 
rights and property, to meet in general convention at Fort 
Leaven worth, or some other suitable place in the Territory, 
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and to arrange for their mutual and common protection against 
all interference with their rights. 

In this fourth resolution is to be found, probably, or in part, 
the inspiration of the Salt Creek Squatters meeting of June 10. 
At any rate the resemblance of Salt Creek to Westport and Inde- 
pendence action was the subject of comment at the time. 

In reporting the Westport and Independence resolutions, the 
National Intelligencer called attention to the dissent of the Inde- 
pendence Messenger: 

While we do not deny that the meeting, though not large, 
was respectable in point of number and character, we un- 
hesitatingly affirm our conviction that the resolutions are not 
reflective of the opinions of a large number of our people. 
They are not such as in our own judgment are calculated to 
effect the object in view; but, on the contrary, from their in- 
flammatory character, and the speeches made by gentlemen 
in support of them, will have a tendency to produce discord 
and distrust amongst ourselves and create an excitement 
abroad that will be subversive of the end sought to be ac- 
complished. 

The following report of the Westport and Independence meet- 
ings conveys a deeper significance to the proceedings than most 
news stories of those events. Although focused upon the Inde-' 
pendence meeting, the fact that Westport led the way and pro- 
vided the model imposed a review of what had occurred there: 
The Westport meeting proposed to organize an association 
for the purpose of assisting in the introduction of slaves into 
Kansas, and for the purpose of diffusing light on the advan- 
tages it offers for slave labor among the slave-holders of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia &c. A plan of operations by 
means of an association was agreed upon, and the resolution 
passed asking the people in all the western counties of Mis- 
souri to organize after a similar plan to accomplish this end. 
The proceedings of the Westport meeting were read at Inde- 
pendence, and a committee appointed to prepare resolutions. 
During the deliberations of that committee speeches were de- 
livered, and among those who addressed the meeting was a 
lawyer, a Col. Hall, who opposed the Westport policy: "He was 
satisfied that Slavery could not be permanently established in 
Kansas." He argued that, in the Kansas-Nebraska act, congress 
had relinquished all control over the territorial legislature, and 
the legislature could prohibit slavery in the territory: "The 
truth was, he said, the South had been gulled and cheated by a 
cunning and shrewd Yankee of the North. . . .* Two points were 
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then emphasized, territorial legislative control was complete 
and foreigners could vote: 

What were the facts and probabilities? Who would be the 
pioneers into the Territories? It was notorious that five 
men migrated from the free to one from the slave States. 
The foreign immigration to the Territories was almost en- 
tirely from Germany, and it was notorious that this popula- 
tion, almost without exception, was opposed to slavery. What 
could any sane man hope for under such circumstances? 
Would not the emigration from the free States and from 
Europe vastly exceed anything that could be got in from 
the slave States? 

Hall urged that emigration westward from the slave States 
would go to Texas where property was safe: 

all talk about resistance, and protecting our property there, 
&c, would amount to nothing. It might make trouble, create' 
hard feeling toward us, and seriously injure the business re- 
lations between the people of the Territory and Independence, 
but he thought no good would come of it. ... he thought time ' 
would demonstrate that they [these views] were correct. 20 
Great excitement was stirred up by Hall's speech, and op- 
ponents challenged his competence to speak for Independence; 
a lawyer, a Pennsylvania democrat, and a Bentonite. The re- 
porter commented that a Mr. Reed overstepped the limits of 
"legitimate oratory* when he said in reference to Hall: "Let 
the people of this State protect themselves and their interests 
and let the politicians go to hell.* 

Woodson, another Independence lawyer, and a Kentucky whig, 
answered Hall in a pronouncement that the reporter, apparently 
a northern man with little southern experience, pronounced -"the 
speech of the Convention,* because it was "so novel and extra- 
ordinary in its essential points that it was not to be mistaken 
or forgotten. . . .* He regretted that he was not more favorably 
seated so that he could have taken full notes. Woodson charged 
that Hall's Pennsylvania freestate sentiments still clung to him, 
that Missouri could not submit to a free state on her western 
frontier free states on three sides: 

The fact is not to be disguised that the perpetuity of slavery 
in Missouri depends upon the question of slavery or its pro- 
hibition in Kansas. Let it be proclaimed and settled that 
Kansas is to be a free State, and from that moment slavery 
is doomed, and will begin to droop in Missouri. We shall be 
isolated almost from our brethren. . . . [Swarms from 
Abolition States would then cpme into Missouri, attracted by 
its climate and soil,] and the only reason these men do not 
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pour in upon us is, that we hold slaves. Let that be removed, 
and Missouri would be the State to which northern emigra- 
tion would turn. . . . 

Under existing circumstances, Woodson insisted, Missouri's 
immigration was derived from Slave States, and he was thankful 
that *nobody comes from the free States.* 21 The reporter closed 
his story with the comment: "A sharp passage of blows after- 
ward took place between him and Col. Hall, but Woodson was 
evidently the champion and hero of the day.* The Westport 
resolutions were adopted almost unanimously. 22 

A week after its first report on news about the Westport and 
Independence meetings, the National Intelligencer, June 27, 1854, 
continued the story: 

The press of both political parties on the western border 
of Missouri denounce the Jackson county Resolutions relating 
to the settlement of Kansas, published in our paper of the 
22^ June, as 'the contrivance of demagogues, urged on by out- 
side influence, and repudiate them as an indication of the 
feelings of the mass of the citizens.' The Agrarian, [William 
Gilpin, Editor] a Democratic paper published at Independence, 
(Mo) speaks as follows on the subject: 

t 'The Westport and Independence Resolutions. More than a 
week has now elapsed since the two meetings were held, and 
men have had an opportunity of comparing notes and of form- 
ing some correct opinion respecting the nature, origin, and 
tendency of proceeding. The atmosphere is well-nigh cleared 
up, and the sulphurous sounds and scents with which it was 
lately charged have imperceptibly died away. The whole 
turns out to have been little else than a little party maneuver, 
gotten up and played off by one or two enterprising spirits in 
the hope of gaining a notoriety not otherwise attainable. The 
resolutions having been secretly prepared, were sprung un- 
expectedly upon the audience, and carried by a few previously 
secured votes, for the greater number of those present taking 
no part in the matter. We feel assured that not one man in 
twenty in this community is of the inflammatory spirit 
breathed in the resolutions, or is willing to give his coun- 
tenance to the reckless measures recommended by them. It 
is true that there is a very general desire on the part of our 
citizens to secure the Territory of Kansas to the slaveholding 
interest, and more especially to prevent it becoming a hot- 
bed of abolitionism; but they will adopt no measures nor 
countenance any which are not strictly in accordance with 
law and good government. As citizens of the State of Mis- 
souri they clearly perceive the impropriety of meddling here 
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in the question which must be decided by other voices and in 

another jurisdiction. So much for the information of our 

readers at a distance/ 

Where was the legendary aggressive slavocracy, the Slave 
Power of the antislavery- abolition tradition, united and deter- 
mined to extend slavery? Certainly it was not in Jackson county, 
Missouri, although the first overt acts along the Missouri bor- 
der occurred there. This is not the place to deal generally with 
the slave states as a whole, but significant illustrations from a 
distance, New Orleans, Charleston, South Carolina, and Wash- 
ington may aid in the perspective, all summarized in the National 
Intelligencer, June 27, 1854. 

The New Orleans Bulletin had opposed the Nebraska bill "be- 
cause it deemed its introduction inexpedient, impolitic, and cal- 
culated to do harm, although we have ever maintained, and shall 
ever maintain, that the principle of non-intervention embodied 
in it . . . is right and proper. * 

The Charleston (S. C.) Mercury, June 21, 1854, contrasted 
the reactions to the Kansas-Nebraska act of the free and the 
slaveholding states, at the North, "society convulsed, " and 
"never before has the Northern sky portended such a storm, 
never before have the Northern press approached so near to 
unanimity in the cause of Abolitionism. . . . and the sentiment 

and voice of that whole section so united in war upon the South. 



... 

But "How is it at the South? All is calm and easy indiffer- 
ence. . . . What are the causes? Does the South feel safe and 
secure?. . . . We leave these questions to be answered by 
others.* After reviewing the "ultra measures* now recom- 
mended by the journals of the North, formerly considered 
"calm, conservative, and just,* the Mercury contrasted the 
variance of opinion at the South: "By many it is regarded with 
indifference; by some openly opposed; while the mass look upon 
it as a thing of so little practical good that it is certainly not 
worth the labor of an active struggle to maintain it. 

There is no compact sectional sentiment at the South in 
favor of the Nebraska and Kansas bill, while at the North 
there is the most intense hostility to it. What is to be done? 
Can the South stand listlessly by and see the bill repealed, 
when this is made the direct issue against her, and the bond 
of union, which, once secured, is to be used fiercely for her 
ruin? If the matter ended with the repeal of the Nebraska 
bill it might be permitted. But when Abolitionism intends to 
stoop to this measure merely because it will unite the North 
against the South, and secure a triumph which it can press to 
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the worse acts of aggression upon her, how can she remain in- 
different to the result? If she prizes the citadel, can she 
neglect the outposts? There is no alternative for the South. 
When the North presents a sectional issue, and tenders battle 
upon it, she must meet it, or abide all the consequences of a 
victory easily won by a remorseless and eager foe. That she 
has not a better issue is her own fault. 

In offering these views of the Bulletin and the Mercury, the 
National Intelligencer was vindicating its own judgment often 
given that instead of removing the slavery issue from congress 
and settling it forever, the reverse had occurred: "We have 
more than once referred to the little value set upon the Nebraska 
movement as a sectional gain by the reflecting people of the 
South, who must, however, under a painful necessity, take sides 
with their own section. . . . And now what has the South gained, 
and what has the whole country lost? * But the editor was not 
wholly defeatist. He invoked "the spirit of patriotism and con- 
ciliation still to lend its soothing influence in quieting the 
troubled waters.* 

Unity at the North was exaggerated to the extent that this in- 
terpretation was intended to apply to the whole population, but 
was a remarkably accurate evaluation so long as the focus was 
upon the active antislavery- abolition sentiment which was itself 
asserting a claim of right to speak for the whole of the free 
states. At the South, among the slave-holding states,, a reluc- 
tant support given, but against conviction, and voiced so ex- 
plicitly in major journals, distantly spaced geographically, 
points up sharply the lack of any positive unity, and the ab- 
sence of any will to implement effectively an aggressive pro- 
gram to establish slavery in Kansas or elsewhere. In the con- 
flict of loyalties, loyalty to principle was subordinated to loyalty 
to section, using slave -holding as the criterion for the definition 
of section. The South's only unity was negative. The bitterness, 
if not defeatism, of the closing line from the Mercury's editorial 
should not pass unnoticed: "That she has not a better issue is 
her own fault/' 

Tribune 

What was the true basis of Missouri's interest in Kansas 
being a slave state? The realities of the situation stand out 
more sharply by breaking the problem down into a series of 
problems. Thus, the expressions on the subject that appeared 
in the Liberty Tribune, June 23, 1854 are presented separately 
and in sequence. In presenting the resolutions of the Salt Creek 
settlers association the matter was stated bluntly: 
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It is very important to Missouri that Kansas should be a 
slave State. Its position [directly alongside Missouri] would 
render slave property valueless, if a free state should be 
made of it, and now is the time to prevent such a result. 
Every Missourian who contemplates moving to Kansas should 
do so immediately, and stake off his claim. If the people from 
the slave states will not settle there a free State may be ex- 
pected, and the annoyance of having our slaves decoyed off by 
abolitionists. The citizens of Missouri should use all honor- 
able means to make Kansas a slave state, and give up Ne- 
braska to the North. This is fair. 23 

The following week, anent the election of a congressman from 
the fourth district, Miller admonished "It is hard to estimate 
now that Kansas and Nebraska are organized, the importance of 
having a first rate man in Congress from this district.* Another 
week brought a mass meeting and resolutions in Clay county, 
July 3, asserted that "believing self preservation to be the first 
law of nature, . . . Kansas ought of right to be a slave state. . . ." 
This assertion was inspired by the news of organized action to 
send to Kansas "such fanatical persons as composed the recent 
disgraceful mob in the city of Boston [attempt to liberate An- 
thony Burns] ... to establish a link of the underground railroad, 
connecting with the Iowa line. . . .* 24 

To this end Clay county pledged cooperation with Jackson 
county: 

2. Resolved, That the citizens of Clay county have no sym- 
pathy for, or connection with, Abolitionism, and we pledge 
ourselves to support and sustain our sons and brothers in 
Kansas who may resist the encroachments of northern 
fanatics; peacefully if we can, but forcefully if we must. 
5. Resolved, That we recommend to our fellow citizens of 
Missouri and Arkansas, more especially of the border coun- 
ties, to organize with these ends in view; and to each and 
every man who feels an interest in the destiny of the future 
State of Kansas, to be on the alert that we may avail our- 
selves of the great advantages which contiguity to the new 
territory at once gives to us, and entitles us in moulding the 
government and institutions of the future State in accordance 
with our own, and thus guarantee for the future a good neigh- 
bor and a firm friend, united to us by the bond of interest. 
Finally, thanks were expressed to Atchison, Geyer, Phelps, 
Lindley, Lamb, J. G. Miller, Caruthers, and Oliver, all the Mis- 
souri delegation in congress, except Benton, "for the manly and 
patriotic stand they took in defence of the Douglas bill, and the 
rights of the South.* 25 
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Still another week hardened the conviction that the opposition 
to the Nebraska and Kansas bill was determined to repeal the 
fugitive slave act, and that meant the congressman chosen must 
be selected with the greatest caution "because this District is 
more directly interested in this question than any other in the 
West.* The Platte Argus announced authorization to offer $200 
reward for the apprehension of Eli Thayer reported on the way 
to Kansas to select land to colonize 20,000 abolitionists "in- 
cluding, of course, the nullifiers of the fugitive slave law, the 
rescuers of the slave Shadrack and the murderers of Bachelder. 
. . .* 28 Incidentally, this was the first mention, in the Tribune, 
of Thayer or any of his group by name, and only in the issue of 
July 28, did the name Emigrant Aid Company appear, and then 
by way of a news reprint from the Worcester Spy* The Inde- 
pendence Dispatch warned that "the abolitionists* had held a 
meeting in Kansas territory and another was scheduled for 
August 12 to determine their future course. The logic of this 
news was to challenge southern men desirous of becoming citi- 
zens "to secure and unite Kansas with the institutions of the 
South. This is a consummation to be most heartily wished by 
eve;ry western man who is actuated by a feeling for the interest 
of Missouri.* 27 

The Lexington Express warned that unless proslavery men 
acted immediately, it would be too late: 

Let the abolitionists once get a hold of the Territory, and 
slave property will be nothing but a curse to Missourians. 
. . . unless that rush be speedily made, it must become a 
free State and a harbor for the fugitive slaves from Missouri. 
We hope the slave holders will go into the Territory, and in a 
peaceable and orderly manner take possession of the coun- 
try. 28 

The Luminary editor visited Kansas late in August and at one 
point in his itinerary came upon "The advance guard of the long 
talked of Emigration Society . . . camped a few hundred yards 
from the river. We found them to be genuine Yankees. . . . 
They seemed to be pretty clever fellows in their way, but differ 
materially from Missourians in their manners.* The town of 
Lawrence, which they proposed to build, was not yet named, but 
they planned a steam saw mill, a steam grist mill, a steam 
planing mill, and a steamboat. The Tribune's own comment in 
the same issue which reprinted the above was appropriate, if 
not inspired by this story: "Emigrants are pouring into Kansas 
rapidly, and great numbers are from free States. If Missouri- 
ans expect the institutions of the new territory to correspond to 
their own, they should be on the move.* 29 
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Fanaticism became a theme occupying the mind of Missouri 
editors and Miller was convinced that "there seems to be some- 
thing in the climate [of New England, New York and Ohio] .... 
that produces fanaticism.* He enumerated antimasonry, 
Fourierism, Millerism, Mormonism, abolitionism, woman's 
rights, spiritualism: "An equal division of property will prob- 
ably be the next idea, and also the occasion for the general sack- 
ing of cities.* But he concluded proudly: "If the existence of 
slavery has done no other good, it seems, thus far, to have 
saved the people of the slave states from becoming fanatics. 
Kentuckians are sometimes accused of being fanatical, but if 
they are so, it is about fine Horses, fine Mules, and fine Cattle, 
and these do a great deal of good to the country.* 30 

Further bad news for the Tribune was the purchase by the 
Emigrant Aid Company of the principal hotel in the City of Kan- 
sas, Jackson County, for $10,000, and other property, the open- 
ing of a road "from Kansas out west,* bridging of streams, etc., 
the spending of hundreds of dollars and doing much valuable 
work towards "improving the Territory of Kansas.* 31 Then the 
Lexington Express unwittingly disturbed Miller's peace of mind 
still further by a paragraph on Kansas: 

Within the last ten days, we have seen a number of fami- 
lies emigrating to Kansas; some from this State, some from 
Illinois, and some from Indiana. We saw no negro with any. 
. . . We have never had much hope of the extension of slavery 
into that Territory; and we are now convinced that nothing but 
the speedy emigration and actual settlement of a large number 
of slave holders will accomplish the end in which Missouri is 
so deeply interested. 32 

Miller took some satisfaction in reports that the Underground 
Railroad in Missouri was out of gear, some passengers had been 
returned "in a way they did not relish,* and "an agent of the 
U R R was compelled to leave Clinton a few weeks since under 
very peculiar circumstances.* 33 "But still they come* was the 
next week's report on settlers: "Pedestrians with their all on 
their backs Horsemen with their kettles and blankets Wagons 
full of flaxen haired children, the future hope of the republic, 
with faces to the 'promised land/ are almost daily passing 
through our city on their way to Kansas.* 34 Miller did not pur- 
sue the matter further, as had the Express. That was not ne- 
cessary "flaxen-haired . . . hopes of the republic,* indeed, but 
no blacks. He then noticed the population analysis prepared by 
the new Kansas Herald of Leavenworth: The majority of the 
population of Kansas was from Missouri, but that preponderance 
was diminishing; Pennsylvania was probably second, many from 
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Massachusetts, New York, Illinois, and Iowa; Indiana and Ohio 
represented; Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and other southern 
states scarce; Arkansas sent a few to the extreme southeastern 
part. His conclusion was blunt: 

We say to all who desire to make Kansas a slave state that 
the time for acts, and not words and gas, is at hand. The 
Northern-people are moving in crowds, and we in Missouri 
are meeting together occasionally on court days and making 
^bluster' and then going home and sitting down. It would be 
detrimental to Missouri for Kansas to become a free State, 
but it will be so unless Arkansas and Missouri are wide 
awake. We hope the views of northern men will become 
modified when they come out West, yet we must act upon the 
existing state of public opinion, and leave nothing to proba- 
bilities. 

Senator Atchison was spending much of his time between con- 
gressional sessions explaining his position to the people of Mis- 
souri, explaining his course on the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 
Speaking at Liberty, November 5, 

He paid a high and glowing compliment to Judge Douglas* 
talents, patriotism, and political sagacity. [But] the prin- 
cipal design of his speech was to stir up the people of Clay 
to action in order to save Kansas from being abolitionized, 
and in this we hope he will be successful. 
This was the Tribune *s summary and response. Atchison 
was followed by a young Kansan, Grover, who repeated the ad- 
monition to action. At the conclusion of the Atchison meeting, 
those in attendance were called into session as a Kansas Settle- 
ment Meeting, officers chosen, and plans made for a general 
meeting of young and old, on Monday December 1, "as business 
of great importance will be brought before the meeting. The 
time for action, and calm deliberation, in view of the dangers 
that threaten our institutions, is at hand, and we hope to see a 
movement that will 'speak louder than mere words.' * 35 

Whether or not the stimulus came from Atchison's speech, 
the preparations for the Kansas Settlement Meeting, or other 
sources, the Tribune editorial of November 10, 1854 was a 
major effort in exposition of the Kansas menace. The title was 
"Kansas, Slavery, &c." and "This is the theme of orators, 
presses, and of all classes of people, East, West, North and 
South; but its immediate bearing more vitally concerns Mis- 
souri than any other portion of the United States.* 

Missouri had already passed through one slavery contro- 
versy and had submitted to humiliation as the price of state- 
hood. The Missouri Compromise was unjust but the North 
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considered repeal unjust, although repeal put the question in a 
form, for which the antislavery men had been preparing the 
public mind, a form preparatory to the abolition of the institu- 
tion. This was Miller's approach to the central theme of his 
editorial, an agreement of North and South on abolition as the 
desired end, the difference being only one of method. But as a 
matter of right 

The truth is, Congress never had any business to interfere 
with slavery, one way or the other, and they might, with the 
same propriety, impose restrictions upon States applying 
for admission into the Union in reference to interest laws, 
banking, their criminal codes, or any other peculiar notion 
of State policy, as with reference to slavery. We regard, 
then, the repeal of the Missouri Compromise as the very act 
of letting light on the subject of slavery. . . . 
Miller's approach to the abolition of slavery held that "The 
true friends of the slave are those who wish to extend their 
area, to scatter them, and place them in a greater number of 
hands. . . .* This might be called a frontier interpretation of 
slavery: 

Kentucky and Missouri slaves are just as much more intelli- 
gent and better off than the slaves in North Carolina and 'Old 
Virginia,' as that the Pioneers of our new States are more 
intelligent, more free, more happy, than the poor who in- 
habit our eastern cities and labor in their manufacturing 
establishments. 

Not only was this a frontier interpretation, but it reflected also 
the Jeff erson John Taylor of Carolina philosophy of the virtue 
of rurality, and the viciousness of urbanization. In zeal for his 
theme, Miller contended that: 

A negro is like a white man, the more he travels, the more 
he sees, the more he is thrown into the company of others, 
the more intelligent he becomes; and as the Creator's plan 
is to colonize the African race in their own native land, 
Africa, it is necessary that he should be enlightened and 
christianized. This can only be done by enlarging the area 
of slavery. . . . The slaves in the old States, in point of edu- 
cation, intelligence, comfort and happiness, are just as far 
inferior as the operatives in our coal and iron mines are to 
an independent farming community. The Northern people, in 
coming to Kansas, we hope, will see this fact. . . . They will, 
if they do not close their eyes to the light, see the slaves far 
happier and merrier, far better fed and clothed, and in the 
enjoyment of more liberty than, perhaps, many of them were 
in the Eastern States. 
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Will Kansas be a free or a slave State? That is a vital 
question to us, as before remarked, and on this point we wish 
to address the people of Clay and the upper counties. And 
first, we say you can make it a slave State if you will. 
Miller reminded them that in the past, Missourians had made 
the effort necessary to accomplish things in party matters, but 
this was "a question rising above party,* democratic or whig: 
The negro of one will be stolen just as quick as a negro of 
the other, ' Emigrant Aid Societies* are shipping abolition- 
ists to Kansas by every steamboat, and the roads are crowd- 
ed with them. Citizens of Missouri, you must act; talking 
won't do. You must go to Kansas; nothing else will do. And 
if you won't do it, not only Kansas, but Missouri, will be 
taken by the Abolition party, and you will have to give up 
your homes in Missouri; for you could not live in peace with 
them any more than you could with Mormons. . . . You must 
H 12 Kansas now; for an election is soon to take place for a 
Delegate to Congress and Territorial Legislature, and it is 
all important that the Abolitionists should be defeated in the 
first election, for by the law, their Legislature can exclude 
slavery. . . . 

In that eventuality a proslavery constitution would be almost 
impossible. Alternatives had been suggested; to annex Kansas 
to Missouri, or to annex the Platte Purchase to Kansas; "but 
there are very many difficulties in such an arrangement, and 
it will not do to depend upon.* 

Miller closed his argument with the idea that: 
The great West is the wall which has rolled back fanaticism 
and infidelity as its waves have come to us from the East, 
and God forbid that the flood should now be let in upon us ! 
God forbid that the mountains and the prairies, the noble 
rivers, the magnificent forests, and the rich soil of the West 
should be polluted by such a population. 

Citizens of Missouri, we conclude by telling you that you 
have everything at stake in this issue 1 Let Abolitionism get 
a foothold in Kansas, and then farewell to peace, and farewell 
to the conservative influence of the West, and we might as 
well add, farewell to the 'stars and stripes,' and to this 
glorious Union of independent, confederated States! We 
sound the note of alarm if we are defeated, the blame shall 
not rest upon our shoulders. 36 

The date of the Kansas Settlement Meeting was advanced to 
November 21, at Liberty, when Major John Dougherty presided. 
The reason was the Kansas election of a delegate to congress, 
November 29. The report of the occasion did not reflect the 
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extreme form of action taken in Platte county, which appeared 
to be forecast at the Atchison meeting. Possibly conservative 
counsels had intervened: 

The sentiment was universal that every fair and constitutional 
effort would be made use of to prevent Kansas from becoming 
an abolition den. We think we understand the sentiments of 
proslavery men well enough to state, that they do not now, nor 
never did, attempt to force slavery upon any people or into 
any country. All they ask is that their rights shall be re- 
spected by those who do not own slaves. . . . 
The editorial closed with the admonition to vote for Whit- 
field. 37 

Gazette 

In the Cfazette, Eastin did not reveal himself so directly and 
explicitly as did Miller in the Tribune, but the earlier expres- 
sions of Eastin and Hall are already in the record. The inde- 
pendent whig candidate for congress, Col. John E. Pitt, said at 
St. Joseph, May 17, 1854, that "so soon as the country is open 
for settlement, it will be settled mostly by Yankees who will 
outstrip us in enterprise, and build up railroads while we are 
talking about them.* If Nebraska were organized, the northern 
Missouri railroad would be lost to Missouri and would pass 
through Iowa to Council Bluffs. 38 

Whatever misgivings Eastin had about Kansas becoming a 
slave state, he did not attempt to stir up the people by sensa- 
tionalism. He served as chairman of the settlers 1 meeting at 
Henry Thompson's, April 26. By September he had decided ap- 
parently not to talk about making Kansas a slave state, but to, 
act. The notice of dissolution of partnership with Holly was 
published September 27, 1854, and his last issue of the Gazette, 
as editor, appeared October 4. On September 6 was printed his 
last statement of views on the future of Kansas: 

Emigrants are pouring into Kansas. Many of them we 
learn are from free States. Missourians are wide awake, 
scores of them have gone and are still going into the Terri- 
tory. Hundreds we learn are going in from Arkansas and 
Tennessee. Most of those who are settling in Kansas from 
the western states such as Indiana and Illinois, are in favor 
of making Kansas a slave state. Kentucky too is turning out 
her due portion of emigrants for Kansas, all of whom are in 
favor of making it a slave state. We think there is no doubt 
that Kansas will be a slave state, while we believe Nebraska 
will be free. 
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On October 20, 1854, Eastin began his career in Kansas, a 
resident citizen, editor of the Kansas Weekly Herald of Leaven- 
worth, determined to make Kansas a slave state. 

The Democratic Platform 

To trace the irrepressible Robert S. Kelley's interest in 
making Kansas a slave state, the story may be continued with 
aspects of his bout with Ogden. At that time he declared that 
the presence of abolitionists, secretly at work in western Mis- 
souri, was long suspected, because negroes not only ran away, 
they escaped, and recaptured negroes had in their possession 
forged passes and free papers, well executed. He insisted that 
facts indicated that the underground railroad was surveyed, at 
least, with the idea of striking a blow at the western half of 
Missouri, not just stealing a slave here and there: 

The early settlement and organization of Nebraska was al- 
ready canvassed; and they argued if we can insure its coming 
into the Union as a free State, we affect the security of slave 
property in western Missouri. No farmer dare own a slave 
within a week's ride of the abolition population with which we 
will settle the Territory; or if anyone be sufficiently fool 
hardy to retain that description of property under such cir- 
cumstances, every slave will become a free nigger as soon 
as his foot touches our soil. 

Kelley argued that the word Free Soil was used, because the 
name Abolitionism was poison, to deceive the public. To carry 
out such a program, agents were needed, and there was where 
Kelley related Ogden to the alleged plot. 

Whether or not 'the gallant and chivalric' Major, was ac- 
tually commissioned by his Abolition brothers, and legiti~ 
mately authorized to do their dirty work, is a fact in relation 
to which, we are unable to enlighten our readers; but it is 
certain that he has availed himself of his official position to 
carry into effect the damnable principles and policy of that 
party. He is more than suspected of the paternity of the in- 
famously notorious seven letters. It is susceptible of proof 
that he has so far abused his position to fill almost every 
post in the Quarter Master's department, including the gov- 
ernment farm and other operations at Fort Leavenworth with 
Free Soilers from free States imported by himself; thus per- 
manently establishing them in the territory, with a view, as 
it is believed, of doing good service to the .abolition party, 
by rendering them qualified voters at the ensuing election in 
Kansas and Nebraska. His course at the St; Joseph Conven- 
tion has not been forgotten; .... his insidious attempt . . . 
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to . . accelerate the settlement of the country, and thus open 
the door for new abolition importations .... 
Defenses of Ogden had been prepared and signed by his 
friends, but Kelley doubted if any paper in the upper counties, 
"with the exception of Holly's dirty sheet,* would print them, so 
he might have to go to St. Louis for publicity. In a postscript to 
the same article, Kelley added that as suspected the St. Louis 
Republican, March 21, had accommodated him. 39 

What inspired the virulence of Kelley's hatred of Holly is not 
known, but only the week earlier, he had printed this apprecia- 
tion of the Sentinel; "This paper has acquired such a notoriety 
for lying, that no one in this section who knows the *sap-head' 
who attempts to edit it, believes a word it contains. . . ,* 40 

In dealing with the letter of the "Ogden clique in Weston to 
the St. Louis Republican, * Kelley quoted a part as a basis for 
comment: 

One of the charges, if we remember aright was that Major 
Ogden, last summer employed mechanics of all kinds, and 
laborers, who were Abolitionists and Freesoilers, to work at 
Fort Riley and other places, and refused to employ mechan- 
ics and laborers from this or other places in Upper Missouri. 
Now this we know to be false; furthermore, that he sent to 
other States to engage mechanics. If he did so it was because 
it was impossible to obtain them nearby, and not from those 
contemptible motives attributed to him by the Platform. 
Kelley spotted the break in the chain of logic. and pounced 
upon it the denial that Ogden had sent outside for men, and then 
the excuse that it was necessary because the upper counties 
could not supply them. 41 

When the passage of the Nebraska bill was assured, Kelley 
accepted the challenge: 

We will now have two new territories to colonize, with South- 
ern citizens. Let us set to work immediately, and make full 
preparations for having every family in Missouri repre- 
sented in the new Territory. We must make Kansas a slave 
State, else we have no security for our property. The only 
way for us to accomplish that is to go there and 'settle.' If 
you cannot leave a substitute must be found, who will be on 
hand, when the vote on the constitution is taken. 42 
Two weeks later Kelley was more emphatic: 

We are in favor of making Kansas a Slave State, if it 
should require half the Citizens of Missouri; Musket in hand, 
to emigrate there, and even sacrifice their lives in accom- 
plishing so desirable an end. 43 
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On July 3, both Clay and Lafayette counties had held public 
meetings and adopted resolutions similar to the Jackson county 
resolutions of Westport and Independence. Kelley was enthusi- 
astic: Clay was sound on the slavery question, 

and willing to rid ourselves of the squad of abolitionists, and 
Negro Stealing Free-Soilers, who infest this State. If every 
county in the State would speak as Clay has spoken, there 
would be no danger of Kansas becoming a free State, or the 
citizens of Missouri being longer troubled with such nui- 
sances as Abolitionists, and Free-Soilers. 44 
Upon the departure of an emigrant party from Liberty for 
Kansas, Kelley reported that: 

They took with them mechanical tools, and farming imple- 
ments, for the purpose, we suppose of 'making improvements' 
in the new Territory. They are of the 'right stripe, ' and as 
soon as comfortably fixed will take slaves into the Territory. 45 
What the "mechanical tools* and the "improvements* in the 
territory might have been were not explained, but Kelley ex- 
hibited an inordinate elation in the same issue in the telling of 
a party of returning easterners who had passed through Liberty 
because they found the "climate too hot for them. One of them 
informed us that his cabin was twice pulled down, and finally, 
he was ordered to leave, or receive the contents of a dozen 
muskets." 

The first reference, in the Democratic Platform, to the 
"Emigrant Aid Society* occurred in the issue of August 3, 1854, 
reprinting a news item from the Boston Post, July 18, which 
chronicled the departure from Boston of a company of sixteen 
persons. Two weeks later the arrival of the party on the Polar 
Star as noted by the Lexington Chronicle was reprinted. It was 
in this issue that the action of the Platte County Self -Defensive 
Association organized at Weston, July 20, was reported. The 
Association giving assurance to proslavery men in Kansas Ter- 
ritory of its readiness "to assist in removing any and all emi- 
grants who go there under the auspices of the Northern Emi- 
grant Aid Societies.* Other counties, especially border counties 
were urged to do likewise. 

On July 29 a major group of resolutions were adopted by the 
Self-Defensive Association which were not reported in the 
Democratic Platform, sometimes referred to as representing 
the formal organization of that Association. 46 At a meeting of 
August 12, at Weston, four resolutions were reported as 
adopted: 

1. We do not regard negro slavery as it exists in our 
country as either a moral or political evil. 
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2. To the white race it is neither a moral or a political 
evil, because it makes color not money, the mark which dis- 
tinguishes classes. To white, the color of a freeman, it at- 
taches all the privileges of a higher class the right to be 
respected for worth to rank in the highest class and to oc- 
cu Py> without reference to money, a social position, from 
which the poor white laborer is excluded in those States 
where his color gives no privilege, but money marks his 
class. 

3. The condition of the negro was represented as better in 
this country than in this or any other where he was free, "hence 
to the negro, slavery ... is neither a moral nor political evil.* 

4. Favored extension of slavery into Kansas. 

On motion of J. W. Vineyard, one of the men whose slaves had 
escaped July 8, each resolution was taken up separately. Reso- 
lutions 1 and 4 were adopted with one dissenting voice; resolu- 
tions 2 and 3 were unanimously adopted. 

At this meeting Dr. G. W. Bayliss presented his resolutions, 
three of which were printed: 

1. We will trade with our friends our enemies we will let 
alone, so long as they let us alone. 

2. We recommend to our merchants to make their pur- 
chases in the cities of the slaveholding States. And we fur- 
thermore, earnestly recommend to our merchants in the 
purchase of foreign articles, to buy from those who import 
directly from Europe. 

4. That St. Louis, Louisville, Kentucky, and Baltimore, 
Maryland, furnish ample markets where our merchants can 
get their dry goods, and New Orleans their groceries. 
Bayliss then moved to lay the resolutions on the table, and 
make them the special order of business for the meeting the 
following Saturday August 19. A motion was put and carried to 
alternate weekly meetings between Platte City and Weston, and 
that the next meeting be held at Platte City. 47 According to this 
sequence, the Bayliss resolutions were adopted August 19, and 
set off a violent chain reaction of explosions in Weston. 

In his paper for August 24, Kelley announced that he was 
going to visit Kansas Territory, "and in the meantime try and 
secure for ourself a snug little farm.* But before he moved to 
Kansas, he had work to do, especially in relation to the Weston 
opposition to the Platte County Self -Defensive Association. As 
Kelley interpreted it, apparently, this centered in a minister 
Frederick Starr, and in the whig paper the Weston Reporter and 
its editors, Samuel J. Finch, and H. Miles Moore. He believed 
that an abolition organization was at work there under the colors 
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of a Union Party, and that it had existed for several years. Starr 
had been one of the defenders of Ogden, and some years earlier 
members of his congregation had charged him with tampering 
with negroes: "he now comes out openly against slavery, and 
denounces it as not only a political evil, but a social evil.* Now, 
Kelley exploded: 

See this same Parson, deserting his pulpit, to engage in a 
political gathering, composed principally of the lower classes 
of Irish and Dutch, and in a round-about way attempt to excite 
them against such a champion of southern rights, as Gen. B. R 
Stringfellow. . . . They may succeed in obtaining all the Irish 
and Dutch grocery keepers in Weston to subscribe to their 
base designs but never can they get a true Missourian. 
According to Kelley's opinion, the opposition to the Platte 
county association was "composed mostly of foreigners, with a 
few bred and born abolitionists,* and he printed a list of them, 
including "H. Miles Moore, (an inflated youth, with barely 
enough mother wit to take him safely through the world). . . . 
Such are the backers of H. Miles Moore, and his tool Samuel J. 
Finch.* 48 

As expected, the Reporter replied to the charge of "Aboli- 
tionists in Weston,* and Kelley attributed the authorship of the 
reply to H. Miles Moore, who 

thinks the Platform incapable of slandering him. We agree 
with. Mr. Moore in that particular, and think that he has over- 
shot the mark of decency so far, that should we digest Web- 
ster's unabridged Dictionary, we still would be unable to find 
language that could slander him. There is no animal we de- 
spise more than such moths of society, and we are confident 
that we will not be drawn into a controversy with a man who 
allows himself to be denounced in public as a coward, and 
that too, without the slightest attempt on his part to resent 
it. No, not we. When we fight a skunk, our weapons shall be 
'distance and a long pole. . . .* 

Of Mr. Moore and his quarrels, we have nothing to do, nor 
have we any desire to take up Mr. Stringfellow's matters. 
. . . We are sure he can rid himself of the annoyance of such 
an insect as H. Miles Moore. 49 
Kelley's talents with invective require one more illustration: 

There was a grocer in Weston, who is so mean that he 
was seen to catch a flea off his counter, hold him up by his 
hind legs, and look into the cracks of his feet, to see if he 
hadn't been stealing some of his sugar. He is worse than 
that; he is mean enough to follow in the wake of H. Miles 
Moore. 50 
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In the face of Kelley' s charges, perspective on H. Miles 
Moore must be maintained. He was the young man who claimed 
to have authored the Kickapoo proslavery resolutions on Septem- 
ber 20, 1853, and he testified before the Howard Committee in 
1856 that he had worked with the proslavery party in Platte 
county and had invaded Kansas with them to vote the proslavery 
ticket in the election of March 30, 1855, as the other Missouri- 
ans did. Obviously Kelley's charges were not accurate, but they 
do reflect ominously two important facts; that there was deep- 
seated division in Missouri even though not organized and clear- 
ly differentiated, and that under the rising emotional tension the 
organized extremists, and probably they were a minority, were 
seizing control by intimidation and even force. In 1854 these 
differences were still primarily among Missourians, born and 
bred, or of some years standing by adoption. 

On September 21, Kelley announced that the paper was to be 
moved to Kansas, and debtors were requested to pay their bills. 
The final issue carried the date October 5, 1854, Number 52, the 
close of volume one. No information was forthcoming about 
where Kelley would go, but in partnership with Dr. I. H. String- 
fellow, a brother of General Bengamin F. Stringfellow, he 
launched the Squatter Sovereign at Atchison, February 3, 1855, 
contributing to the proslavery cause in Kansas all the talents he 
had so luridly displayed at Liberty. No doubt Miller was greatly 
relieved by Kelley' s departure, but the only sign he gave was a 
local headed: "Defunct; The newspaper called the 'Democratic 
Platform/ published in this city, has been discontinued.* 51 The 
loss to Missouri journalism, if any, was Kansas* gain. With 
Eastin at Leavenworth, and Kelley at Atchison, two quite differ- 
ent brands of the proslavery press were launched west of the 
Missouri river. 

After Eastin was elected to the Council of the Kansas legis- 
lature, March 30, 1855, he found it necessary to entrust the 
management of the Herald to an Associate Editor, H. Rives Pol- 
lard, of Virginia. Soon Pollard was castigating his proslavery 
rival in these choice, selected bits of mid- nineteenth century 
journalese: 

[We seldom look at Squatter Sovereign] in the absence of 
its intelligent editor, Dr. John Stringfellow. It is with great 
reluctance we condescend to notice anything from the vitu- 
perative pen of the insignificant, puerile, silly, black-guard 
who at present presides over the Editorial conduct of the 
Sovereign. ... We never think of the present Editor of the 
Sovereign but with the most ineffable contempt we never 
speak of him but with scorn-rwe look down upon him with 
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derision, and with something like the leering contempt with 
which we regard the whining yelping of a puppy. We look 
down upon the impertinent, puddle-headed, rattle-brained, 
empty black-guard as the lordly bull does on the little dirty 
ant hill, whose puny inhabitants he crushes with his foot. Our 
ear is sick of his babbling. He is like the chattering daw, that 
prates without understanding like the young magpie, that talks 
by rotelike the monkey that jabbers like the green parrot 
that squalls without ceasing. He is obstinate and professes 
to know everything but his own egregious ignorance. 

* * * 

The rich effusion from the prolific brain of the lousy, lazy, 
Godless, Christless' Editor of the 'Sovereign,' closes with 
this familiar phrase: 'Consistency, thou art a jewel! f Yes, 
Kelley, consistency is a jewel of inestimable price, but it no 
more becomes you preaching consistency than Judas Iscariat 
preaching the Gospel. We would think much more highly of 
you if you would practice a little of it. 52 

4. Fugitives from slavery, and negro crime 

The oft- associated problems of fugitives from slavery, and 
of negro crime are obscure and confused. On occasion such 
matters were simply not discussable. The inevitable emotional 
involvements render records unilateral and unreliable. Report- 
ing in the Gazette and Tribune was defective, but cases men- 
tioned during 1853 offer some glimpses into realities. Simple 
fugitive cases were mentioned from two counties, Ray and Platte. 
In May, ten to fifteen negroes "stampeded" toward Iowa, several 
being retaken in Grundy county. 53 Later in May three slaves es- 
caped from Platte county across the Missouri river into Ne- 
braska, two being recaptured. 54 Of a much different type, was 
the case in Buchanan county, of a small negro boy being lured 
away with candy and money by a white man. The two slept in 
the woods, but the boy awoke, wandered away and was found. 55 
In Mercer county a runaway negro was taken up, and upon ques- 
tioning said he was from Clay county. 58 A murder of one slave 
by another slave was reported from Louisiana, Missouri. 57 

In Platte county a master had occasion to punish a slave, who 
resisted. The master called another slave to his aid, whereupon 
the first stabbed the second, killing Mm. He then attacked the 
master, wounded him, and fled. The slave was soon recaptured, 
convicted, and legally hanged. 58 A similar case of discipline and 
resistance was reported from Independence. The slave attacked 
the master with an axe, wounded him and would have killed him, 
but for the intervention of the negro's wife. The slave fled. 59 
Three instances of sex crimes in Missouri were reported. In 
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Pettis county a reported attempt at rape ended in murder of the 
woman, one child, and a second child left for dead but revived 
and told the story. The latest reports indicated that the "neigh- 
bors would inflict summary punishment. * 60 The second episode 
was reported from Carthage when two negro slaves were charged 
with killing the husband, raping his wife, then killing her and a 
child. The negroes were captured, burned at the stake, but one 
negro denied participation. 61 Near Boonville, a negro attempt at 
rape was reported. The negro was caught and almost beaten to 
death. 62 

Mob action against persons accused of crime was not re- 
stricted to negroes, although less frequent, and on occasion, 
protest was raised. 63 

The bare factual narrative of what appeared in these two 
newspapers, provides, possibly, some background for the out- 
burst of Editor Miller in the Tribune, December 9, 1853: 

We find the following atrocious incident in the Chicago 
Tribune It is enough to make the blood of every white man 
. . . boil with wrath. The day may come when some of the 
countless indignities committed by the black-hearted and 
craven 'negro stealers' who border the lakes, may be appro- 
priately repaid When that day comes, the recollections of 
this affair will make vengeance doubly sweet. 
The story told by the Chicago Tribune referred to a Kentuck- 
ian who captured a runaway slave, but white men interfered, tied 
the Kentuckian to a tree just across the Canadian border and his 
"Boy* was permitted to administer a hundred lashes. The mas- 
ter made application for the arrest of the guilty parties, but was 
told he had better leave as soon as possible, which he did. 

In May 1854, just as the Nebraska-Kansas bill was passing 
through the final steps in its enactment, occurred the excite- 
ment over the Anthony Burns case in Boston, May 24-June 2. 
Escaped from Virginia, Burns was arrested, properly identified, 
a rescue failed, the law took its course, and he was delivered, 
with the protection of 1,100 soldiers, to a ship for return to Vir- 
ginia. The money cost to the United States government was 
variously estimated at $40,000 to $100,000. But the cost to the 
South was beyond calculation. Massachusetts was so deeply 
aroused that no fugitive slave was ever again arrested there. 64 
The first of a series of notorious fugitive slave cases, res- 
cues, and attempted deliverances had occurred in 1851, soon 
after the enactment of the new fugitive law of 1850, one of the 
compromise measures. The Anthony Burns case was the first 
of a new series. The psychological effects on both parties to 
the slavery controversy cannot be overemphasized. In north- 
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western Missouri the Anthony Burns case was followed, the 
Gazette noting on June 7, that: "Tremendous excitement exists 
in Boston over a fugitive slave trial. The Deputy U. S. Marshal 
was killed by a mob. 39 The following week recorded that the 
fugitive slave case had been settled, the slave remanded back to 
service, a triumph of law, and the law abiding citizens of Boston 
deserved much credit. 

^ke Tribune was usually moderate in its expressions on con- 
troversial topics, but not on the Burns case. Among other things 
it noted the move made in congress to vote a pension to the 
widow and child of Bachelder, the deputy marshal killed in the 
line of duty by the Boston mob. But the incident that caused 
Miller to explode was the Chicago Tribune editorial: "Thus the 
demon of slavery exacted one more sacrifice, and the life blood 
of another Northern man has been poured out upon her gore- 
encrusted altar. . . ." Could language more infuriating have 
been penned? Miller's reaction of outraged virtue revealed how 
wide apartirreconcilable were the views of men, both of whom 
felt themselves devoted to the highest social ideals: 

This man [Bachelder] was murdered by Abolitionists, and yet 
the Chicago Tribune has the effrontery to attribute his death 
to the people of the South. Who asked the sacrifice? Not the 
owner of the slave: for he only sought the restoration of his 
property by the interposition of the law. . . . 

We do not know what the men of the North will do; but if 
they are just to the character of their State, and to the law 
which they profess to venerate, they will disavow the ravings 
of these fanatics, and seek out and punish . . . the murder- 
ers. . . . 65 

One more inflammatory item needs to be recorded. When the 
Burns sympathizers were campaigning to raise funds with which 
to purchase his freedom, the Reverend Theodore Parker, Uni- 
tarian minister, was reported as declining, saying that "he had 
nothing to contribute but brains and bullets.* 66 

In late 1853, the Charleston Mercury had recognized that the 
South had lost rather than gained by the fugitive slave law, and 
declared that: "It was a stupid blunder on the part of Southern 
statesmen. The value of the slave lost is eaten up if capture 
follows, while hatred to the institution abroad and opposition to 
it at home are increased by its hard features and the barbarous 
enforcement of them.* 67 

Whether or not there was, during 1853, an actual or apparent 
increase in the number of fugitives from slavery, and in negro 
crime, in western Missouri, is probably not subject to statisti- 
cal proof, if for no other reason, because the data are incomplete. 
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The occupation of the country was so new, the social structure 
so changing in transition from the first pioneer condition to the 
active attempts to establish full blown slave plantations among 
a relatively few of the inhabitants. There is no evidence of any 
hysteria prevalent as of that date, no hint that slaverywise any- 
thing out of the ordinary was going on. As of 1853 Western 
Missouri appeared to be taking these annoyances and hazards 
of their social system in stride. By the summer of 1854 every- 
thing was different. Among the most tangible factors that ap- 
pear to have contributed to making western Missouri hyper- 
sensitive were Uncle Tom's Cabin, the Nebraska-Kansas debate, 
and then the climax in the sensational fugitive slave cases. 

One further conclusion. The evidence brought out in this 
section is conclusive upon two points. Intolerance of the op- 
posite opinion on slavery, and of overt acts to implement it, 
was as extreme in the free states as in the slave states. Like- 
wise, mob-violence as the means of expressing and enforcing 
that bigotry was resorted to freely in both classes of states. 
Finally, to an increasing degree, public sentiment rallied en- 
thusiastically in both cultural environments in support of their 
respective intolerances, and violence as a means of enforcing 
them each against the other. For one side to make accusations 
against the other on these scores was merely for the pot to call 
the kettle black. 

5. White or Anglo Saxon supremacy? 
The race and immigrant questions 

Free negroes 

Free negroes were the subject of special legislation, and in 
that respect their status can be rather clearly determined. The 
city of St. Joseph enacted an ordinance on the subject, August 26, 
1851, prohibiting the residence within the city of free negroes 
and mulattoes, except upon the granting of a license and: 

Section 3. Such license shall not be granted to any free 
negro or mulatto, except, 

First, Such as were residents of this State on the 2 d of 
January 1840, and continue to be such residents at the time 
of this application. 

Second, Such as have been emancipated or born free 
within this State. 

Third, Such as have been, or shall be bound as appren- 
tices or servants according to the laws of this State, and 
shall have faithfully served out their terms of apprentice- 
ship. 
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Fourth, The husband or wife of a slave held and owned 
within this State, the parties having been married before the 
first day of December 1835, with consent of the master or 
mistress of the slave. 

Fifth, The wife or husband of a slave lawfully brought into 
this State by the owner, the parties having been married, by 
the consent of the owner of the slave, before such slave was 
brought into this State. 

Sixth, Free negroes and mulattoes who produce a certifi- 
cate of citizenship from some one of the United States. 
The City Register was designated to administer the license 
system, keeping a record book of all licenses issued. Before 
such license was issued, the free negro must establish his good 
character and make bond of not to exceed $500, with one or more 
securities, to be valid during good behavior, and apply to his or 
her children under the age of twenty-one. The free negro did 
not receive a copy of the license, all copies being held in trust 
by the City Register, and all other free papers of negroes by 
the Clerk of the County Court. Thus free negroes were im- 
mobilized in space by being denied possession of any papers 
that would establish their status of freedom. Upon notice given, 
for purposes of travel, copies would be issued within five days 
of departure, to be redeposited within five days after return. 
Violations were subject to fine not to exceed $50, and any viola- 
tion of a city ordinance was sufficient reason for forfeiture of 
the license and bond, the free negro being removed from the 
city, and all expense charged against him. Any free negro or 
mulatto found in the city without license, was subject to the 
standard fine, and refusal to surrender a copy of the license or 
other free papers meant confinement in the Work House. 08 
Missouri's state law on the subject of free negroes and 
mulattoes was the basis upon which the city ordinance was 
framed. In the first state law, approved December 9, 1824, no 
free negro or mulatto, "other than a citizen of some one of the 
United States/ was permitted to settle in the state, "under any 
circumstances whatever.* An act of March 14, 1835 provided 
that the county courts administer the law, apprenticing all free 
negro or mulatto children between the ages of seven and twenty- 
one years; and prohibiting free negroes and mulattoes from re- 
siding in the state, except under license prescribed by law, 
such licenses being valid during good behavior, and no longer. 
The eligibility for license was so drawn as to very nearly pro- 
hibit movement of free negroes into Missouri. 

The revision of the law relating to free negroes and mulat- 
toes approved March 26, 1845, remained the basic statutory 
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description of status until the Civil War. A mulatto was defined 
as any person of one-quarter or more of negro blood. Free 
negroes and mulattoes were prohibited from carrying firearms 
without license, and the apprentice and license systems for resi- 
dence in the state were continued, a bond of $1,000 being re- 
quired as security for the license, the administration being 
lodged in the county courts. All copies of licenses or free 
papers were held in trust, except for purposes of travel. Re- 
fusal or neglect to deliver free papers within five days after 
return from a trip was punishable by confinement in the county 
jail until the papers were delivered, or a justice of the peace 
might sentence the defendant "to receive not to exceed thirty 
lashes, in the discretion of the justice." Any violation of law 
became a violation of the condition of the bond. Conviction for 
a crime or misdemeanor, other than felony, resulted in for- 
feiture of the residence license, and expulsion from the state at 
the expense of the accused, or if he had no means, at the cost of 
the county. Upon change of residence from county to county, the 
license registration was transferred. A complex body of regu- 
lations was designed to prevent free negroes or mulattoes en- 
tering Missouri from other states, and those found without the 
proper papers were subject to fine and expulsion, and if unable 
to pay the fine, alternative procedures might be followed; ten to 
twenty lashes and expulsion, or hiring out until fine and costs 
were paid, followed by expulsion. Furthermore, any person in- 
troducing, employing, or harboring a free negro or mulatto, 
contrary to law, was subject to a fine of $50 to $100. 

An attempt to revise the law relating to free negroes and 
mulattoes culminated in the legislative session of 1855, the new 
bill passing the house, but failing in the senate. In the following 
session, an amendment was enacted March 3, 1857, reflecting 
the impact of the Kansas controversy: 

Hereafter, if any free negro or mulatto shall go, either on 
business or pleasure, into any free State or Territory, and 
shall return to this State, he shall, upon conviction, be pun- 
ished by fine not less than five hundred dollars, or by im- 
prisonment in the county jail not less than one year, or by 
both such fine or imprisonment. . . . 

A proviso was added, however, exempting hands or servants 
employed on steamboats. 

The American Colonization Society, with its program for 
colonizing free negroes in Liberia, was active in Missouri, and 
those activities were duly reported by the northwestern Missouri 
newspapers. In May 1851 an agent of the society launched a 
Liberty chapter of the society, the organization meetings being 
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held in the Baptist church. 69 In November 1853 the Missouri 
state organization held its eleventh annual meeting (1842-1853) 
at St. Louis, the annual report representing the cause of coloniza- 
tion as advancing in Missouri. A resolution was adopted declar- 
ing colonization as the only practical way to remove the alien 
race from their midst, and at the same time to give to Africa 
the blessings of civilization and of Christianity. The determina- 
tion was expressed, in support of earlier announcements, to 
send an expedition to Liberia from New Orleans in December. 70 
A later news item announced that thirty colored persons had 
applied to the Missouri Colonization Society for passage to 
Liberia. 71 How small the numbers involved, in spite of the ap- 
parent optimism for the society, is further emphasized by na- 
tional figures for six years, given as 3,493, a majority of whom, 
it was said, were liberated for that purpose. 72 

The status of the free negro was anything but enviable. Be- 
tween the apprentice system and the license system the freedom 
of the free negro was severely circumscribed. In particular, he 
might be restricted in the choice of his mode of earning a living, 
and in his freedom of movement, both depending so largely upon 
the discretion of the county and city authority administering the 
laws. The good behavior clause in the licensing provisions, 
rendered even that freedom precarious. Coupled with the col- 
onization society's activities, it is clear that the intent of the 
statutes would be completed by encouraging Missouri's free 
negroes to emigrate to Liberia. 

The statistical record for the decade of the 1850s is decisive 
as to what was taking place in the border counties in spite of the 
restrictions upon free negroes. These figures are given, in 
chapter two, for each county, but for reference here, in 1850, 
there were a total of 126 free negroes in the eleven counties, 
and in 1860, 278. In 1850, Platte and Jackson counties accounted 
for 92 of them, but in 1860, Clay and Buchanan were close com- 
petitors, the four counties having 220 of the total. Numerically 
these figures were not large, but the rate of increase was a 
sharp reminder of the race question. 

In the free states, with few exceptions, the free negro did 
not exercise the civil rights of free white men, and in the 
states bordering the Ohio river on the north, free negroes 
were not wanted. The original institutions of those states had 
been formed by the small farmer element from the slave states 
who were predominantly antislavery and antinegro. Emancipat- 
ing negro slaves had not solved the negro question in any of the 
free states. Kelley made this an issue in an editorial "Aboli- 
tion inconsistency": 
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A great clamor is made by a batch of Abolition fanatics in 
the northern States, against Southern slavery an institution 
to which they apply every hard name in the vocabulary, and 
the southern people are denounced for not emancipating their 
slaves at once. Irrespective of other considerations, it may 
be asked what would the southern States do with their slaves, 
after they were made free, or where could they go? Many of 
the free States have passed laws prohibiting free negroes 
from entering their confines, and others are preparing to 
follow their example. Even the Canadians are complaining 
. . . since the passage of the fugitive slave bill, and if they 
had the power, would likewise enact by law that no negroes, 
whether bond or free, should settle in their territory. This 
is a specimen of the consistency of northern Abolitionists. 
They want the south to do what they themselves refuse to do. 
As it is, the south have a great many more free negroes than 
the northern States, and we do not hear any complaints on 
the subject. 73 

Anti-Foreign agitation 

The foreign immigrant aspect of the race question was divi- 
sive. Which did Missouri want, white supremacy, or Anglo- 
Saxon supremacy? On the former question, agreement was 
rather general, whether the particular Missourian was a pro- 
slavery or a freestate man. The differences touched the second 
question, and in the years 1853 and 1854 the tensions rose to 
fever heat. During 1854 anti-Irish riots or anti-Catholic riots, 
the emphasis varied, occurred in several cities. Atchison's re- 
lations with the Clayton amendment to the Douglas Nebraska bill 
emphasized the close relationship of many of the proslavery ex- 
tremists in Missouri with nativism, but not necessarily with the 
knownothing secret societies or the American political party. A 
good party man, democrat or whig, abhorred the political party, 
but might sympathize with nativism as a point of view. Kelley's 
denunciation of the Irish and of the Germans at Weston belonged 
to the same segment of extremist opinion. The date of emigra- 
tion of the Kelley family from Ireland was not made a part of the 
record, and neither was an issue made of his Anglo-Saxon an- 
cestry. On the other hand, Eastin and Holly, whether speaking 
as Bentonites or independently as advocates of Nebraska or- 
ganization in opposition to Benton in 1854, defended the foreign 
population because they were the laborers who would build the 
railroads. Wtiether or not he meant it that way, Eastin's denun- 
ciation of the Clayton amendment could be logical only if inter- 
preted as valuing the Pacific railroad built by foreigners above 
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slavery. Again in an editorial dealing with the knownothing 
party, August 9, 1854, Eastin denounced secret attacks upon 
foreigners and Catholics: "A cause that cannot be sustained 
by reason and open discussion, deserves to be put down. These 
secret political societies can never be sustained in free repub- 
lican America." 

Kelley, Eastin's democratic rival editor, had this to say 
about Know Nothings, both in their capacity as secret societies 
and as a political party: 

Now if it be the purpose of the *Know Nothings* to counteract 
the influence exerted by the numerous secret societies of 
foreigners already in existence, we wish them God speed. 
If it be their object to put down such noisey and riotous 
Dutchmen as Boernstein of St. Louis, and like characters, 
to be found in every city in the Union, still we say let them 
go on! 

A principle feature in Know Nothingism, we suppose to be 
opposition to the aggressive movements of the Roman Church, 
and the encouragement of these movements by our own gov- 
ernment, directly or indirectly. Undoubtedly, one of the 
things which threatens the perpetuity of our republican form 
of government very remotely it may be is the extension of 
the power of the Pope of Rome here, by foreign immigration 
and adroit management. We do not at all doubt that that great 
potentate is looking to this country as the ultimate seat of 
Papal power. . . . Events which are now transpiring, leave 
little room to doubt this matter. ... it is certainly wise to 
keep our government in the hands of those whose attachment 
to its principles are unquestionable. . . . But to do all this, it 
is not necessary to indulge in any hatred, ill-will, or illiber- 
ality towards those, who, from birth and education as they 
have had, are subjects of the Pope of Rome. 

.... Since the defeat of Benton in the St. Louis District, 
we have looked on the Know Nothings with more favor. Let 
them continue to do such beneficial acts, and our word for it, 
they will be the largest political party ever organized in the 
United States. 74 

Thus without viewing the matters as one of systematized 
thought, Eastin, Holly, and Benton were talking white suprema- 
cy, and Atchison and Kelley were talking Anglo-Saxon suprem- 
acy. Amos Lawrence, Treasurer of the New England Emigrant 
Aid Company, was talking Anglo-Saxon supremacy, but was op- 
posed to Atchison on slavery. 

The forgotten men 

In a slave society, the status of several classes in the 
structure is the subject of special legislation, describing and 
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establishing each in his peculiar position in the system. Thus the 
slave owner, the slave, and the free negro, and to these must be 
added the foreign immigrant, were recognized legally as sepa- 
rated by enforceable barriers. Except that the free white man 
might enter or leave the class of slave owner merely by pur- 
chase or sale of slaves, freedom of movement from one class 
to another was possible, if at all, only by compliance with rigid 
legal requirements. Only the non-slaveholding white man was 
not the subject of a separate body of legislation. Thus, legisla- 
tion-wise, the majority of the population were forgotten men; in 
a technical sense legally free, yet in reality bound by the system 
of special status of the four minority classes, and by the race 
question. From this immobilized or "frozen" freedom, there 
was no general escape so long as they remained in a slave state, 
and flight from the system had become increasingly difficult. 
Thus, when viewing the history of the 1850s from the standpoint 
of 'cultural federalism/ these are some of the aspects of con- 
flict that must be considered as of more importance historically 
than the traditional stereotypes of state rights and sectionalism, 
which, after all, were only conveniences for limited purposes, 
depending so largely upon whose ox was being gored at the par- 
ticular moment. 

6. Missouri slave insurance 

During the early months of 1854 none of the discussion found 
in the available border papers advanced the argument explicitly 
that slavery would thrive in Kansas, or that it would be profitable 
or otherwise desirable in Kansas per se. The conclusion is clear 
that Missouri's concern in Kansas was primarily slave insurance 
for Missouri. What had become of the pleas of 1853 for local 
autonomy, the right of settlers to selfdetermination of their in- 
stitutions? By mid- 1854, outsiders, New England and the 
"North," and Missouri and the "South,* had become the self- 
appointed arbiters of the future of Kansas. 

A fairly clear impression emerges from this analysis that 
the greatest fear for slave property was along the border, and 
emphasis upon the problem of fugitives, came from the older 
river bottom counties where the investment in slave property 
was greatest. Outside interference in Kansas came more ag- 
gressively from the heavily slave-populated counties, Jackson, 
Lafayette, Clay, and Platte. 

The role of the free negro in the border controversies re- 
ceived no explicit discussion. That problem must be approached 
from other vantage ground, except as inferences may be derived 
from the statutory provisions. 
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The dynamic character of the situation on the Missouri bor- 
der was its most conspicuous feature during the year 1854. 
Transformations in sentiment occurred in rapid succession. 
The situation in January, March, May and July differed, and in 
the justifications of each position assumed by the several fac- 
tions, the rationalizations changed. Memories were convenient- 
ly short, and only the written records preserve something of the 
rapidity and decisive character of shifting ground. Around the 
activities of the Platte County Self -Defensive Association the 
aggressive proslavery position came to be most firmly solidi- 
fied. In Missouri and elsewhere its decisive action required 
explanation and justification, a task which was performed under 
instruction by a committee under the chairmanship of General 
Benjamin F. Stringfellow under the title: "Negro -slavery, no 
Evil, or the North and South. The effects of negro- slavery, as 
exhibited in the census, by a comparison of the condition of the 
slaveholding and non-slaveholding states.* 75 

The center of interest in this discussion of the Stringfellow 
report is the sequence of argument employed in justifying the 
Platte County Self-Defensive Association. The committee had 
been instructed to lay before the country the immediate causes 
which led to the formation of the association, to explain its pur- 
poses, and to suggest the means proper to defeat the designs of 
the abolitionists. Danger to slave property in Missouri, and 
especially along the border, was stressed. The report recited 
that upon the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska act, emigrant aid 
societies were organized "to throw into Kansas a horde who 
shall not only exclude slaveholders from that Territory, but in 
the end abolish slavery in Missouri." In particular, Eli Thayer's 
activities were specified: 

Situated on the border of Kansas, we were the first to re- 
ceive the attack. Those among us who had hitherto been re- 
strained by fear, emboldened by the prospects of such effi- 
cient aid, began openly to avow their sentiments; the timid 
became freesoilers; the bold abolitionists. The emissaries 
of the 'Emigration Aid Societies' were arriving; they were 
boasting that they would shortly be the strongest, and then 
they would drive slaveholders from Kansas! They declared 
that 'they had run off slaves, and would run off more, and 
would, finally drive Slaveholders from Missouri!' 
The report asserted that Weston had appeared about to be- 
come the headquarters of these operations, and subsequent 
events had proved it; some traders and merchants being im- 
plicated: 

There were amongst us, too a large number of free 
negroes, most of them, as usual, of bad character; their 
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homes, the natural places of resort for abolitionists, at which 
to meet and tamper with slaves, corrupt them, entice them 
away, and furnish them facilities for escape. 

About that time a large number of slaves made their es- 
cape: three from the neighborhood of Weston, were taken to 
Iowa, and free papers, with full instructions as to their route, 
were found upon them. 

The conclusion was stated explicitly that, already abolitionists 
were at work on their objective of abolishing slavery in Missouri. 

Stringf ellow and his committee then turned to the new situa- 
tion confronting those who would occupy the Kansas grassland. 
The report insisted that the small farmer, the non- slaveholder, 
could not establish himself in a country without timber for fuel, 
fence, and housing. Dwellings would have to be built of brick or 
stone, unless, as was pointed out, timber was hauled great dis- 
tances. In addition, the cost of fencing small fields, and of 
breaking sod with six yoke of oxen, was prohibitive to men 
without money. 

To the man of capital, to him who can command labor alone, 
is Kansas desirable. To such, it is easiest and cheapest to 
make a farm in the prairie. The soil is adapted to the culture 
of hemp, the raising of stock. Its climate peculiarly healthy 
to the negro. . . . 

Whatever the element of validity contained in the Stringf ellow 
argument, it came rather late. The Nebraska Boomer movement 
grounded in the Missouri border, with its emphasis upon the 
preemptor, and even some endorsement of the homestead plan 
to offer a start for the very poor, a suff iciency of timber, along 
with coal for fuel, osage orange hedges, and the productivity of 
the soil for the standard farm crops, had built up a formidable 
predisposition in favor of opportunity for the small farmer. 
This was all within the framework of Missouri's nominal slave 
society. Of course, sentiment in the free states was similarly 
predisposed. Thus, regardless of the slavery, or of the free 
negro (the race question), the small farmer and the slave planta- 
tion points of view were in conflict about the overall outlook for 
Kansas and Nebraska. 

7. The Free White-State idea in Kansas: 
The fate of the middle interest 

Writing from Kansas Territory, July 14, 1854, Richard Men- 
denhall, Quaker missionary to the Indians since 1846, and long 
to be associated with the Osawatomie community, reported upon 
a squatters' meeting he attended on the Wakarusa, July 8, and 
commented generally upon the situation. This was prior to the 
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arrival, August 1, of the Emigrant Aid party at the site later to 
be called Lawrence: 

The friends of Freedom are cheered with a hopeful pros- 
pect that liberty will finally triumph in this Territory. We 
believe that there is today a majority of the settlers in favor 
of freedom, and emigration is only just fairly commenced 
from the free States. Three-fourths of those coming from 
Missouri are coming to get away from Slavery, and will, con- 
sequently, vote for Freedom. Some slaveholders have said 
that they were not going to venture into the Territory until 
the question should be decided, and a few slaveholders have 
declared their intention to go for Freedom, for they say the 
price of a few slaves is nothing to them, in comparison to 
the advantages of a free State. Sensible, isn't it? 76 
MendenhalFs statement was more explicit than most evalua- 
tions coming from antislavery men that summer, and coming 
from him, an uncompromising antislavery Quaker, and a sea- 
soned resident of the border country, it was most impressive. 
If this was an accurate judgment as of July, 1854, then how and 
why was this overwhelming sentiment against slavery among 
settlers from Missouri and other slave and border states so 
quickly and generally alienated from the freestate cause? 

The story of the free white- state idea in Kansas territorial 
history has never been worked out as a theme. Two phases of 
it are conspicuous. The first is the attempt to mobilize the free 
white-state sentiment into an organized movement or political 
party in 1854, under the leadership of elements of the Missouri 
border population. The settlers meeting of April 24, 1854, was 
the first overt step found thus far that appears to bear that iden- 
tification. Unfortunately for history, the only record of that 
event available is the hostile reference to its action made by its 
proslavery enemies. This is not the place to undertake the nar- 
rative of this movement, but the persistence of the point of view, 
is evidenced by another denunciation appearing in the Squatter 
Sovereign, March 27, 1855. Kelley's tirade against it was based 
on the erroneous assumption of insincerity in its pretensions, 
and that, in reality, it was a stalking horse for abolitionism: 

The so-called 'Free White State Party, 1 which is properly 
nick- named the 'white- washed Party/ among other principles 
in its so-called platform, proclaims its opposition to the 
settlement of free negroes in Kansas. 
Kelley insisted that this was the same principle used by 
freesoilers in 1820 to delay the admission of Missouri: 

They are of the same opinion still ! Indeed, they think 
negroes a little better than white men ! They are in favor 
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of keeping the poor white Dutchman and Irishman from coming 
among us and enjoying the blessings of our country, while they 
help the meanest negro to run away from his master, and then 
make a hero of him ! 

There is in truth neither honesty nor consistency in their 
professions. With their well known love for the negro, they 
ought not to exclude him from the Territory; and with their 
opinion of his rights as a 'citizen of the United States' they 
cannot do it. 

After the disputed election of a territorial legislature in 
Kansas, March 30, 1855, under antislavery leadership, the free- 
state element declared the legislature and its laws "bogus,* and 
during September organized itself as the Free State Party on 
the single issue. The more radical wing launched the Topeka 
Free State Constitution. At an election, December 15, 1855, 
participated in only by the f reestate party, the constitution was 
adopted and at the same time, as a separate question, the pro- 
posal was endorsed by a vote of three to one to exclude free 
negroes from the state. By the time the Kansas Civil War 
opened in the spring of 1856, conditions had changed. From the 
antislavery side, intolerance gained the ascendancy. Serious 
incidents occurred within the ranks, such as the Laughlin- 
Collins murder case, and the driving out of Martin White. Whe- 
ther fugitives from the fanaticism of antislavery or proslavery 
extremists, the free white-state, or middle interest, found itself 
attacked furiously on two fronts, and besides, they were divided 
among themselves. Free white-state people faced the necessity 
of choosing sides or going into exile. In making this decision, 
between the acceptance of the free negro or slavery, a large 
part of them chose the so-called proslavery party as the lesser 
evil. Thus they remained consistent in their principles of white 
supremacy, even though they changed party. 77 

Conclusion 

Within a few days of President Piercers signature on the 
Nebraska and Kansas act of May 30, 1854, the Independence 
Messenger printed this sobering editorial on the theme of the 
"Settlement in Kansas: * 

We learn, that, since the passage of the Bill, opening this 
Territory to settlement, some three thousand claims have 
been staked off to be occupied by virtue of the bill. We are 
also informed, that many difficulties and furious quarrels 
are arising among the claimants. An individual, whose 
name we did not learn, who has been in the Territory, 
brought the intelligence to our city a day or two since, that 
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in one of these brawls, a few days ago, a person was killed 
by having inflicted on him wounds and chops, which presented 
him in horribly shocking and mutilated condition. 

Wonder if this is just the beginning of good times in the 
new and beautiful Territory, 

We have not yet learned whether the new settlers, those 
who would not hesitate to imbue their hands in their brother's 
blood, emigrated from a Christian or a barbarous land- 
whether from Hindustan, or from the polished shores of Eu- 
ropean refinement. If the innocent soil of the new territory 
is thus to be stained with blood, if it is to present a scene of 
savage ferocity, unknown to the aboriginal tribes, and of 
which they would have been ashamed, then indeed were it 
better had it continued the Territory of Louisiana and re- 
mained in the possession of the power beyond the waters. 78 
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Chapter XVI 

EPILOGUE: 

THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE MECHANIZATION OF SOCIETY 
DURING THE MID -NINE TEE NTH CENTURY 

1. Introduction 

Scientists have established a myth that their fields require an 
order of intelligence superior to that competent for other disci- 
plines, and this is the view especially of those who pursue atomic 
studies. But the historian must remind them that history as in- 
tellectual enterprise is even more difficult and exacting, and on 
occasion, by comparison makes atomic discussions appear rel- 
atively simple. No field requires a greater toughness of intel- 
lectual fiber than history. Sustained effort and precision of 
thought are necessary to master so complicated a historical sit- 
uation as that before the reader. No literary legerdemain or 
over-simplification can save the reader this expenditure of en- 
ergy. 

The reader who has followed the thinking of the men of north- 
western Missouri during these years 1852-1854 must recognize 
its high quality. Although short on formal education, they pos- 
sessed intellectual capacity. Furthermore, the answers to the 
questions posed by their action are not to be found, necessarily, 
in a mere literal reading of the documents. When studied in full 
context, the meaning of the language has been found sometimes 
to have been the opposite of the apparent literal reading. 

In a way, they knew that accurate communication was difficult, 
and that misunderstanding and misinterpretation of current words 
and terms were barriers to understanding. What they did not 
seem to understand, apparently, or only vaguely, was that trans- 
formations were taking place in their own minds as well as in 
the thought of others, that invested old words and forms with new 
and divergent meanings. Often, the more they discussed and de- 
fined, the wider apart they found themselves to be, and the theory 
and practice of discussion as a means for effecting a meeting of 
minds turned out only too often to end in irreconcilable paradox. 
Whether or not the end-product of this process of reanalysis and 
restatement resolved differences of opinion among contempo- 
raries, or aided them in better understanding themselves, these 
efforts to redefine concepts and to clarify thinking, have been 
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of incalculable value to the historian who is thus enabled to go 
behind the stage scenery of conceptual and semantic forms and 
to discover at least some of the realities concealed there. 

Part One: General considerations 
2. Realities of a slave society 

Limitations upon the concept 
of a mature or maturing slave society 

In chapter two, which introduced the reader to northwestern 
Missouri as of the 1850s, the slave system was given a partial 
analysis in relation to the prevailing agricultural cropping pro- 
grams, utilizing primarily data from the printed census returns. 
It was found to be an area of small farms and mixed cropping. 
Only in limited areas, if anywhere, was slavery actually increas- 
ing absolutely as well as relatively. Mostly it was losing out 
relatively, although its nearness in time to pioneer beginnings 
meant a continuation of the process of settling in, and in conse- 
quence a numerical increase in slaves, except in one county 
where slavery declined both relatively and absolutely. 

After writing that description of northwestern Missouri, and 
figuratively standing off and looking at it in perspective, the 
thought intrudes forcibly, whether any part of the slave south of 
1852-1854 would qualify as a stabilized and flowering product of 
a slave-based society. Certainly Virginia, Maryland, and Dela- 
ware, where the system was of as great an age chronologically 
as any where, could not qualify. In the Chesapeake Bay area 
slavery as an institution was definitely on the decline, and a sub- 
stantial portion of its slave production had been moved south- 
westward. The Carolinas and Georgia, if not in advanced stages 
of decline, were certainly on the defensive. For the most part, 
Kentucky and Tennessee had been settled after the American 
Revolution and the slave plantation society was not really estab- 
lished until after the War of 1812. The Kentucky system was on 
the defensive if not in advanced stages of decline. In 1852, ex- 
cept for New Orleans and a few other water served centers, the 
occupation of the Gulf states as a whole was between 25 and 50 
years duration. It would be interesting to know how many plan- 
tations and what proportion, absolutely and relatively, in each of 
these slave states had been slave operated as a plantation unit 
for as long as 25 years, or 50 years respectively. The figures 
in either category would be astonishingly small, and particularly 
so for any but the Atlantic coast communities of the Atlantic 
states that traced their origins back into English colonial begin- 
nings. 
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To the European and Asiatic historian the most conspicuous 
fact about the history of the United States is its brevity. In fact, 
according to their standards, it possesses little more than the 
status of current events whose sources are too incomplete, and 
time perspective too short to qualify as history. Not so with its 
own nationals, who thus far have written its history almost ex- 
clusively, and have taken themselves so seriously, in captivity 
to their brief past, that they are prone to interpret the history 
of the United States not only as general history, but as the uni- 
versal history of mankind, a la Turner, recapitulated as the 
American tabloid, illustrated to conserve time and energy. Many 
go so far as to regard it virtually as universal sociology, a case 
study illustrating general social laws in action. 

Among the slave grown crops, tobacco production had the 
longest history, but in any case the land area occupied by this 
crop was limited and selective, confined mostly to the middle 
states or upper south. Most difficult of realization is the fact 
that cotton was a newcomer, and the cotton regime of 1852 was 
of not more than one generation in duration. Short staple, or up- 
land cotton was made profitable by the cotton gin whose invention 
date was 1793. The upland cotton boom, the drives westward 
from the Atlantic Piedmont to east central Texas and northward 
from the Gulf to the climatic limits of its culture, occurred most- 
ly between the War of 1812 and 1852-forty years. The whole 
phenomenon fell within the adult lifetime of the generation of '82. 
The younger generation, Jefferson Davis, Alexander H. Stephen, 
Robert E. Lee, William L. Yancy, R. B. Rhett, and David R. At- 
chison, were each in his own way, anachronisms, foundlings de- 
posited upon the threshold of a mechanized society. 

The Missouri society was as of about the same immature age, 
but on account of its northern geographical location, even more 
insecure and experimental. Definitely, climate eliminated the 
major cropping foundation of the slave system, and there was 
increasing doubt about the substantial success of tobacco and 
hemp. Insecurity was the most conspicuous characteristic of 
the Missouri slave society. 

Nature of society 

In the free states there was a fundamental agreement on the 
several major features of society; the individual, private prop- 
erty, Protestant religious and ethical values, corporate econom- 
ic organization, and mechanization by steam power. Of course 
there was some dissatisfaction about the details, especially 
with respect to the last two, but there was no substantial con- 
certed action looking to the elimination of any major institution. 
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In the slave states there was fundamental disagreement about 
the internal structure of its own society. Superficially, the first 
four points enumerated were similar at the South, but certainly 
Yankee ingenuity with the mechanization of society was generally 
absent or only scantily represented. Under the slave system, 
physical artisan skills, so far as represented, were divided be- 
tween slave classes and subordinate free classes; rivals, but 
with little incentive to generate an artisan curiosity for devising 
new ways of doing things. Of course, the non-participating mas- 
ter class could make little contribution, and slave labor generally 
was discouraged from breaking the uniformity of the work pattern. 

More fundamental, however, to the problem at hand, the slave 
states were divided about the nature of the human person and of 
private property. It was not a society in which labor and produc- 
tive property were distinct, one active, the other passive. Slave 
labor was property, because the person of the slave was proper- 
ty, and so far as the labor of the South was performed by slaves, 
both land and labor were passive. At the same time the slave 
was a human person and subject to law and ethics relating to per- 
sons. The law and ethics of persons and of property did not mix, 
even among members of the slave society. This confusion over 
persons and property kept the slave society at war within itself. 
This fact could not be better illustrated than by Miller's editorial 
of November 10, 1854 in defense of slave property, but arguing 
that the spread of slavery was benefiting the negro and preparing 
him for emancipation according to God's plan. 

A third distinct factor in the confusion was the non-slavehold- 
ing majority who must be kept subordinate, also, to and by the 
slaveholding class. The most potent weapon for maintaining that 
dominance was the fact of the race difference as the alternate to 
slavery. The second major influence was outside meddling in a 
situation that was highly explosive under the tensions of its own 
internal social conflicts. Such outside influence only hardened 
the resentments and increased the rigidity of the social structure 
against any kind of change. The New Hampshire State Democratic 
Convention resolutions of 1846 had recognized this tendency 
"rather to fasten than to destroy the bonds of the enslaved." 

3. The race question: choices 

In the event of the emancipation of slaves there were, in the 
simplest possible form of analysis, three possibilities from 
which to choose for the solution of the race question; (1) a mixed 
racial society; (2) African colonization; (3) white supremacy based 
upon segregation in one of three forms. To most people, both 
north and south, the first was unacceptable. The second was 
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highly acceptable, but proved impracticable. As of the 1850s, 
except for a very few extremists, the solution narrowed down to 
a choice of forms of segregation, isolation of free negroes, or 
slavery. Geographical isolation of free negroes took the form 
of exclusion of free negroes from free states. Manifestly, that 
was applicable only to a few states and was especially attractive 
to new territories, but as a general solution was an absurdity 
because there was no place within the United States for them to 
be segregated. Either the negro must be moved or the white 
people emigrate. Isolation might be achieved by the creation of 
a bi-racial society, and to a certain extent that was being done, 
but placed the free negro in a subordinate position. Reduced to 
this order of reality, the negro remained in slavery as the most 
effective method of segregation even though probably more than 
eighty per cent of the white population of the slave states were 
without slaves and there is reason to believe a large part of them 
were definitely antislavery as a matter of principle. 

4. Sectionalism: limitations upon the concept of, 
The South 

There was no real unity of culture in either of the so-called 
sections, North or South, and the perpetuation of that fiction is a 
major barrier to intelligent reconsideration of the history of the 
mid-nineteenth century. In the southern United States, the only 
influence that could be alleged as a basis for unity was defense of 
the slave system, but even that was largely offset by the diversity 
of reasons for supporting slavery. Although varying widely, pos- 
sibly less than eighty per cent of the white population of the slave 
states were actually identified with ownership of slaves. But for 
one single issue, they would have been better off with slavery 
abolished, and there is sound evidence that this fact was widely, 
if not generally, understood by contemporaries, although only 
slightly by historians. The race question, what would happen to 
slaves upon manumission, was the stumbling block, and contrary 
to the economic determinists, the reasons were only incidentally 
economic. The non-slaveholding white population was conspicu- 
ously antinegro. That is why an analysis of this and other of the 
divergent reasons for defending the southern slave society reveal 
the fatal weakness of any substantial reality of southern unity and 
southern nationality the only factors that held the slave society 
of the southern states together were negative. They voted their 
resentments. Or to put the matter differently, stripped of the 
slavery question and those issues uniquely related to it, these 
southern states possessed no basis for a positive or constructive 
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body of policies. In the sense in which the geographers use the 
term region, those states could not qualify, and as their political 
sectionalism was derived from the slave question, that is ruled 
out as a foundation for regionalism. Economic interest, agricul- 
ture, mining, and other extractive industries, commerce, manu- 
facturing, afforded no basis for unity. Quite the contrary. The 
South' s intellectual talents were little available for business, 
technology, science and creative thought, because they had more 
and more been enlisted in wasting energy on the defense of 
slavery. 

The North 

The diversity of the free states was more obvious, because 
there was no characteristic such as slavery to impose control- 
ling reasons for evasion. With canals, and later railroads, New 
England's agricultural population suffered greatly to the attrac- 
tion of factories and to the West, and it could not compete with 
western agricultural products, once cheap transportation was 
provided. Atlantic seaboard commercial cities had suffered 
from the recent emergence to positions of dominance by interior 
manufacturing cities. Coal, iron, and railroads added further a 
major stimulus to the uncertainties of a revolutionary spacial 
reorientation of every major community in that area from Maine 
to the Mississippi river. The factory system was creating a 
growing industrial wage earning element in the population at 
some points. The congestion in cities brought to a focus all the 
problems associated with urbanization. Divers immigrant cul- 
tures were imported from Europe. Intellectual, artistic and re- 
ligious ferment, in spite of wishful thinking, hopeful of a unique 
American national culture, achieved only the confusion of eclec- 
tic conglomerates, but not synthesis. 

A Middle section 

The concept of a middle section, and therefore three sections, 
would be easier to defend than two sections. Nowhere were in- 
ternal diversities greater. Almost, they might constitute a unity 
derived from diversity as the feature distinguishing it from both 
the Upper North or the Deep South. It was there that the race 
question was most critical, both north and south of the Mason 
and Dixon line, the natural trend being toward a free white-state, 
that is, antislavery and antinegro, and in any case, white suprem- 
acy even if the only method of maintaining it was by accepting 
slavery. 
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The East and the West 

Furthermore, there was no consistent East- West sectionalism. 
Numerous appeals were made to the West to act as- a unit in de- 
fense of its supposed interest, but without avail. What were its 
interests as a unit? Did it have any? There was much talk 
about it, but the exceptions were more conspicuous than the al- 
leged rule. Votes in congress were deceptive, and the historian 
must go behind those votes to find just how confused the sentiment 
was. More fundamental to the substance of history was the trans- 
formation in internal structure of society which must be ap- 
proached from an analysis of the capacity of men to realize the 
potentials of existing but latent resources. 1 

5. Multidimensional space in 
geographical and historical thought 

What is civilization, so-called, but the mark of the difference 
between man and the other animals? Man possesses the capacity 
for purposive action; planning, choice, and execution of ideas. 
Man is the active force and the earth and its animal and plant 
life are passive recipients of man's action. All the physical 
world is potentially at his command, not only the surface in the 
two-dimensional sense, but the lithosphere and its outer envelops, 
the hydrosphere, and the stratosphere no one knows yet how 
much beyond a truly multidimensional space. The command of 
all this goes to those who are most inventive and efficient in con- 
verting these potentialities into usable natural resources. Con- 
trary to the idea of the closed frontier of Turner, and the closed 
world of Mackinder, this concept recognizes space as open with- 
out known limits unless the mind of man is limited in its capacity 
to discover new properties in the earth. 

Land in the two-dimensional sense of surface geography, which 
became so widely available to men of western Europe through the 
age of discovery in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is among 
the lowest forms, culturally and technologically, of man's exploi- 
tations of space. So-called population pressure upon natural re- 
sources and space, if and when it threatens or occurs, is merely 
an evidence and admission of technological backwardness and in- 
adequacy in discovery and exploitation of new properties of space. 
That is, properties new to man. During this mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, and as applying to the Nebraska question, there was no 
"population pressure" in the sense of overpopulation. That is, 
no one in the United States was starving or was threatened with 
starvation because of lack of land upon which food could be grown. 
The demand for the opening of Nebraska represents other aspects 
of pressure for man's expanding utilization of space. 



The distinguishing characteristic of man is his "divine dis- 
content* with things as they are; the inner drive to find the 
means to achieve what appears to him a more efficient utiliza- 
tion of human energy, or merely to satisfy his unsatiable curi- 
osity. Mechanically-powered technology, the railroad, for in- 
stance, was placing emphasis upon iron, coal, and steam, a 
three-dimensional space, while the traditional farmer found that 
the more primitive two-dimensional space, associated with the 
moving frontier of agricultural settlement, was making easily 
accessible land not before exploited under a water-communica- 
tion technology, land that could now be reached by the new rail 
technology. With these instruments at his command, the farmer 
was undertaking the discovery of the unknown properties of the 
grassland, superior in many respects to the forest lands. 

6. The human person in society 

The trend in displacement of muscle power by mechanical 
power introduced a substantially new statement of the problem 
of human freedom. What of the trend already sharply apparent 
of the growing subserviency of the human person to mechanical 
power and to the machine, or in different language, the place of 
the human person in a mechanized society. This was the major 
issue of the immediate future for modern man. 

Important, but much less vital than the problem of mechani- 
zation was that of the influx into the United States, in volume, of 
European immigration during the middle years of the nineteenth 
century. This was the American phase of the new accent 
throughout the world upon the conflict of cultures, "races," and 
nationalities, stimulated sharply by the communications revolu- 
tion and mechanization of society. The American, or know- 
nothing political party was a peculiarly national influence, there- 
fore, in an atmosphere of heightening tension over slavery. The 
logical contradictions of these manifestations of Anglo-Saxon 
supremacy, as distinguished from mere white supremacy, may 
be illustrated conveniently by the case of Amos Lawrence, of 
Boston, an active know-nothing, and an antislavery advocate, 
treasurer of the New England Emigrant Aid Company, the emi- 
grant movement that founded the town of Lawrence, Kansas. 
Lawrence's position was quite different from that of Atchison 
and Kelley, both proslavery men, who were also hostile to the 
Irish and the Germans. 

Of the three problems of human freedom, the machine, "race" 
and culture conflicts, and slavery, in that order of descending 
magnitude, abolition of slavery was nearest of realization. Why, 
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when humanitarian success appeared so near, and so convenient- 
ly and appropriately through the operation of impersonal forces 
of man's constructive potentiality, did the whole controversy 
suddenly take on the character of national tragedy on that issue, 
resort to the destruction and degradation of war, and become a 
smoke-screen behind which the other issues were very nearly 
blotted out of public consciousness? 

Probably the fugitive slave law of 1850 provided more than 
any other single event the background for Mrs. Stowe's remark- 
able book, and its climax in Eliza's successful flight across the 
river, etc. Uncle Tom's Cabin was a vivid statement of the per- 
sonal aspect of the problem of human slavery, but after the de- 
cision against the peculiar institution had already been pro- 
nounced by modern man. The book stimulated the final patho- 
logical outburst of excitement which found satiety in mobocracy, 
in executing the verdict by joining the hue and cry for the grati- 
fication of being in on the kill justified under the sadistic appeal 
to the Biblical verse about there being no remission of sin with- 
out the shedding of blood. 

This national diversion of blood letting obscured, but did not 
stop mechanization nor the influx of more diverse immigration. 
The historian's business is to penetrate this smoke screen to be 
sure he knows what was going on behind the conceptual and se- 
mantic forms, which so fanatically talked in the language of free- 
dom, but so often meant something quite otherwise. 

7. "Cultural federalism" 

R. F. Nichols' contention is substantially valid, so far as it 
goes, that the historical tradition of the United States as a feder- 
ation of States possesses only a limited validity. For the decade 
of the 1850s, Nichols emphasized the concept that "cultural fed- 
eralism i s a primary fact in American history, too little appre- 
ciated and therefore clamoring for understanding." 2 The indi- 
vidual was not a member of a state or section so much as of cul- 
tural groups, interests, or points of view, and such divisions 
were not necessarily, or even probably, geographically coinci- 
dent, nor representative of a particular "class" or segment of 
society. The individual's identification with any group was lim- 
ited to particular interests not necessarily generally shared by 
his community, state or section. For different purposes, there- 
fore, the individual was identified with several distinct but some- 
times overlapping aggregations of people. The interpretation of 
history of this order of complexity is difficult indeed, but that 
very difficulty is a challenge to undertake, in an orderly, opera- 
tional fashion the analysis and interpretation of this period of 
history. 



8. Nationalism 

Historically and legally, these United States were the product 
of a federation of states, and the controversies over jurisdiction 
of the general government and the states followed the familiar 
pattern of such political devices of divided jurisdiction. But that 
is only a part of the story. Nationalism and national states are 
a dominant fact of modern history and at no time more signifi- 
cantly than in the nineteenth century, aided by the communica- 
tion revolution aspect of the mechanization of society under me- 
chanical power. The national unification process, cultural, emo- 
tional, political, economic, and technological was in the balance 
in Germany, Italy, and the United States during the decade of the 
1850s, exhausting critically all resources of persuasion, short 
of outright coercion, in the drive toward fulfillment. Opposed to 
the implications of nationality, centralization, and uniformity 
was urgency for vindication of the right to self-determination of 
personality and of locality. 

In relations with the outside world on a political level, the 
people of the United States manifested at least three levels or 
types of nationalist attitudes. Political independence in the fam- 
ily of nations was associated with the Fourth of July and the 
Eighth of January celebrations, which was more pro- American 
than anti-British. However, when the Irish joined in such dem- 
onstrations, they might become more anti-British than pro- 
American. Manifest Destiny, on a Western Hemisphere basis, 
was another thing, belief in the fulfillment of the plans of Prov- 
idence that the United States occupy all of North America from 
the Arctic Circle to the Isthmus of Panama. A still larger scope 
of national mission was involved in Asia and the Near East, with 
the Hawaiian Islands and Alaska as the stepping stones to the 
Western Pacific Area and Asiatic leadership. The Pacific rail- 
road, Isthmian canal, and railroad policy, Caribbean dominance, 
steamship subsidy, naval expansion, were all related ideas. In 
numbers of different combinations of opposition, advocacy, and 
interest rivalries the mathematical probabilities were very 
nearly fulfilled. 

In the area of economic nationalism, often closely related to 
political nationalism, tariff policy, ship subsidies, internal im- 
provements of the several varieties were conspicuous among 
certain groups in all sections, and without any consistency of 
pattern. Banking monopoly had been defeated under Jackson, but 
continued whig efforts at recharter kept the issue alive, even 
the state bank of Missouri versus a free banking law kept the 
issue alive at the state level. 

The problem of centralization, especially in the area of 
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governmental administration, appeared as a major menace to 
freedom. Concern was expressed over the power of the revenue 
system; the army, through its several civilian activities, rivers 
and harbors, exploration, surveys, even farming activities at 
Fort Leavenworth; the land office, and the Indian service. The 
Pacific railroad proposals in particular, revealed another men- 
ace in those that proposed federal construction and operation; 
some said in the states and territories, some limited federal 
activities to the territories. The outright opposition denied fed- 
eral rights in both areas. A threat to science was raised by the 
federal monopoly inherent in the scientific surveys, the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and the West Point monopoly written into the 
Pacific Railroad Survey authorization of 1853. 

Outside of any implication of federal governmental action, a 
cultural nationalism found widespread expression in various 
fields of artistic, intellectual, and religious activities. There 
were aggressive advocates of a national literature, painting, 
music, architecture and of cultural as well as of political inde- 
pendence. The great influx of Irish and European immigrants 
appeared to some native Americans to threaten such independence 
in religion, the Catholic church representing European control. 

That artificial political boundaries of the several states were 
meaningless in connection with many, if not most of these mani- 
festations of nationalism, as distinguished from federalism, 
would scarcely seem to need elaboration. Nevertheless, the fed- 
eral government and the states were pawns in the transforma- 
tion that was working itself out toward a unitary nationalism 
this United States-and the communication revolution was accel- 
erating the process to crisis proportions. The more intensively 
this whole situation is studied the more baffling becomes the 
question why the slavery issue should have been magnified into 
virtually the single issue of the day. True, however, is the fact 
that the long agitation of the slavery issue had given it a certain 
general familiarity among the whole population, and therefore a 
basis for exploitation not available in the many other more novel 
problems pressing as insistently, or more so, for answers. 

Beyond traditional conflict between the general government 
and the states, other factors made their peculiar contribution to 
the newer phenomena of cultural federalism. Cultural speciali- 
zations within society, particularly those associated with science 
and technology, or regional interests cutting across artificial 
political boundaries, were also conspicuous facts which did not 
necessarily possess any national significance, and in truth, might 
be quite opposed to nationalism. In any case these influences 
tended to expose the artificialities of political boundary lines and 
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jurisdictions, and to neutralize them by many devices of evasion, 
not by premeditation, but by accumulation of practices. The sig- 
nificant aspect of the decade of the 1850s was that much of this 
unconscious ecological, social process had reached a point where 
deliberate institutionalization of the revolution was being voiced 
with increasing frequency and from forces supported by power 
to control. 

Even within the area of the slavery controversy itself, defense 
of slavery was not to be equated with state rights. Where the 
slaveholding states were on the aggressive, they were nationalist 
in tendency, and the free states took the opposite position of state 
rights. Where the antislavery- abolition crusade was on the 
march it tended to be nationalist, and the defense of the slave 
states was a resort to state rights. There were exceptions but 
these general propositions indicate an important and significant 
tendency. Both of these conditions were operating simultaneous- 
ly. In many respects the only uniform principle operating was 
that of seeking effective power. 

The doctrine of non-intervention of the federal government in 
the territories, in extreme form insisted upon the obligation of 
the federal government to protect slave property there. In the 
Dred Scott case of 1857, the majority of the judges were of the 
opinion that slavery was national. The fugitive slave law of 1850 
was unquestionably constitutional. Yet immediately upon its 
enactment, Vermont passed her personal liberty law, and in 1854, 
after the Missouri Compromise repeal excitement, several other 
free states followed. The purpose was the nullification by the 
states of the federal fugitive law. In March 1854, in Wisconsin, 
a slave was rescued at Milwaukee, and for participation in this 
proceeding, Sherman M. Booth was prosecuted before the United 
States District Court. The Supreme Court of Wisconsin set him 
free in a writ of habeas corpus action on the ground that the 
fugitive slave act was unconstitutional. He was indicted, found 
guilty in January 1855, but was again released as before. The 
dispute dragged on, the United States Supreme Court assuming 
jurisdiction in March 1857, and in December 1858 reversed the 
decision of the Wisconsin Supreme Court. The legislature of 
Wisconsin passed resolutions similar to the Kentucky resolutions 
of 1798 nullifying the act of congress. On the other hand the 
more conservative antislavery leaders conceived the strategy 
that antislavery must be kept identified with the national idea, 
and slavery with state rights. 3 As a matter of history that was 
the alignment upon which the American Civil War was fought, 
and helps to explain why the stereotype developed that the atti- 
tude had always been that way. 
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The concept of a national entity had grown to the point where 
the original compact principle of a federation of states was no 
longer really discussable. The old language was still used, but 
only among a few a minority-did it really possess an active 
present meaning. Federation of sovereign states had silently 
given way to a national unitary state, in which the historic " state* 
localities had really retired to a status of local administration, 
subdivisions, autonomous in only a limited and constantly nar- 
rowing area. Nationalism is conspicuously a psychological state 
not necessarily supported by substantive law, and in this instance 
the substantive law was in arrears of the psychological fact. Ag- 
gressive assertions of state rights during the 1850s were only 
appeals to a dead past that had little active meaning to the pres- 
ent of 1850 empty phrases. Atchison's attitude of injured inno- 
cence, insisting such protests were not treason, were tacit ad- 
missions of this fact. Otherwise, why did he feel the necessity 
of undertaking so elaborate a defense? Why did he not flatly as- 
sert the right of secession, without apology, at the discretion of 
the state? The nature of his defense, as well as his admission 
that he was wronged by the charge of treason was conclusive 
proof that he himself recognized that loyalty to the Union na- 
tional patriotism was paramount. And this was prior to the 
American Civil War, the war of American National Unification, 
that completed the effective transformation of these United States 
into this United States, one and indivisible. 

ITieTeal problem of the mid-century was badly fumbled, under 
captivity to the empty forms. Nevertheless the issue was real, 
and the substance was present in all the discussions of self-de- 
termination, regardless of their several forms, and the central 
issue was how the individual, the locality; and minority groups 
could be protected effectively from the dictation of a majority in 
a national unitary state. But the issue was complicated and con- 
fused by the delusive historic forms of federalism. 

Part Two: Missouri considerations, 
particularly northwestern Missouri 

9. Settler decisions on local institutions, 
content of the idea 

As posited for the guidance of the reader in the opening chap- 
ter of this book, the concept of self-determination the right to 
be let alone included the freedom of the individual from any 
rigid social conformity, the freedom of the locality from outside 
controls, and freedom of the present generation from time-bind- 
ing decisions of a prior generation in which it had not participated. 
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Clearly, there was more to the issue of settler determination of 
local institutions than a convenient, though supposedly purely 
selfish, rationalization of the desire to make Nebraska a slave 
state. Miller had stated the matter succinctly: 

The truth is, Congress never had any business to interfere 
with slavery one way or the other, and they might with the 
same propriety, impose restrictions upon States applying for 
admission into the Union in reference to interest laws, bank- 
ing, their criminal codes, or any other peculiar notion of 
State policy, as with reference to slavery. 4 
Mechanization of society introduced several new aspects of 
the old issue of centralization as against local autonomy, or 
placed a different emphasis upon the old issues. The tendencies 
toward centralization of power, private and public, under the in- 
fluence of the new communication system, struck at news control 
and dissemination of intelligence by telegraph, and by railroad, 
as well as by newspapers and books printed by new steam press- 
es. Compulsory public education, especially on the New England 
model, challenged private schools. Also, the issue of freedom 
of science was raised in connection with federal scientific work, 
and particularly the Pacific Railroad Surveys upon which the 
West Point trained army topographical engineers were alleged 
to hold the monopoly. 

Centralization as against local and individual action was 
raised in the economic sphere by federal and state participation 
in business, and by the spread of the private corporation as an 
instrument for operating large enterprises. The Pacific railroad 
again made the issues concrete. Some proposed that the federal 
government construct and operate although others stopped with 
government construction. In a lesser way the state governments 
posed the same issue. But one conspicuous alternative to any 
direct government participation was the giant private corpora- 
tion. These proposals as applied to the Pacific railroad project 
would not have been so meaningful to that generation, however, 
had they not met the problems of growing corporate power in 
many other ways in the several states. In an explosive manner 
the problem of corporate power was injected into the Kansas 
question when, in the spring of 1854, the states of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut issued a succession of charters to the group 
which became the New England Emigrant Aid Company. Besides 
making profits as a business enterprise, this corporation's major 
object was to determine and control the institutions of Kansas, 
and then transfer its activities to other areas, territories, or 
states. The fact that the most explosive aspect of this "foreign" 
corporation touched upon the slavery question should not blind 
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the historian to the fact that this was a portent of the many as- 
pects of conflict of authority over interstate activities of business 
corporations of all kinds. 

Other economic issues, to which the individual and the locality 
were sensitive, included such policies as tariff, banking, national 
bankruptcy laws, ship subsidies in foreign trade in support of 
monopolies and of power politics abroad. Internal improvements 
in their several aspects were an old story, but nevertheless of 
particular importance to this era, when, in contrast with Clay's 
historic distribution bills, Douglas linked his other major meas- 
ures with his tonnage dues proposal to be administered on a state 
compact basis as an antidote to the further extension of federal 
authority. 

Land policy also raised the issues of local autonomy, because 
the Bennett and Dix land grant bills would have aggravated the 
exercise of power by one state within the jurisdiction of another 
state imperium in imperio. Furthermore, resentment was 
aroused by the compulsory equalitarianism which required the 
acceptance of foreigners as eligible for land under the land dis- 
posal laws on the same terms as citizens. The Nebraska ques- 
tion introduced its particular land problems in the controversy 
over the unassigned lands beyond the reservations of the emi- 
grant tribes. 

Moral issues and compulsion were associated with several 
subjects emotionally charged: the liquor question, especially in 
its prohibition form; polygamy; religion; and finally, the slavery 
question. All of the major Protestant churches, except one or 
two, had split on slavery. Thus the activities of northern churches 
and ministers in slave states were always open to suspicion. 

Again and again the thought recurred among the people of west- 
ern Missouri, that they were living in the midst of social revolu- 
tion that challenged their sense of fundamental values. Not al- 
ways, but often, an analysis of specific tensions led unmistakably 
into some aspect of the differential between a free and a slave so- 
ciety in response to mechanization under the impact of mechani- 
cal power, with the disadvantage to the latter. Thus the self -de- 
terminism of the Compromise Measures of 1850, when extension 
to Nebraska was proposed, was favorably received on the border, 
irrespective of the slavery issue, and meant more, much more, 
to western people than the recognition of a right to decide the 
slavery question. To be quite candid, the slavery agitation had 
been reopened by the campaign of 1852, with its finality planks. 
To emphasize that point, it is well to remember that the attempt 
to swallow the fugitive slave act in that campaign killed the whig 
party, and administered the death blow to the democratic party as 
well. 418 



Douglas* Illinois State Fair speech, of October 3, 1854, had 
expressed quite effectively his interpretation of self-government. 

Now why are not the Nebraska Emigrants capable of self- 
government? Where did they come from? From all the old 
States. Were they not capable when they went, or did they 
lose their knowledge by crossing the Missouri river. 
To Douglas and many proponents of the Compromise Measures 
of 1850, self-government was the central issue. The repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise involved only a choice in procedure 
to reconcile political conflict, without effecting any real change 
in the realities of the situation. After January 23, 1854, Douglas, 
Atchison, and Dixon, each for different reasons, insisted upon 
outright repeal. Atchison and Dixon as proslavery proponents, 
but Douglas as a responsible political party leader bent upon 
compromising extremes. In any case, regardless of motives, 
overt repeal put both sides of the controversy on notice. With 
the free state advantage inherent in the situation, why did not 
the antislavery- abolition states welcome the Douglas procedure 
and reward him with hero-worship for pointing up the issue in 
their favor? In that case, as Sheahan pointed out, the slave 
states would have heaped denunciations upon Douglas. The point 
may be carried one step farther. Why denounce Douglas for div- 
ision of Nebraska into two territories? Why did they fail to see 
their potential advantage and insist upon three or five, each of 
which would have been a free state? 

Self-determination as involved in the repeal issue involved 
freedom in the theoretical sense that bears significantly upon 
the theory of history freedom of the individual, of locality, and 
of time freedom of the individual from compulsory social uni- 
formity, of locality from centralized compulsion, and of the then- 
present time from the bonds of the past, from the "dead hand," 
from decisions in which living persons did not participate, and 
in which they had no voice and to which as governed they had not 
given their voluntary consent. How can the equilibrium be ef- 
fected between the unchanging historical past and the changing 
present? Although the theoretical aspects of the argument on 
both sides were fumbled badly all around, and not applied consis- 
tently to other problems, yet the perspective is quite clear once 
the issues are disentangled from those things which are irrel- 
evant. 

10. What kind of state 
would settler decisions have made of Nebraska? 

Starting again with the situation at the time of the St. Joseph 
Nebraska delegate convention, and of Douglas' Nebraska bill and 
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report of January 4, 1854, it is pertinent to examine with care 
and discrimination the evidence that has been assembled in the 
several different contexts of the preceding chapters in order to 
determine as exactly as possible just what the possibilities were 
concerning freedom and slavery in Nebraska undivided, or Kan- 
sas after the division. What kind of state would the setters have 
made, had no controversy over the repeal been aroused to fruit 
in eastern determination to control Kansas affairs? 

So far as western Missouri might have been 'able to control 
the situation, that is the first center of interest. How did western 
Missouri of 1853 view the probabilities and why? Was Missouri 
committed to slavery per se, especially northwestern Missouri? 
Was Missouri, and again northwestern Missouri especially, con- 
vinced that slavery could actively flourish in Nebraska undivided, 
or in Kansas? Was the Missouri interest in making Nebraska 
and Kansas proslavery, primarily if not exclusively defensive 
an insurance policy to protect Missouri's slave property? Could 
a nominally proslavery Kansas without a dominant slave interest 
have been maintained? Which was more important in Missouri 
thinking and emotions, slavery or the free negro the race ques- 
tion? Which was more important to Missouri, the Pacific rail- 
road and related benefits in cities, commerce, manufacturing, 
and power of geographical position, or the slave system in Mis- 
souri and in Nebraska undivided, or in Kansas? How far did the 
rise of mechanical power over muscle power, the influence of 
technology and lightfooted men, weigh in Missouri calculations? 
The answers to most of these questions cannot be given in alto- 
gether conclusive terms. If the trend of answers to the foregoing 
questions is against slavery and in favor of mechanical power, 
how can Missouri's violent defense of slavery in the Kansas con- 
troversy and in the Civil War be explained? 

A very brief recapitulation of evidence, otherwise scattered 
through the book because used earlier primarily for topical nar- 
rative purposes, brings the same facts into a sharper focus for 
the present purpose. Holly's Farmers' Creed of November 8, 
1851 was too obviously a small free farmer's agricultural philos- 
ophy to require a label. tf We believe in small farms and thorough 
cultivation." Holly's homestead editorial of June 5, 1852 praised 
Andrew Johnson, and "free homes for every free man," and W. P. 
Hall for his speech in congress in support of the homestead bill. 
In that speech, April 20, 1852, Hall had championed two classes 
of people in particular; the industrial worker, who found difficul- 
ty in supporting a family and saving enough to buy a farm under 
preemption conditions at wages of fifty cents per day, and for- 
eigners: "But foreigners will settle the public lands. Be it so. 
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There was a time when every white man was a foreigner." 

Both W. P. Hall, and S. L. Leonard argued homesteads in be- 
half of the very poor, to enable them to make a start; not as a 
panacea to provide all potential farm families with a competence. 
This is a crucial distinction, and one that does not appear in the 
historical literature of land policy. Preemption was designed, 
as they argued, for those who had a little cash to buy a farm. But 
without a homestead act, that in theory should have met the needs 
of the very poor, the preemption law was obliged to serve both 
groups. Auction and cash sales afforded opportunity for men with 
larger capital. Theoretically, the residence and improvement 
requirements were expected to prevent abuses and to insure that 
entrymen of either the homestead or the preemption class would 
be actual operating resident farmers. The unpleasant fact that 
the plans, when enacted into law, did not work out according to 
such an ideal was not so much any defect in the law as in other 
considerations. A major reason for abuses lay in the prevailing 
human behavior, where absence of disapproving public opinion 
provided no decisive sanctions requisite for good conduct, re- 
gardless of penalties enacted into statutes. From the standpoint 
of unworkability, the spread between the ideal and the reality 
was too great. The price of land was the smallest item of money 
cost which the poor of the east lacked for making a farm on the 
public lands, even if they had actually desired a rural home. 
Mechanization of society was making the city too attractive, in 
variety and diversity of opportunity for rurality to compete. Such 
considerations as these, however, should not confuse the issue 
as it was being argued on the Missouri border. 

The problem of the prairie was discussed directly during 1851 
and 1852. Fencing was of particular concern and a description 
of a sod-fencer revealed more, much more, than the immediate 
subject under consideration: 

We saw landed on our wharf, a few days ago, a 'patent 
sod -fencer/ which was something of a curiosity to us 'un- 
sophisticated' natives. Its structure is complicated, so much 
so, as to deter us from any attempt at description, but we are 
satisfied that it will perform well. We learn from Mr. John 
McPike, the owner, that it requires eight-horse power to 
work it, and will put up a half-mile of fencing per day. Mr. 
McPike intends using it upon his prairie farm in this county, 
where many of our citizens will have an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the performance of one of the most singular and in- 
genious importations of Yankeedom. 5 

The technology of Yankeedom ! Was it envy, or jealousy, on 
the part of the "unsophisticated natives? 11 It was left-handed 
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admission of the inferiority of Missouri technology. K it were 
but a single, isolated instance, it would have no particular mean- 
ing, but in the 1850s it was peculiarly significant, because, in 
one manner or another, in contrast with the non- slave holding 
peoples, in various unique forms, a similar attitude found ex- 
pression throughout most of the slaveholding area of the United 
States. A recapitulation of these, each in its proper context, 
would only cumulate the impact. 

But continuing the grassland innovations, a Sentinel corre- 
spondent took a more optimistic view in offering an answer to the 
question "Why are not our Prairies settled?" 

We know it was once thought that the difficulty of procuring 
material for fencing would retard for a long time, the settle- 
ment of the prairies, in this, and the adjoining States; And 
the difficulty even in this day of improvement seems to some 
persons insurmountable. Notwithstanding, many are advanc- 
ing and overcoming these apparent obstacles, and actually 
make more show for a farm when hauling rails and building 
material from five to ten miles, than those who settle on and 
are required to clear timbered lands. And cases are known, 
where settlers on the prairie have paid, from the products of 
the soil enclosed, for expensive fencing of large fields, before 
the settler with equal force in timber could make a respectable 
field by the tedious process of clearing. But the borders of 
all our prairies where timber is now available, are settled and 
teeming with busy agriculturists. Many devices being tried 
for fencing, by those who are advanced still farther into the 
prairie, and all who have not much timber, such as ditching, 
hedging, banking, etc., and have mostly concluded, that the 
only way to renew their fences economically, and advance 
their improvements profitably, will be, to raise timber on the 
ground, which can be done from black locust in about twenty 
years. 

But for cheap, quick fencing, "of endless duration/ the writer 
advocated the osage orange hedge. He estimated that a quart of 
seed would produce a half-mile of fence, and 16,000 growing 
plants would enclose a quarter-section farm. Thus with seed at 
$5 per gallon, and plants at $3 to $5 per thousand, a quarter sec- 
tion could be fenced in the first instance for $5, and in the second 
for $50 to$80. 6 

So much for some significant rural aspects of western Missou- 
ri. What about Missouri cities? What were their ambitions? 7 
The Gazette listed the several business houses in operation at 
the opening of 1852, including the number of firms offering the 
services of skilled artisans. Then, in another issue, a list was 
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compiled of the kinds of manufacturing needed: cotton goods for 
everyday use; implements of husbandry, mills, threshing ma- 
chines, reapers, and carding machines; manufactures for daily 
requirements, lard, oil, soap, and brooms; a harness shop, 
blacksmiths, and carpenters; and especially a foundry and ma- 
chine shop. A special issue was made of the foundry and ma- 
chine shop because St. Louis, 600 miles by river, was the nearest 
point for such services. The breaking of even a simple casting 
on a machine imposed closing down operations for weeks for re- 
pairs. 8 This list of manufacturing establishments was practical 
and realistic. Unless an exception might be made of cotton mills 
for which raw materials were not produced in the area, there 
was nothing on the list that could be considered as in the nature 
of a boomer industry. Even such minimum industries called for 
skilled labor, which was not available. 

A year and a half later, the Liberty Tribune, October 21, 1853, 
discussed the future in connection with the assumption of success 
of the Nebraska movement: 

In view of the ultimate settlement of all the country between 
Missouri and the States of the Pacific, it may be well to in- 
quire, will Missouri be an Agricultural or a Manufacturing 
State? 

The answer was both, of course, but, predominantly the latter. 
Upon what was a manufacturing state to be built? The natural 
resources enumerated were iron ore, lead, copper, zinc, coal, 
etc. These would attract capital and labor. St. Louis would be 
the center of the system thus described, and the St. Louis and 
Iron Mountain Railroad was the first step in realization of such 
a development. Possibly the most revealing aspect of the article 
was the admission of the necessity of attracting capital and 
labor. Unquestionably the inference was free labor, not slaves, 
to man this industrial system. What was the implication of the 
fate of slavery under such a system of manufacturing dominance 
described, not by the New York Tribune, but by the Liberty 
Tribune, in Clay county, Missouri, where the slave plantation 
system had reached so high a state of development? To be sure, 
this was in the nature of a boomer article, and highly speculative 
in character, but possibly, after all is said and done, such wish- 
ful thinking, recorded in print, is all the more indicative of real- 
ity than strident insistence that the slave system must not be 
disturbed by the reopening of agitation. 

When Fort Riley was being built in Nebraska Territory, west 
of Fort Leavenworth, it is reasonable to believe that Major Ogden, 
the Quartermaster, found it necessary to import the necessary 
skilled labor. When Kelley of the Liberty Democratic Platform 
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resented Ogden's action so bitterly, Ms infective is more signif- 
icant as an exhibition of injured Missouri pride than as a reflec- 
tion upon the judgment or integrity of the Quartermaster. 

What kind of state could this western Missouri society make 
of Nebraska or Kansas, and how successfully could Missouri 
compete with other states in contributing settlers to mold a new 
society there? In the first isolated reference thus far found to 
a territory of Kansas, separate from Nebraska, the Weston Re- 
porter, late in 1852, challenged the assumption that one would 
be a free state and the other would be a slave state; why not both 
free, or both slave, both lay west of and adjoining Missouri, and 
both were north of 36 30* ? fl 

The New York Express editorial used by the Gazette, March 
9, 1853, was the most direct thus far in making the issue explicit 
by arguing that settlers would decide the institutions of the new 
state of Nebraska regardless of the Missouri Compromise, and 
that the lines of migration tended south of westward. Its conclu- 
sion from that premise that Nebraska would then be a slave state 
was not convincing, especially in the perspective of the railroad 
as a revolution in communication. Benton's commitment to pre- 
emption as the basis of operations for construction of the Pacific 
railroad meant a free state and it is difficult to interpret the ar- 
guments of Hall, Eastin, Holly, and "Platte* in 1853 as meaning 
anything but that railroads and organization of Nebraska were 
more important to Missouri than the issue of slavery in Nebras- 
ka. HalFs two major documents of late 1853, the speech of Aug- 
ust 27, and the letter of December 15 to the Nebraska delegate 
convention, were subject to the same interpretation. To the ar- 
gument that organization of Nebraska with the Missouri Compro- 
mise in force would result in a free state west of Missouri, he 
replied that the construction of a railroad would settle it also, 
therefore, refusal to pass the Nebraska bill would not alter the 
outcome. 

The most exceptional argument, however, was that of the cor- 
respondent tf H" on the theme of lightfooted men and the acceler- 
ation in the settlement process introduced by railroads. Thus he 
was convinced that the repeal of the Missouri Compromise would 
not modify the predetermined destiny of Nebraska and Kansas to 
be free, but was of disastrous significance to the status of slav- 
ery in the territories south of 30 30 '. In other words, repeal 
was not an invitation to slaveholders to invade Kansas, but it 
was an invitation for antislavery men, lightfooted men, possessed 
of technical skills, to invade territory presumed heretofore to be 
subject to slave institutions. 

Eastin' s final editorials during the excitement of the debates 
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over the Nebraska-Kansas bill during the spring of 1854 were 
remarkably revealing in so many directions. In Ms distress 
over the course of events, he exposed much that was behind the 
mask of the consistent proslavery defense system, and much 
that apparently he did not realize. His emphatic judgment of 
March 1, 1854 is one that must be taken into account not only 
here, but later when Eastin's role as proslavery editor at Leav- 
enworth, Kansas, is under evaluation: "We do not believe the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, will be the means of estab- 
lishing slavery in Kansas or Nebraska, therefore it will accom- 
plish nothing for the South." He did not say that Kansas or Ne- 
braska would have been free or slave without repeal. A strictly 
literal interpretation of the language said merely that repeal 
would not establish slavery there. The overtones, however, im- 
ply scepticism about whether slavery could have been established 
there in either case. 

The Clayton amendment editorials drew out the most damaging 
evidence of Eastin's most private thoughts. On March 29, 1854 
he asserted that Atchison's Clayton amendment "cuts off from 
participation in the political affairs of the territory, a large por- 
tion of the free white men who will settle there, in order that the 
country may be peopled with negro slaves." Two weeks later he 
was still more explicit: "Exclude this class of population from 
Kansas, and where is the labor to come from that is to build our 
Great National Highway. Exclude this class of population, and 
how slow and nerveless will be the growth of the State of Kansas? 
.... Popular sovereignty indeed, when perhaps two-thirds of 
the future inhabitants of the new territories are to be denied 
any voice in ... the government. . . ." Eastin charged also that 
the bill in the form in which it then stood was "so repulsive . . . 
to the sense of justice at the north, that a regular systematic or- 
ganization of societies has commenced. ..." In terms of cause 
and effect this was Eastin' s charge against Atchison and Douglas 
and his prediction of the future, because he warned that northern 
men would not "tamely" submit: "they will never let it rest * 

Colonel Pitt's admission, in May 1854, about the organization 
of Nebraska is more pathetic than otherwise: "it will be settled 
mostly by Yankees who will outstrip us in enterprise, and build 
railroads while we are talking about them." As Missouri and St. 
Joseph could not compete with Iowa and Council Bluffs, he pre- 
ferred that Nebraska not be organized at all. 

The most noteworthy fact about all the agitation of the slavery 
question in Missouri was that prior to the Stringfellow committee 
report to the Platte County Self-Defensive Association not so 
much as one explicit attempt was made in the northwestern 
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Missouri counties to defend slavery in Missouri on its merits. 
Apparently the subject was simply not discussable even in de- 
fense. So far as evidence was presented, even Atchison had no 
idea of slavery flourishing in Kansas, because his evaluation of 
its agricultural possibilities was pessimistic. The fear of a free 
state on the western border, thus exposing the state on three 
sides was the slaveowner's greatest fear. Fugitives from the 
heavy slave populated region of the Missouri bottom land coun- 
ties found difficulty in escape northward, but possibly easier 
across the river westward. The free negro question, or in dif- 
ferent language, the race question, what would happen if slavery 
were abolished, was a greater dread than abhorrence of holding 
human beings in bondage as slaves. The reasonable inference to 
be drawn from the Nebraska movement is that northwestern Mis- 
souri gave greater value to the Pacific railroad and to the organ- 
ization of Nebraska than to the extension of slavery, probably 
there were more than the evidence indicates explicitly, who con- 
s idered them more important than the survival of slavery in 
Missouri. In many ways Missourians showed irritation at dicta- 
tion from the lower South and its selfishness, a resentment that 
was held in check only by the greater hatred of selfrighteous 
meddling of the antislavery -abolition extremists of the northeast. 
The geographical situation in Missouri rendered a large part of 
it, especially the growing interior, not served by river communi- 
cations, more and more responsive to the possibilities of me- 
chanical power, and the technological advantages of machines. 

However difficult the question of abolition, it was relatively 
simple compared with the persisting difficulties of the race ques- 
tion for the near-century following these events, problems still 
a long way from a conclusion. And closely linked with the race 
question was the sense of pride which was outraged by the self- 
righteous insolence of the antislavery-abolition North. It is not 
an idle "if* in history to pose the question whether both abolition 
and the race question would not have moved faster toward a work- 
able conclusion had they been relieved of this pressure of outside 
interference. Eastings editorials of April 1854 suggest that he 
was at the end of his patience with proslavery pressure, only to 
be slapped down unceremoniously by northern fanaticism. Was 
there any workable possibilities for a middle ground that would 
defy both extremes? It was tried in Kansas in the free white- 
state party movement. 10 

For all practical purposes the whole effect of the Nebraska 
Boomer movement was to people Nebraska undivided, or Kansas, 
with lightfooted men, and to place the negro question in both its 
forms under local control. On that score, the settlers, without 
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outside interference, tended to be governed by their attitude 
toward the negro rather than toward slavery per se. They had 
two strings to their bow; a free white- state, or a slave state- 
in either case white supremacy. To these people, slavery was a 
secondary and inconvenient social fact, but usable as an instru- 
ment, although a less desirable alternative than the free white- 
state in accomplishing their primary immediate purpose in the 
race question. As history, even under the stresses of 1854 and 
1855, the freestate party attempted to establish a free white- 
state. The story of how that effort failed is an integral part of 
the history of Kansas. 

The assertion of the Quaker missionary to the Indians, 
Richard Mendenhall, July 14, 1854, has been quoted in chapter 
15, and warrants repetition: "Three-fourths of those coming 
from Missouri are coming to get away from Slavery, and will, 
consequently, vote for Freedom." Why was so large a portion 
of that vote alienated during the next few months? 

11. New situations original propositions 

In the course of this book the idea has appeared frequently 
that the people of the mid-nineteenth century operated under a 
conviction that they were dealing with new situations that must 
be met as original propositions to be decided upon their merits 
without regard to past conclusions. From the standpoint of the 
geographical situation, pioneers had moved out of the heavily 
forested areas into the prairies, and at or near the western boun- 
dary of Missouri or the Missouri river, met a country which was 
predominantly grassland. This imposed a substantial revision in 
the culture pattern of the occupants. From the standpoint of the 
people themselves as the active force in creativeness, mechanical 
power, particularly as applied to railroads, was effecting a com- 
plete reorientation from water to land of communications lines of 
the continental interior. The prairie uplands and the grassland 
expanses of space, without navigable rivers, were thus made eas- 
ily habitable. Not only did the grassland, unencumbered by trees 
to be cleared away, become agriculturally available, but for the 
first time in the history of modern man, absence of forests was 
becoming actually desirable. The inventive mind had made it so. 
The settlement of the Oregon question and the annexations asso- 
ciated with the Mexican war period, not only made the United 
States a two-front state, but placed it in new strategic relations 
with a global world that could not be ignored by that generation 
if they had wished to do so. Western Missouri people did talk 
volubly, with the glibness of ignorance of detail, about the attitude 
of the United States toward the Smyrna incident, the Chinese 
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Revolution, and the necessity for the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands as an integral part of the American system. The passing 
of the generation of 1782 (the death of Clay and Webster during 
the campaign of 1852 had impressed that fact upon them forcibly 
and dramatically) left leadership in public affairs almost exclu- 
sively in the hands of newer men, which was given exaggerated 
emphasis with the manner in which Pierce's nomination was 
greeted in 1852: "Who is Pierce?" And with the exception of 
Cass, who ever heard of his cabinet prior to their elevation to 
this sudden dignity? During the winter of 1853-1854 how many, 
still under the spell of the generation of 1782, lamented the ab- 
sence of the great statesmenno Clay to save the country! 

The enactment of the Maine law in 1851 marked the transition 
in the liquor control question from voluntarism of temperance to 
compulsion of prohibition. The relatively sudden expansion in 
the volume of immigration, after 1846 associated with the Irish 
famine, and after 1848 with the German liberal and revolutionary 
movements, involved more than numbers. These new immigrants 
represented religious and social challenges to American conven- 
tions. Most of the innovations upon the social scene just enum- 
erated contributed to the tensions presented by nationalism and 
its accompanying implications of uniformity as distinguished 
from federal-state separation of powers with the right of local 
variation the right to be let alone. The fugitive slave law, Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, and the notorious fugitive slave cases personalized 
the slavery controversy, introducing an emotional level of agita- 
tion hitherto only limited in scope. 

Of course, a certain sense of self-importance is common to 
every generation. So many situations that impress any genera- 
tion with novelty are new only for the young whose life is yet be- 
fore them. And historians must be mindful of the fact that any 
date in history, be it selected by lot or other random method, may 
be built up by careful selection and manipulation of facts into an 
appearance of a turning point in history. History deals with 
unique events; all facts are new and never repeat themselves 
they are new in an absolute sense. But when all these warnings 
against subjective self-deception are discounted, the decade of 
the 1850s was experiencing innovation of an order of power not 
known to modern man; steam -coal- iron technology, the grassland, 
the globe, the continental interior as the fulcrum of power. The 
discoveries of Columbus and his era belonged to a very much 
more elementary experience in the childhood of the human race, 
which had included the discovery of fire, metal, the principle of 
the lever, the wheel, water-power, wind-propelled water com- 
munication. Still the potential of man and the earth were not yet 
exhausted. 



But now such established accomplishments of man were being 
left behind. They had been perfected to near the maximum mar- 
ginal return for human energy expended. He was undertaking in- 
novations of a new and different order of power, dangerously ad- 
venturous, by which he might even destroy himself. But he was 
taking the risk in the application of mechanical power steam 
and electricity utilizing coal and iron and other metals for new 
purposes, leading he knew not where. Some of his wildest 
dreams for the next century, as fantastic as they appeared to his 
contemporaries, fell short of some of the realities. Many people 
believed in the existence, in potentiality, of a new world inau- 
gurated by steam in locomotives on iron rails, in ships, in fac- 
tories, on farms, and t>y electricity, and by other forms of power, 
because they believed implicitly that steam and electricity were 
only a beginning-for example, Ericson's caloric engine set them 
off on a new chain of speculation before they had mastered steam 
and electricity. 

Even the columns of the Democratic Platform testify to the 
current response to technology. Crude as were the tastes of 
Robert S. Kelley, as revealed by the low infective of his editor- 
ials, some of his selections of material for publication were 
more than just curious gleanings from the exchanges. From an 
unnamed source and author, the "poetry* column included, March 
30, 1854, the following: "Verses for the year 1900" 

Tell John to set the kettle on, 

I want to take a drive 
I only want to go to Rome, 

And shall be back at five. 

Tell cook to dress those humming birds 

I shot in Mexico; 
They've now been killed about two days, 

They'll soon be <un peu haut/ 

And Tom, take you the gold-leaf wings 

And start for Spain at three; 
I want some Seville oranges 

'Twixt dinner and tea. 

Fly round to France, and bring a new 

Perpetual motion gun; 
To-morrow with some friends I go, 

A hunting in the sun. 

The trip I took the other day, 

To breakfast in the moon- 
Thanks to the awkward Mr. Ray, 

Has spoiled my new balloon. 
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For steering through the milky way 

He ran against a star, 
And turned around again too soon, 

Came jolt against my car. 

But Jim, you get the car repaired, 

And then let Dan and Dick 
Inflate with ten square miles of gas 

I mean to travel quick. 

My steam is surely up by now, 

Put the high pressure on; 
Give me the breath-bag for the way: 

All right hey -whiz-Fm gone. 

From the New York Times, Kelley reprinted, May 4, 1854, a 
column of "Epitaphs The Railroad style," which included the 
following: 

What is life? T'is but a vision; 

Here I died by a collision. 

Twenty more died by the same, 

Verdict 'Nobody to blame.' 

The problems of law and ethics for a machine culture were al- 
ready, in some quarters, a matter of concern. Machines them- 
selves could not be held legally or morally responsible. At what 
point in the chain of command over machines did responsibility 
lie, or could it be located satisfactorily? An interesting study 
might be made of the number of persons killed, permanently 
maimed, or temporarily incapacitated by machines and by the 
slave system respectively, for any particular year of the decade 
of the 1850s, and the differences in popular reactions to such 
facts. The sufferings of imaginary characters in Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, or the personal tragedy involved in the Anthony Burns in- 
cident, aroused moral indignation, while, with minor exceptions, 
the suffering resultant from machines left the same people cold. 
To those accustomed to the operations of the slave society, and 
without personal experience with any other society, the responses 
might be very nearly the reverse. 

Returning the discussion again explicitly to the problems of 
new conditions, presenting original propositions, any one of 
these that have been cited, standing alone, was momentous, but 
the conjunction of these several major innovations upon the life- 
time of the men responsible for the decade of the 1850s did im- 
press upon them a sense of revolution of the first order, and one 
that did possess a convincing objective reality. But regardless 
of whether or not twentieth century historians may be willing to 
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accept this presentation as valid, there can be no evasion of the 
fact that these men themselves were widely and deeply impressed 
by the conviction that this situation was true, and they acted ac- 
cordingly. This conviction that new conditions required recon- 
siderations of policies as original propositions must be accepted 
as one of the major historical facts of the period and must be 
evaluated within the context of the era. K the principle is applied 
to one aspect of the period, it should be applied consistently to 
the related problems regardless of whose ox is gored. Otherwise 
it becomes merely a hypocritical devise for self justification and 
special pleading, or an inadvertent admission of complete ideo- 
logical captivity to a subjective frame of reference, which may 
after all be merely different ways of saying the same thing. 

12. A theoretical formulation of 
doctrine of new conditions original propositions 

A theoretical formulation of the arguments presented in con- 
nection with the doctrine of new conditions and the sense of origi- 
nal propositions would be something as follows. Major historical 
episodes partake of the nature of closed time and space units. For 
example, the Missouri Compromise of 1820, as an episode, became 
a closed incident with a beginning and an ending of its own, and 
with a time continuum of events within the unit. The Compromise 
of 1850, as an independent episode, arising out of a new setting 
became a new time unit, with a body of facts and relationships pe- 
culiarly its own, which were discrete and separate from those of 
the Missouri Compromise unit. Likewise the special setting of 
the Missouri Compromise of 1820 was limited by the political 
boundaries of that time. The situation of 1850 involved not only 
a larger earth space, but profoundly different spacial relations. 

The concept of the closed time-space unit affords a unique 
approach to the problem of causation. In the unbroken time con- 
tinuum of traditional history, the student is confronted with the 
uninterrupted chain of cause and effect reaching back into infinite 
time. In its complexity and in its nature of not being subject to 
operational tests, any workable and valid procedure to establish 
causation seems to fail. The outcome tends toward complete 
frustration of effort. Within the closed time unit, the situation 
is different. Cause and effect become meaningful, because they 
are brought Into direct or nearly direct sequential time- spacial 
relations more nearly conforming with the requirements of op- 
erational verifications. So far as the concept of causation is at 
all applicable to history, this construct may be effective within 
the respective time units, but not necessarily between time units, 
or for the whole of calendar time-space. 
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Of course, such independent closed-time units, which are the 
subject of this discussion, are closed only relatively, and are in- 
dependent only relatively. They all have their place in chrono- 
logical or historical time. The argument appropriate to this 
construct would be that only in such a form could a complex 
problem be rendered manageable. By breaking the uninterrupted 
time continuum into independent units, each with its unique spa- 
cial relations, each would be essentially self-contained. Within 
such a limited time-space unit, then, the actors upon the scene 
at a particular time, as responsible persons, could be called 
upon to answer only for their own acts, and in such independent 
settings only, could they be free to deal with their own situations 
in a form that rendered them original propositions, freed from 
the controlling grip of the dead hand. 

The fact that the independence of the proposed time-space unit 
is posited as relative in character defers for separate consider- 
ation the element of over -all time and space. Short of reverting 
to the concept of uninterrupted time and space continuum, this 
fact of the relatedness of time-space units might be recognized 
in the form of overlapping units, or of the interaction among units, 
or of units differently organized, that could bring together for 
certain purposes, persons and events facts otherwise separated 
from each other by assignments in different time-space units. 
This concept might be applicable to the concept of cultural feder- 
alism. 

History deals with unique individuals, situations, and events, 
but the definition must go further and explain situations in time 
and space. What are the relations of persons and events of the 
past to present situations? Assuming that men of 1820 were free 
to make their own choices upon the basis of facts as original 
propositions, did those decisions bind the next generation of the 
1850s? If the later generation is permitted to make its own 
choices what relation do those decisions bear to the earlier ones 
with which they conflict? Can one generation bind a later gener- 
ation? If so, then such time-binding would reduce all individuals 
to the status of automatons, without individual choice and personal 
responsibility for their own actions. Under such circumstances, 
history would become irreversible in direction, a complete deter- 
minism under an uninterrupted chain of causation. The doctrine 
of closed time- space units would break this dead-hand grip of the 
past upon any particular present, and would assert the right of 
each present time unit to take responsibility for its own decisions. 
Therefore, any major change in time-space relations would enti- 
tle the participants in the new situation to act upon the fact as an 
original proposition, untrammeled by prior commitments, in 
which possibly no living person had participated. 11 
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In this context, the concept of self-determination, in certain 
limited settings called squatter sovereignty, must be expanded 
to include time as well as space. Geographically, it included 
local self-government in the most inclusive sense of all social 
institutions. In time, it would include the doctrine of the original 
proposition, as applied to closed time-space unitSs, by which the 
living generation claimed the right to decide all questions on their 
merits and independently of past decisions in which they had not 
participated. 

Nothing in this point of view abrogated general ethical princi- 
ples or absolved men from responsibility under them. This was 
a period in which virtually all subscribed to the idea of a Divine 
Providence and man as governed by the ethical absolutes as well 
as the theological principles of Christianity. Differences con- 
cerned details rather than basic assumptions, and the inevitable 
exceptions only tended to emphasize the fundamental character 
of the cultural unity in these all-important matters. Violent as 
they became over the question of slavery, or other of several 
reforms of the mid-century, they derived their authority froih 
the same Bible, modified by the ideas of the eighteenth century, 
euphemistically called the Enlightenment. All that they were 
proposing here was well within the traditional framework of 
philosophical and theological thought. 

The mode of thought outlined in the preceding pages is not an 
invention of the present author nor of the twentieth century. And 
in presenting it in this form the present author is not doing so in 
the role of advocate. This does not preclude the question, how- 
ever, in its proper place of whether the mode of thought may have 
value for twentieth century historical theory and method. The 
materials for this theoretical formulation existed and were ex- 
pressed repeatedly by contemporaries, and, as history, all mat 
is intended to be incorporated into this formalized statement 
was explicit or implicit in their thought and behavior. Possibly, 
even probably, few saw it as approximating a system or mode of 
thought. Although the several parts were not actually articulated, 
they fell just short of being integrated. Had they been presented 
as an articulated whole philosophy, the speculation is interesting 
whether the same people of the 1850s would have been willing to 
make a commitment to the system and to its logical consequenc- 
es. Obviously, in a procedural sense no standards were estab- 
lished by which to determine the subjects to which the system 
would be applied, nor how to determine what elements of the 
past would be eliminated by the concept of closed-time units, nor 
what would be settled on the basis of original propositions. In 
practice, the application or rejection of the formula was incon- 
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sistent, essentially an arbitrary ad hoc procedure. Much of the 
confusion of the 1850s grew out of ad hoc rationalization of po- 
sitions taken by particular individuals or groups, the eclecticism 
so characteristic of that period in the history of the United 
States, without consideration of the inconsistencies and incon- 
gruities of these separate propositions if and when brought to- 
gether to reveal their relatedness as components in the structure 
of the culture of the time. 

Furthermore, if the mid-twentieth century historian can com- 
prehend the mid-nineteenth century mode of thought as it has un- 
folded in the discussions reproduced in this book, he should have 
no difficulty in understanding the emergence a few years later, 
as a philosophical "system" or more accurately a body of philo- 
sophical attitudes, of the work of C. S. Peirce, William James, 
and John Dewey, etc., the mode of thought which came to carry 
the brand -name "pragmatism." Such a mode of thought as that 
of the 1850s, if cut loose from the doctrine of the certainty of 
knowledge and of standards of values, would be like a ship, an 
automobile, or an airplane that had lost its steering mechanism, 
and that was essentially what happened during the following cen- 
tury; an unarticulated body of attitudes grouped under the name 
of pragmatism, a subjective relativism dominated by the myopia 
of the shifting present. 

The ethical implications of the problem of whether or not, or 
the extent to which, one generation can bind another generation 
are exceedingly complex. Probably the first aspect that should 
be considered is that of legalism; any validly enacted law is 
binding until repealed or modified by legal processes. The 
problem of personal ethics must recognize the legal require- 
ments as entitled to first consideration as the minimum basis 
of organized society, but beyond that each person must be re- 
sponsible for his conduct upon the principle of free choice. Pub- 
lic ethics must operate also with reference to legalism, but must 
also exercise independent decisions. The historian deals with 
all three, and historical theory thus far, has not yet provided him 
with much guidance. The present analysis is more in the nature 
of formulating some of the questions in relation to concrete prob- 
lem situations as they confronted the generation of the 1850s 
rather than undertaking answers or offering theoretical solutions. 
The nature of the problem and of the reaction of the generation 
of the 1850s to it must be adequately understood and appreciated 
before it IB time to undertake solutions in the name of a theory 
of history, or a theory of ethics. 

As these men of the 1850s had no occasion to undertake over- 
all, long-term, interpretations of history for history's sake, they 
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appear to have felt that they were not under compulsion to search 
out a solution to such problems beyond the time-space limitations 
of the periods in which they were directly concerned. Further- 
more, too much must not be made of the degree of success they 
achieved in the areas in which they were operating. At some 
point, however, there comes a time when the historian must deal 
with the larger questions of how men have reconciled the conflict 
of the dead hand of the past, or any particular past, with the orig- 
inal propositions created by the new situations of particular 
presents, both from the standpoint of causation and of ethical 
theory. 

Historians are faced with the task of full comprehension of 
the past, of historical reality, and no historian has met his re- 
sponsibility who has not achieved a reasonable approximation of 
that historical reality for whatever segment he has defined as 
his problem. The only functionalism he can plead is that of seek- 
ing full comprehension and transmitting it successfully to his 
readers. The theory and method of the historian must be suffi- 
ciently flexible to be modified to meet certain unique require- 
ments of the time, the place, and the materials with which he is 
working, rather than arbitrarily to force them into the precon- 
ceived forms of his present as into a straightjacket. Thus his- 
torical theory and method grow and are enriched through the 
historian's experience with man's past thought and action. 

But the great products of man's intellect tend to rise above 
the limitations of person, time, and space. The most remarkable 
fact about many of the truly competent historical works of the 
world, regardless of the characteristics personal to the author, 
to the time and to the special setting, is the underlying similar- 
ity of basic method and theory of history as an object of study. 
The differences among persons, among temporal settings, and 
among cultures, are less than their advocates would have their 
public believe. Excellence approaches a status of a thing in it- 
self, and its product a true representation of reality. 

Whatever validity there may be for one generation to assume 
the right to view its own present as an original proposition, that 
right does not extend to the historian, as a matter of historical 
method, to reduce any past into his own historian's subjectivist- 
relativist present. The need, real or assumed, of t particular 
historical present to free itself from the determinism of the 
past by pleading the doctrine of original propositions does not ex- 
tend to the historian, who, as historian, can claim no other need 
than the purposes and obligations of his profession, which are to 
attain the most complete comprehension possible of the past. 
As historian, not social scientist, he is dealing with the unique, 
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and is not searching for a formula or a law of human behavior, 
or using history as a policy making science to shape the future. 

13. Application to the significance 
of outright repeal of the Missouri Compromise 

If these closed time-space unit constructs are to be recog- 
nized as a device for aiding in historical analysis, how are such 
units to be determined? If they possess objective existence, can 
this existential character be demonstrated? Warning had been 
given already about subjective delusions relating to dates as 
turning points in history. But in the particular cases in question, 
that serve as the point of departure for this discussion, contem- 
poraries expressed explicitly a sense of closed-time units re- 
lated to a new body of spacial relations, setting their own dating 
limits. This conviction of their existential reality, does not nec- 
essarily invest them with that character, but when people, the 
participants in given historical events, act upon such a convic- 
tion, that sense of certainty itself, whether intrinsically true or 
false, becomes an existential fact of history. In that context the 
historian must recognize the construct as having objective re- 
ality to that extent and for that purpose. But in accepting such 
an existential reality as a methodological device, the historian 
must rid himself of the sense of compulsion of the "ought. " Be- 
cause the event occurred in that manner does not mean that it 
was either right and should have happened, or that it was wrong 
and should not have happened in that way. So far as the histori- 
an's use of the methodological device is concerned, and his rec- 
ognition that it was used by participants of the history is con- 
cerned, no value judgments are involved necessarily. That mode 
of procedure merely explains the behavior which is the object of 
study in terms of the situation as it existed at that time. Value 
judgments, or ethical evaluations must be considered as separate 
problems, but the objective factual analysis should prepare the 
situation in a more complete and accurate form than otherwise 
for such purposes. 

According to the thinking of the mid-nineteenth century the 
situation in the Louisiana Purchase prior to 1820 was arbitrar- 
ily excluded from consideration. No attempt was made to justify 
that omission. The Compromise of 1820 was taken as the begin- 
ning of a time-space unit, and the exclusion of slavery forever 
from that portion north of 36 30', except Missouri, and settler 
decisions upon slavery south of that line, were treated as the 
original proposition basic to all subsequent events. Of course, 
the historian may properly ask the embarrassing question, why 
everything prior to 1820 was excluded, but for those who accepted 
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the compromise, that question was not pertinent. The compro- 
mise was treated as a solemn compact between the sections, the 
North and the South. As a modus vivendi, a gentleman's agree- 
ment, by mutual consent, the ethical questions relating to slav- 
ery per se were excluded from the commitment, each party re- 
serving the right of its own judgment on such matters. Upon the 
annexation of Texas, the same principles were extended to that 
area, without recognizing the issue of the original proposition. 

The Oregon settlement and the Mexican War annexations came 
to be looked upon, however, as the completion of a new spacial 
setting. Douglas proposed to compromise the extreme views 
upon the slavery question by the formula of 1820, as extended to 
Texas, now extending it to the Mexican cession. Only when that 
old formula was defeated, was the whole situation thrown into 
the ladle and melted down into a new material an original prop- 
osition, which set up a new mode of thought about the slavery 
question in the territories, and in much the same manner as in 
1820 the new formula came to occupy many people's minds to 
the exclusion of everything prior to 1850. The proposal to extend 
the new formula of 1850 openly to another area (the Louisiana 
Purchase) was challenged, although a similar extension of the 
formula of 1820 to a new area (Texas) had been considered legit- 
imate, as well as the exclusion of the Platte Purchase of 1836 
which was annexed to Missouri. 

The Hall-Richardson bill formula to organize Nebraska with- 
out any reference to slavery was intended to operate within the 
1850 time-space unit an original, discrete proposition resolv- 
able only in its own unique setting of time and space. The anal- 
ysis of what was intended in northwestern Missouri during 1853 
establishes that fact beyond doubt, and it was a part of the strat- 
egy that such intention was not publicly announced in the bill it- 
self. The intent was to face congress with the accomplished fact 
and then ask what are you going to do about it? 

The proposal for open repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
and the corresponding refusal to permit it, were a violation of 
the doctrine of the Compromise Measures of 1850 as an original 
proposition because the independent character of the two closed 
time- space units was thereby denied. The events of the whole 
time continuum after 1820 was thrown into the melting pot, re- 
gardless of the spacial differences introduced by the intervening 
years. Persons of the 1850s were reduced to automatons whose 
behavior was predetermined by inclusion without consent within 
the mythical sections called the North and the South. Individual 
choice and responsibility disappeared, because of assignment 
arbitrarily to membership with one of the sectional groups, where 
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the solemn compact of 1820 prevented individual freedom of 
choice, except at the price of being charged with breach of com- 
pact and with reopening of the slavery agitation, or even some 
form of moral depravity. Causal relations became hopelessly 
confused in logical and semantic unreality; North, South, com- 
pact, honor, etc., symbols, not realities, manipulated by syllo- 
gistic formalism. What was the North and the South? Who made 
the compact? Whose honor was at stake? The honor of the dead 
who made the compact, or of the living who had not participated? 
What is the living meaning of the consent of the governed? Was 
it just a dead phrase buried in the Declaration of Independence? 
If the phrase was a living reality why were not the new genera- 
tion entitled to reconsider the ordering of their own world upon 
its merits. Were these alleged sections legal persons at law and 
legally responsible? Did these sections possess a personality 
and an ethical responsibility? Why could not a state reconsider 
the original compact of 1787-1789, and, if it chose, secede from 
the Union, without charges of treason being preferred against it 
or against persons proposing such a course? In all this bitter 
controversy, why was the date 1820 set as the basing point of all 
discussion, and a permanent injunction entered against any other 
reference point? 

Although undertaken by Douglas for tactical reasons of party 
politics, the proposal for repeal did place him in an anomalous 
position theoretically. Whether or not Douglas realized this he 
did not explain, but possibly he did, in part at least, and if so, 
that might explain why his original bill and report of January 4, 
1854 took on its peculiar form. As a responsible party leader, 
Douglas was obliged to find a political formula of compromise 
tfyat would command votes, and to accomplish that he yielded re- 
luctantly to successive modifications of language that ended in 
the explicit repeal. In relation to the theory of the original prop- 
osition, Douglas, as a responsible, practical party leader, was 
trying to ride two horses at the same time and fell between them. 
Eastin's editorials revealed that he was more sharply conscious 
of the theoretical error of abandoning a consistent position, the 
error introduced by proposing open repeal. He was more vocal 
and analytical than Douglas, first in opposition, and later in fi- 
nally rationalizing repeal in such a manner as to bring it into a 
show of conformity with the doctrine of the original proposition. 
The theoretical point is, that acceptance of the doctrine of the 
original proposition abrogated automatically all restrictions im- 
posed by the earlier period, while a special act of repeal had the 
appearance of an admission of a guilty conscience, purged by the 
perfunctory performance of an unnecessary legal rite. This 
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perspective on the events of 1854 should establish beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that the storm raised over the repeal ques- 
tion per se was a trumped-up affair. Repeal did not change in 
the least the status of the Nebraska question as such. The re- 
peal agitation of the first months of 1854 did inaugurate a change, 
however, in the perspective of the country at large about the 
slavery question, but that is quite another matter, and itself led 
to a new time- space setting, where the issue of slavery per se 
was reexamined as an original proposition and the institution of 
slavery abolished. 

The argument is now prepared to be carried some steps fur- 
ther. Not only was the Kansas agitation a trumped-up question, 
but that fact is emphasized by the changed status of Missouri. 
The outright repeal of the Missouri Compromise only nominally 
opened Kansas and Nebraska to slavery, but more important, it 
abrogated all restriction against the abolition invasion of Mis- 
souri. Outwardly, or superficially, the whole Kansas-Nebraska 
agitation of 1854 turned on the issue of slavery during the terri- 
torial period. Chase's admission to Douglas in the opening de- 
bates on the Douglas Nebraska bill defined that issue. On the 
contrary, however, the occasion which brought the Missouri 
Compromise into existence in 1820 was the proposed statehood 
status of Missouri, because slavery existed already in territori- 
al Missouri. In a sense, Missouri's slave-state status was 
guaranteed virtually by that act of congress, whether viewed le- 
galistically or as an extra-legal "gentleman's agreement" be- 
tween the sections. The outright repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise did not expel Missouri from the Union, but it did abro- 
gate any direct or implied agreement concerning the slave 
status of Missouri. In other words, the repeal legitimized an 
abolition agitation in Missouri from which it had been protected 
by the Compromise of 1820. Atchison's repeal movement, inau- 
gurated in 1853, focused attention upon the territorial status of 
the Indian country west of Missouri. Apparently, he did not un- 
derstand that repeal in general terms applied equally to the 
slavery status of Missouri as a state in the Union. In his myopic 
concentration upon erecting a defense outpost on Missouri's 
western frontier, he was opening the main gate to the Missouri 
fortress. Again, why did not the antislavery-abolition forces 
jump at this opportunity, instead of denouncing Atchison and 
Douglas? 

On the other hand, some southerners, and Missourians in 
particular, had urged that the proposal for repeal could not come 
from a slave state, especially not from Missouri, because that 
would be interpreted in the North as a breach of faith in view of 
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the fact that the state was admitted upon that compromise agree- 
ment, and would provide the opponents of slavery with a weapon 
for renewed attacks upon the slave states. But the nub of the 
argument was not developed, that repeal made Missouri the le- 
gitimate tar get for abolition agitation, and that the Missouri Com- 
promise was Missouri's best protection. To clinch this point, 
possibly it may be stated in a still different form. If an open 
agitation for abolition of slavery in Missouri had been launched 
prior to repeal of the Missouri Compromise, such a proceeding, 
either within the state or externally, would have been a violation 
of the compact and would have reopened the slavery controversy 
nationally as a general issue. The opponents of slavery, divided 
rather sharply into two camps over the issue of how to imple- 
ment their opposition, antislavery and abolition, were not ready 
to reopen a general agitation of the slavery question upon the 
merits of slavery as an original proposition. And in addition to 
this division concerning method, prior to the American Civil 
War, all were dedicated essentially to the doctrine of state rights. 
The differences over the jurisdiction of the states and the gen- 
eral government were differences in degree, and not absolute, as 
between state rights and a unitary principle of national govern- 
ment. During the 1850s the tide of self-government, or self-de- 
termination was running so strong in the states, that few were 
prepared to open a general agitation over the issue of a denial of 
the right of a state to change its institutions. There were many 
explosive ramifications, and precedents set in one sphere of ac- 
tion might have unforeseen repercussions in other areas. Fur- 
thermore, the differences between the territorial and statehood 
status, in relation to the general government, had proven in prac- 
tice to be less sharp than in theory, as was illustrated by juris- 
dictional difficulties arising out of land grants proposed for sev- 
eral purposes and by the disagreements over plans offered for 
the Pacific railroad. The technique of the Hall- Richardson Ne- 
braska bill of 1853 was to undertake to avoid both issues by 
omitting mention of slavery, just ignoring the Missouri Compro- 
mise and trusting to the current commitment to the right of self- 
government to bring the state of Nebraska into the Union in due 
time with such institutions as her people desired, and without 
reference to the Missouri Compromise restriction. 

A third step is even more important than the two already dis- 
cussed, and is probably the central fact of the whole Missouri 
Compromise repeal episode the focus of the discussion of slav- 
ery upon the moral issue. But this requires some orientation in 
a more comprehensive situational setting. The Missouri Com- 
promise of 1820 decided as a gentleman's agreement to postpone 
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rather than to confront the moral issue of slavery. Correspond- 
ingly, the explicit abrogation of the compromise of 1820 and of 
the time-space unit it represented, opened the moral issue per 
se as the center of discussion, no holds barred. Of course, the 
rising abolition movement after about 1828, as a minority man- 
ifestation, had never committed itself to the gentleman's agree- 
ment of 1820, and, in all of its several forms, the abolition 
movement had met with hostility in the free states. The least 
important aspect of the abrogation of the compact was the ques- 
tion of the extension of slavery into Kansas and other territories. 
They were only symbols of something more deadly serious. The 
central fact was that, in effect, the agitation over repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise placed the sanction of respectibility upon 
the growing abolition movement, given so dramatic an exploita- 
tion in the fugitive slave cases, and in Uncle Tom's Cabin. That 
was the original proposition that was the most potent force let 
loose upon the country by the abrogation of the sectional compact 
concept. Eventually, abolition swept all middle ground antislav- 
ery opposition before it. But before that eventuality had trans- 
pired, the Douglas Kansas-Nebraska Act as another successful 
political compromise postponed the crisis, diverting attention 
again from the central issue. It was successful because in so 
doing it accomplished its political intent. The country was not 
ready to confront eternal verities and until that time they must 
be postponed in the hope that time would render a verdict with- 
out crisis. 

The new fugitive slave act of 1850 had been, in a sense, the 
first step in this new sequence, and Uncle Tom's Cabin was an- 
other, but more particularly, the needless controversy over the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise became the decisive initial 
point. The word needless is used as applying to Atchison and 
Dixon, and to Atchison in particular, because the facts of the 
Nebraska situation, as developed in this book, show that open 
repeal was not only unnecessary but undesirable even to accom- 
plish the end immediately in view. So far as Douglas was con- 
cerned, as the responsible political party leader, he was obliged 
to find a formula of compromise in order to meet an administra- 
tion crisis, and in hopes of preventing a disastrous breakup of 
the democratic administration and party into a chaos of quarrel- 
ing factions. 

The discussion is now prepared to enter the fourth step in the 
sequence of development concerning the moral issue of slavery, 
the generalization of abolitionism through the breakdown of the 
distinction between the antislavery and abolition positions of 
the opponents of slavery. The republican party and Lincoln 
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persisted sincerely and stubbornly, but only nominally, in main- 
taining the distinction until the final decision was made to give 
notice of the Emancipation Proclamation. The word nominally 
is used because long before that turning point, the distinction 
was mostly a form without substance, another instance where 
words had lost contact with reality. Insincerity or dishonesty 
are not implied, only that when such a situation had developed 
conspicuously, language served no longer as a medium for the 
expression of ideas nor for the communication of them from one 
person to another, but was only a formulation and exchange of 
words emptied of active meaning, until new conditions and a 
decision precipitate issues into an original proposition to be de- 
cided upon its merits. 

Before leaving this subject of the moral issue, an explicit 
warning is entered into the record, a denial that this is intended 
as a discussion of the causes of the Civil War. That is a far 
more complex question that would require a full scale treatment 
in quite another time-space situational setting. The discussion 
here is limited to aspects of the concept of the moral issue of 
slavery, and the focus is upon 1854 not 1861. The purpose of the 
undertaking is to aid the reader in orienting the relations of the 
events of 1854 to the moral issue of slavery as it emerged as a 
general issue upon the scene of the 1850s. 

Certainly, these men of the 1850s were not dealing conscious- 
ly with such involved principles of closed-time units and original 
propositions as a system of philosophical thought applied con- 
sistently as a guide to action in all aspects of their present. But 
to apply this system consistently for the purpose of historical 
analysis reveals the extent of their inconsistencies in different 
areas of their present. The slaveholders denied any original 
proposition of slavery as a moral issue claimed by the abolition- 
ists, although holding to the original proposition as applied to 
the compromise of 1850. Antislavery men accepted the idea of 
the original proposition as applied to renegotiation of the per- 
petual Indian treaties, and to organization of the Indian country 
as the Territory of Nebraska, but denied it as applied to extend- 
ing the Compromise Measures of 1850 to it. Furthermore, in 
the personal liberty laws and nullification of the fugitive slave 
act of 1850, antislavery men were claiming the original propo- 
sition for their present under the name of the "higher law* 
which abrogated even the constitution of 1787. Wisconsin had 
been most explicit in declaring the fugitive slave act unconsti- 
tutional. Significantly, the doctrine of the original proposition 
was not applied to the newest and most fundamental situational 
area of the time, the technological dislocations introduced by 
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mechanical power. Although these problems were being recog- 
nized among a rapidly widening circle of citizens, tensions had 
not developed sufficiently to compel general attention. These 
inconsistencies would suggest that the use made by the men of 
the 1850s of the doctrine of the original proposition was largely 
an ad hoc procedure. Their approach was direct and realistic, 
but subjectively pragmatic, the rationalizations of men of action, 
under pressure, making adjustments to changing circumstances; 
the new world of the 1850s as distinguished from the generation 
of 1782; and they were undertaking to compromise the symbolism 
of the past which had been emptied of any real meaning, with the 
realities of the 1850s. Clemens was correct in the practical 
evaluation, when he admitted that on a short-term basis the 
Douglas bill was a compromise and a peace measure, but on a 
long-term basis the very existence of the Republic would be 
tested. Compromise decided, as a practical proposition, to post- 
pone rather than to confront eternal verities, in the hope that 
time might resolve irreconcilable differences without violence. 

14. The Nebraska Question: 
A ten-year record, 1844-1854 

The focus of this book is upon the Nebraska Question, 1844- 
1854, as a whole situation with the concentration upon the last 
two years the climax of the decade. The upshot of an observance 
of this comprehensive perspective is to reduce relatively the 
role of the slavery question. The Kansas question distorted the 
original focus, geographically, from the Platte valley to the Kan- 
sas valley, and in objectives from a capitalization for national 
interest upon the new technology of mechanical power as applied 
to the locomotive and the telegraph, to a controversy over slav- 
erya major example of how fanatical minorities of the extreme 
left and right may involve whole peoples in controversies that 
neither extremist party can demonstrate were necessary. 

The Centennial of the organization of the twin territories is 
an appropriate time to restore something of the original per- 
spective upon the decade closing with the years 1852-1854. The 
assertion is usually made that Douglas left no personal record 
of his motives in the enactment of the Nebraska- Kansas act. 
That position can no longer be defended. Two items in documen- 
tation of his own interpretation of his purpose are recalled here 
for emphasis. One of them is his Illinois State Fair Speech at 
Springfield, October 3, 1854. In this he was sufficiently specific 
for most purposes, had not the hostile stereotype been so firmly 
imposed under the emotional stresses of the slavery controversy. 
Captivity to a myth had become so complete as to suspend 
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virtually all logical processes of reasoning from facts. At that 
time Douglas pointed out: 

Ten years ago I was called upon to legislate upon this propo- 
sition [ the organization of Nebraska]. . . . Should not this 
Indian barrier be broken down? . . . . [ or] are our railroads 
and highways to the Pacific there to end? 12 
True, the Douglas campaign for the organization of Nebraska 
and for a line of communications to the Pacific had indeed begun 
in 1844. In accord with the recommendation of that year by 
William Wilkins, Secretary of War, Douglas had introduced into 
the house of representatives two bills; one for organization, and 
one for the establishment of a line of military posts to protect 
travel on the road to Oregon. In 1845, in opposition to Asa Whit- 
ney* s Pacific railroad project, Douglas wrote a letter, printed 
as a pamphlet, and dated October 15, 1845, in which he reviewed 
his ideas: (l) the organization of a strip of territory "sufficient- 
ly wide to make a good state;" (2) "a continuous line of settle- 
ments from the Mississippi to the Pacific;" and a chain of rail- 
roads to the Pacific constructed with the aid of federal land 
grants to the territories. 13 

The reason that Douglas did not actively pursue the matter 
from that date is to be found in the instructions of the Legisla- 
ture of Illinois to the state's delegation in congress to support 
the Whitney plan and route, rather than the Douglas plan. But in 
1849, when Douglas was asked to represent Chicago in the St. 
Louis railroad convention, he asked his Chicago constituents to 
act explicitly in releasing him from those instructions. This 
was done, and henceforth Douglas was free again to become ac- 
tive in furtherance of his railroad and territorial organization 
plans. 14 

When Douglas wrote his letter to the Nebraska Convention at 
St. Joseph, December 17, 1853, it was only proper for him to 
call attention to his ten-year record on Nebraska. In fact, he 
pointed out that the credit was due him for naming the country 
Nebraska, that label being used in his first bill of 1844 proposing 
to organize the Indian country. It was then also, that he told the 
convention that he had challenged the erection of the Indian bar- 
rier of emigrant tribes from the East being relocated along the 
Iowa- Missouri-Arkansas border. Douglas had larger plans for 
the United States that he insisted must not be blocked by an Indian 
barrier to expansion westward. But his own words are worth 
quoting: 

It was obvious to the plainest understanding that if this policy 
should be carried out and the treaty stipulations observed in 
good faith it was worse than folly to wrangle with Great 
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Britain about our right to the whole of Oregon much less to 
cherish the vain hope of ever making this an Ocean-bound 
Republic. 

Later in the same letter Douglas elaborated: 
Continuous lines of settlements with civil, political and re- 
ligious institutions all under the protection of law, are imper- 
iously demanded by the highest national considerations. These 
are essential, but they are not sufficient. No man can keep up 
with the spirit of this age who travels on anything slower than 
the locomotive, and fails to receive intelligence by lightning 
[ telegraph]. We must therefore have Eail Roads and Tele- 
graphs from the Atlantic to the Pacific, through our own ter- 
ritory. Not one line only, but many lines, for the valley of 
the Mississippi will require as many Rail Roads to the Pacific 
as to the Atlantic, and will not venture to limit the number. 
The removal of the Indian barrier and the extension of the 
laws of the United States in the form of Territorial govern- 
ments are the first steps toward the accomplishment of each 
and all of those objects. 

Again emphasizing the ten-year campaign he had been waging, 
Douglas stressed that all that he was saying was not hindsight or 
a rationalization of a position after the event. He pointed to his 
Whitney letter of October 15, 1845: 

in which I proposed, so soon as the territory should be estab- 
lished to make out the line of a railroad to the mouth of the 
Columbia River, 'or to the Bay of San Francisco in the event 
California should be annexed in time, 5 and then to have the 
public lands, on each side of the line surveyed into quarter 
sections, and to set apart the alternate tracts to the actual 
settler. The object of all these measures was to form a line 
of continuous settlements from the Mississippi to the Pacific, 
with a view of securing and enlarging our interests on that 
coast. 

Two factors intervened to disorganize the Douglas plan, as he 
interpreted history; the Mexican War and the subsequent contro- 
versy over the status of slavery in the Mexican cession, thus 
"diverting public attention from the importance of our old terri- 
tory [ Nebraska ] and concentrating the hopes and anxieties of all 
upon our new possessions.* He closed by expressing the hope 
that the organization of Nebraska could at long last be completed, 
and that "so far as the slavery question is concerned, all will be 
willing to sanction and affirm the principle established by the 
Compromise Measures of 1850." 

These views of Douglas appear crystal clear, and they have 
been in print for a century. Why should historians have failed to 
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find them and to evaluate them upon their merits? Largely the 
answer lies in the captivity of the American mind to the slavery 
interpretation imposed upon United States history by the anti- 
slavery-abolition crusade and the American Civil War. Now that 
these views have been isolated and their structure and interre- 
lations set forth in the atmosphere and in the language of the 
time, and for Douglas, in his own words, it is proper to give 
them an interpretation in a century of historical perspective. 

The first and overruling fact of the mid-nineteenth century 
Western Culture, whether of Europe or of America, was the 
mechanization of modern society, at that time under the first 
instruments of mechanical power, steam, and electricity. The 
most insistent aspect of those new forms of power was their ap- 
plication to communications. 

This mechanically -powered communications revolution exer- 
cised its most startling and significant influence upon communi- 
cations over large land areas not served by the traditional water 
communications. The United States was on the verge of becom- 
ing a full-fledged continental land-mass nation, and was the only 
one at the moment ready to seize upon and benefit fully from 
this innovation. Thus to no country in the world was the loco- 
motive and the telegraph more momentous than to the United 
States. 

In this perspective, a survey of the history of the western 
world calls attention to the unique role of water communications 
in the expansion of the intellectual power of man and their ap- 
plication to the history of human culture. The seas, lakes, rivers, 
and after the fifteenth century in particular, the oceans, had 
served as the highways of travel and transport. The penetration 
by man into the continental interiors had always been water- 
based, where water was available. Where waterways were want- 
ing, animal power was too expensive in expenditure of energy to 
permit any but the most limited exploitation of such areas, or 
transit across them. The cost of transport of bulk commodities 
was prohibitive. 

In the history of the United States, settlement was controlled 
or influenced by water communications. The turnpike era had 
failed because of dependence upon animal power. Analysis of 
the details of the process of settlement of the United States re- 
veals clearly that there was no continuous frontier line of occu- 
pance in the Turner tradition. 15 The interior of any large land 
area was penetrated by means of waterways. Portages connected 
waterways, and later, canals were built or projected to provide 
interconnections between natural waterways. The steam railroad 
revolutionized all this, and as mechanical efficiency was achieved, 
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the railroad was enabled to successfully compete with waterways 
even in the transport of bulk commodities, and where there was 
no water competition, to transport all bulk commodities at a rate 
sufficiently cheap to make possible human occupance of the great 
land-masses west of the Mississippi river, the Grassland of 
North America, from which Nebraska was being carved. Mechan- 
ically-powered communications affected all land areas, regard- 
less of climate, water supply, and natural waterways; but for the 
Grassland in question, it afforded the one and only mode of com- 
munication requisite for the task as of the mid-nineteenth century. 

That Douglas was thinking in something of these terms is 
clear from a reply he made to Webster in the senate, March 13, 
I860. 16 This was not a fully rounded theoretical statement of the 
land-mass interpretation of history as formulated by Halford I. 
Mac kinder in 1904, but it was a practical approximation of the 
major contention spoken more than a half century earlier. 
Douglas looked upon the pivot area of the North American conti- 
nent as the region where the Great Lakes and the Mississippi 
river meet as the effective center of power "the heart and soul 
of the nation and the continent, n and it was to be served primari- 
ly by railroads. 17 

That this is the logical outgrowth of the thinking of Douglas 
is evident when his major pronouncements are articulated and 
interpreted in perspective. And Douglas himself possessed a 
global perspective. That fact is attested by his Whitney letter 
of October 15, 1845, and by his letter to the Nebraska Convention 
at St. Joseph, December 17, 1853. At the time of the first of 
these letters, the dispute with Great Britain over Oregon had not 
been settled, and California was still the property of Mexico. 
Yet Douglas wrote at that time in terms of the United States as 
a two-front nation. Not only did he want the legal title to Oregon 
to be settled definitely, but he was assuming that the acquisition 
of California was virtually assured. His choice of a Pacific ter- 
minus for the Pacific railroad was San Francisco Bay, "if that 
country could be annexed in time." In his letter to the Nebraska 
Convention at St. Joseph he quoted this phrase to remind his 
readers of the durability of his ten-year record. At the time of 
the latter letter both objectives had been achieved. The United 
States had realized his ambition for it: *an Ocean-bound Repub- 
lic/ in possession of the three major natural harbor areas on 
the west coast of the North American continent. From these 
bases the United States could command the Eastern Pacific Area. 
Now, the obligation of the congress of 1853-1854 was "to author- 
ize and encourage a continuous line of settlements to the Pacific 
Ocean. . . ," and for that purpose Nebraska Territory must be 
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organized. These issues seem particularly pertinent to a Cen- 
tennial view of the Nebraska Question for the decade 1844-1854. 
They invest the Nebraska Question with a significance central 
to the history of the United States in its global aspect, as a major 
land-mass nation operating in the early phases of a mechanically- 
powered era in world history. 

The generation of the 1850s was conscious that society was 
being mechanized, and that this revolution in its structure, re- 
sulting from the dominance of mechanical power over muscle 
power, presented threats to freedom as well as advantages. This 
thesis has been presented here in a guarded manner, because 
there is danger of overstating the extent to which these people 
understood the world they lived in, and of reading back into the 
situation a wisdom of hindsight. On the theory that understate- 
ment is safer than overstatement, severe restraints upon inter- 
pretation have prevailed, some points being suggested only as 
provocative questions. 

The concept of freedom held by Douglas, and others similarly 
oriented, went much further than the issue of negro slavery. 
They were thinking of freedom upon a more fundamental level 
such as freedom of the individual in society, freedom of locality 
from outside interference, and freedom in time. This freedom 
in space and time was the basic issue involved in the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise, even in its unfortunate final version. 
It was the explicit assertion of the doctrine of the original prop- 
osition. Attention was diverted from this larger and fundamen- 
tal significance, however, by the fanaticism of the extremists at 
opposite ends of the scale over the slavery question. 

The point must be insisted upon, that regardless of what some 
contemporaries thought about it, negro slavery was not central 
to the decade of the 1850s; that Douglas, although not a system- 
atic thinker or philosopher, and others, sensed the fact of their 
generation facing larger realities; and that they were directing 
their efforts toward a more basic program of freedom. To be 
sure, they were defeated by fanaticism. After the American 
Civil War the cause was revived, and in the century that followed 
became recognized as central. Admittedly, the generation of the 
1850s did not foresee all the implications of the situation that 
have become more apparent in the midst of the twentieth century 
totalitarian mechanized world, but their thought was moving in 
that direction their limited insight was prophetic. 
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APPENDIX 

A. C. DODGE to St. Joseph Convention, January 9, 1854. 
St. Joseph Gazette, March 22, 1854. Dated, 
Washington, City, December 15. 1853. 

"Your letter inviting me to attend a mass meeting of the 
friends of the immediate organization of Nebraska Territory (so- 
called) to be held in St. Joseph, Missouri on the 9th of January 
next and to address the meeting is received. 

"In reply, I have to say the distance from the place of meeting 
and the theatre upon which an official duty has been assigned to 
me preclude the possibility of my attendance at the time named. 

"No better friend, however, to the immediate establishment 
of a liberal, progressive and democratic government of Nebraska 
will be present at, or absent from your meeting, than the writer. 

"For ten years I have been the ardent friend of this measure. 
It was first suggested, I believe, by William Wilkins, Sec'try of 
War, under President Tyler in 1843, and bills reported in favor 
of the measure at nearly every session of Congress from that 
year to the present. The last House of Representatives passed 
a bill organizing Nebraska by an overwhelming majority, such a 
majority as I think the Senate should have respected. It did not 
however and the enemies of the bill, although greatly in the min- 
ority, succeeded in defeating it by talking against time. They 
cannot, however do so at this session. The friends of progress 
and expansion will triumph and the best interests of the public 
be subserved by opening to settlement the fat lands West of Mis- 
souri and Iowa. 

"The advantages of the measure to overland emigration, going 
to and returning from our auriferous Pacific possessions will be 
immense: to the glorious pioneers, ever ready to face danger 
and encounter hardship to extend the empire of the country and 
better their own condition, the success of the measure is fraught 
with incalculable benefit: to the landless poor and the sons of 
penury throughout our whole country it will prove a blessing, I 
am sure. 

"Let rich and flourishing towns and settlements grow up West 
of Iowa and Missouri, and you hasten by half a century the time 
at which you will have parallel railroads running East and West 
at an average distance of not more than forty miles apart through- 
out the whole of your State and ours increasing the value of 
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every acre of land or town lot in Missouri and Iowa more than a 
thousand per cent. Set me do [ wn ] as one ready to do battle for 
Nebraska [ as ] long as I have a voice or vote in the Councils of 
the Nation. 

"Hoping that your contemplated meeting may be most numer- 
ously attended and its proceedings harmonious and productive 
of good to the beneficient measure which it is intended to ad- 
vance, I am with sincere respect, your obd't serv't. 

A. Dodge." 

[ Men to whom directed ] 
Messrs. J. H. Crane,, 

D. M. Johnson, 

L. J. Eastin; 
Committee, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
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WILLARD P. HALL Letter to the St. Joseph Convention of Jan- 
uary 9, 1854, St. Joseph Gazette, March 29, 
1854. Dated, St. Joseph, Missouri, Dec- 
ember 15, 1853. 

Gentlemen: 

*I am in receipt of your favor of the 3d instant, by which as a 
corresponding committee of a recent mass meeting, you invite 
me to the proposed Nebraska Convention to be held at St. Joseph 
on the 8th of next month, I regret that previous engagements 
render it impossible for me to be present on that occasion. 

"The object you have in view, as disclosed by your note now 
before me, 'the immediate settlement and organization of Ne- 
braska Territory' merits your most active and zealous efforts. 

"The organization of the territory of Nebraska is one of the 
most important which is now exciting public attention. It is, but 
little less than a question of union and disunion. A wilderness 
fifteen hundred miles in extent, separating our Pacific and At- 
lantic possessions, will gradually make the people of the differ- 
ent sections of the country strangers to each other, break one 
by one the bonds which now unite them into distinct nations. At 
present the people of Oregon and California entertain for us on 
this side of the continent the liveliest attachment, for they have 
just gone from among us. But time promotes forgetfulness. The 
recollection of former friendship soon passes away. And unless 
Oregon and California become united to us by closer intimacy, 
by constant intercourse, and easy communications, they will be- 
come as foreign to us in feelings, and after a while in govern- 
ment, also, as Mexico or the Sandwich Islands. But let our set- 
tlements extend across the continent, let the interests of Cali- 
fornia become identified with those of Missouri, and a chain of 
connections will be formed, which will bind us all together in 
bonds stronger than iron or steel. As an union loving man, 
therefore, I say God speed you and your associates in your and 
their efforts to settle the great country adjoining and next of our 
noble state. 

"The organization of Nebraska is important, too, as auxiliary 
to the construction of a rail road connecting the waters of the 
Mississippi river with the great Pacific ocean. Before such a 
road can be made at all, a government of some sort must be or- 
ganized over the territory through which it is to pass. It is im- 
possible for those who may be engaged upon that vast enterprise 
to succeed unless local tribunals and local officers be estab- 
lished among them to enforce the civil and criminal laws of the 
country. The multitude who must need be employed on the Pa- 
cific railroad will require merchants, farmers and mechanics 
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to furnish them with clothing, provisions and tools. The protec- 
tion of the weak against the strong, and of the law-abiding against 
the law violating; the enforcement of contracts and the collection 
of debts, will require a local government, fifty thousand or an 
hundred thousand men (for that number will be necessary to con- 
struct a great road,) cannot live together without the establish- 
ment and execution of law. According to my apprehension, there- 
fore, the very first step towards constructing a railroad from 
the Borders of Missouri to California, must be the organization 
of the territory of Nebraska. 

"But what shall we do with the Missouri Compromise? I say 
let it alone. I have not forgotten the scenes through which we 
have just passed. I remember that it is only two short years 
since the agitation of the slavery question had brought us to the 
very verge of destruction Day after day threats of the dissolu- 
tion of the Union were attained [ sic] in the halls of Congress, 
and disunion sentiments were cheered in the House of Represen- 
tatives. I witnessed the efforts (and I joined mine to theirs) of 
the great men of the country to quiet the public mind. I saw 
Cass and Dickerson, Filmore and Webster, Cobb and Boyd, and 
a multitude of other good men and true, straining every nerve 
to pacify the country. I witnessed, too, the efforts of the great 
Statesman [Clay] of Kentucky. I saw him bowed down by his 
years, three score and ten, feeble in body, attend the Senate 
chambers week after week, the first to enter in the forenoon and 
the last to leave it in the afternoon, battling all the while for the 
integrity of the Union. I heard his tones of eloquence calling 
upon his brother senators to come to the rescue. I saw him 
afterwards in the other end of the capital watching the struggle 
there, encouraging the friends and rebuking the enemies of pa- 
ternal peace. A few months later I followed his hearse. Surely, 
surely the American people cannot be willing thus soon to revive 
the excitement which it required such efforts to appease. 

"The agitation of the subject of slavery is big with danger to 
our government. Keenly alive in the fact the two great parties 
of the country in the year 1852, resolved by their national con- 
ventions that they would not countenance the removal of it under 
any pretext whatever. The body of the people stand pledged to 
that policy, and I cannot believe that any considerable portion 
of them are prepared to abandon it. 

"If Nebraska be organized our citizens will settle it, and as 
the Missouri Compromise prohibits slavery within its limits, 
it is contended that the result will be the erection of one more 
free state West of Missouri. But it is equally true that the con- 
struction of a rail- road through Nebraska will settle it also. 
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Are we then ready to say that the Pacific rail-road shall not 
start from the western frontier unless the Missouri Compro- 
mise be repealed? 

"What are we to gain by agitating the repeal of that measure? 
The strength of the free States as compared with the slave 
States was less then than now; and the spirit of modern aboli- 
tionism was almost unknown. And yet the Missouri Compromise 
was the best thing that the men of that day were able to accom- 
plish for the slave holding States. What then, I repeat, are we 
to gain by agitating its repeal? Nothing better for ourselves. 
But we may give an impetus to Northern fanaticism. We may 
enable agitators to raise the cry of repeal against the compro- 
mise measures of 1850, and perchance enable them to sweep 
the fugitive slave law from our Statue-book. I can see nothing 
desirable in all this to the people of Missouri. 

"But the settlement of Nebraska will injure our California 
trade, and knock down the prices of our horses, mules and cat- 
tle? This objection is more specious than sound. It is not Mis- 
souri alone that sends stock to California. Every western 
State sends supplies to that market. If then, the settlement of 
Nebraska will injure the prices of our stock, so will the settle- 
ment of the public lands anywhere else in the Mississippi valley. 
And they who can see the ruin of our California trade in the set- 
tlement of Nebraska, should oppose the settlement of an addi- 
tional acre of unoccupied land in the great West, and pray the 
Almighty to curse one half of our soil in order that the owners 
of the other half may derive a large income from their invest- 
ments. 

"They who raise this objection have certainly not considered 
its true character. Experience tells us that the settlement of 
the public lands has been a great source of prosperity to the 
whole country, and to every portion of it. The tide of emigration 
has not only enriched the State upon which it has rested, but it 
has also enriched every adjoining state. To the rule there has 
been not one, single exception in history of the country, from its 
first discovery to the present hour. The settlement of Ohio en- 
riched New York, the settlement of the West enriched the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. The acquisition and settlement of Louisiana, Texas, 
Oregon and California have been so many eras in our national 
prosperity why then fear the settlement of Nebraska? 

"If Nebraska belonged to a foreign government what American 
would not favor its acquisition? What statesman would not see 
the glory and prosperity of the country to be augmented by its 
purchase, not for the purpose of retaining it for a wilderness, 
but for the purpose of settling it with our citizens? The annexation 
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of Nebraska would then be the shibboleth of politcal faith and he 
would hesitate to pronounce it would be regarded as but little 
better than *an infidel'. But Nebraska is ours, bought by Mr. 
Jefferson fifty years ago from the French, and yet some of our 
citizens are opposed to its settlement ! 

"But I have already extended this communication to too great 
a length. I must therefore conclude with the wish that the con- 
templated convention may contribute to the important end they 
have in view. 

"Very respectfully, 

Willard P. HalL* 
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